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A PAINTER 


TuE position of Persia, relatively to 
other powers, and especially in pre- 
sence of the complicated and warlike 
aspect of affairs in the East, gives to 
that fallen country a degree of interest 
it would not otherwise possess. The 
once renowned empire, so long sunk 
into degradation and decrepitude, has 
acquired, in recent times, a factitious 
or reflected importance from the 
changes that have occurred in other 
states. Two centuries ago, all that 
Persia knew of Europe was from the 
Jesuits and other missionaries who 
wandered thither in the vain hope of 
making converts to Christianity, and 
who, protected and well-treated by 
Shah Abbas and his successors, but 
wholly unheeded by their subjects, 
were frightened out of the country by 
the usurpation of the fieree Mahmoud 
Afghan. ‘The rise and consolidation 
of British power in India, and the 
commercial enterprise of Englishmen, 
naturally led to intercourse between 
England and Persia. By France no 
attempts were made to establish either 
diplomatic or trading relations with 
the Shah and his subjects until early 
in the present century, when Napo- 
leon’s boundless ambition and invete- 
rate animosity to England led him to 
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project an alliance with Persia, as the 
means of an attack upon British India. 
The idea was, perhaps, suggested by 
a request for assistance against Eng- 
land, made by the Shah to the French 
emperor in 1805. Desirous to ascer- 
tain the military and other resources 
of the country, Napoleon sent the 
orientalist Jaubert to procure infor- 
mation. Simultaneously with him, 
but not in his company, General Ro- 
mieu was sent on a similar errand. 
The French Cesar was a man of fore- 
sight; he despatched his emissaries in 
duplicate, as merchants write letters 
to the antipodes. In this instance 
the precaution proved wise: General 
Romieu had hardly reached his desti- 
nation when he perished—by poison, 
as his countrymen affirm, but possibly 
by one of the malignant maladies 
common at Teheran, and due to its 
unhealthy site. Jaubert was less un- 
fortunate: he escaped with three 
months’ captivity in a well sunk in 
the rock, into which he was let down 
with ropes, by order of Mahmoud 
Pasha, governor of Bayazid. From 
this damp and dismal cell he was re- 
leased by the death of the rapacious 
Kourd chief, whom the plague carried 
off. The information M. Jaubert sent 
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to Napoleon was doubtless favour- 
able ; for in 1807 General Gardanne 
went ambassador to the court of 
Teheran. In diplomaey, the General 
was no match for Sir John Malcolm, 
whose arguments were doubtless 
powerfully backed by the strong posi- 
tion Great Britain had assumed in 
India, and by the naval supremacy 
which gave her undisputed command 
of the Persian Gulf; whilst France, 
then all-conquering on the European 
continent, had had her maritime pin- 
ions clipped close by Nelson, and was 
far too distant to lend efficacious aid 
to the Shah. Whatever the cause, 
the last members of the French em- 
bassy left Persia in 1809, their mis- 
sion having totally failed, and thirty 
years elapsed before diplomatic rela- 
tions were renewed. In the interim 
occurred many changes. A quarter 
of a century of peace allowed the two 
great powers whose position and pos- 
sessions place them amongst Persia’s 
nearest neighbours, time and oppor- 
tunity to approach, and, in the case 
of one of them, to overstep her fron- 
tier. Russia, forcing her way through 
the Caucasian tribes, for whose defi- 
nitive subjection she still strives in 
vain, had advanced to within less 
than a week’s march of Teheran, and, 
when she retired, had kept Georgia, 
thus planting a foot in Persia. In 
India, England had pushed north and 
west; the Punjaub was soon to be 
hers, in Affghanistan her influence 
was powerfully felt. The trade with 
Persia was almost wholly in her hands, 
and this the French government, ever 
jealous of our maritime and commer- 
cial superiority, beheld with some 
envy and displeasure. The ingenious 
and tasteful manufactures of France 
might, it was thought, find a market 
in Persia, as well as the more solid 
products of British industry. The 
circumstances attending the siege of 
Herat by the Persians, in 1839, hav- 
ing led to the withdrawal of our 
ambassador at Teheran, the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe deemed the 
moment favourable for resuming diplo- 
matic intercourse with Persia, and 
negotiating a treaty. And as, in the 
thirty years during which France had 
lost sight of Persia, it was reasonable 
to suppose that changes had taken 
place, diminishing the value of the 
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information procured for the Emperor 
Napoleon, the mission was composed 
not only of diplomatists, but of mili- 
tary and scientific men. It comprised, 
besides its chief and his experienced 
secretaries, two military officers, a 
geologist, two interpreters, a physi- 
cian, and two artists, who were also 
skilled archeologists. It is to these 
last, the painter and architect attached 
to the embassy, but who remained in 
Persia long after its departure, that 
we owe—and exclusively to the for- 
mer, as far as relates to the literary 
execution of the work—the interest- 
ing volumes that suggest the present 
paper. For reasons unassigned, the 
abundant notes taken during rambles 
that terminated at the end of 1841, 
were not cast into the form of a con- 
nected narrative until 1850 ; and it was 
not until the following year that, upon 
the highly flattering report of a com- 
mittee of the French Academy, at whose 
request the artists had been attached 
to the embassy, the work was publish- 
ed, under the auspices of the French 
government. 

Visitors to the exhibition of pic- 
tures by living artists, held at Paris 
in the spring of 1853, will remember 
two paintings, interesting in subject 
and meritorious in execution—a View 
of the Turkish Quarter at Constanti- 
nople, and the Entrance of the Great 
Mosque in the Square of Shah Abbas 
at Ispahan—by M. Flandin, one of the 
two gentlemen who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being recommended by the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and deputed 
by their government to explore the 
whole of Persia, note their observa- 
tions, and sketch antiquities and re- 
markable objects. Count de Sercey’s 
mission met little more success than 
that of General Gardanne; its stay in 
Persia was brief; but, after it left, 
Messieurs Flandin and Coste remained 
nearly two years in the country, ful- 
filling, often with great risk and suf- 
fering, the task allotted to them. 
With the exception of the province 
of Khuzistan (the south-western cor- 
ner of Persia), into which extraordi- 
nary difficulties, and the exhaustion 
of their funds, prevented their pene- 
trating, they visited every part of the 
Shah’s dominions, and allowed no in- 
teresting locality to escape their in- 
vestigations. The book in which they 
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give an account of their wanderings 
and adventures is one of the most 
amusing we remember to have read 
relating to Persia. Its thousand close 
pages comprise an agreeable medley 
of antiquarian researches, sketches of 
society and customs, glances at Per- 
sian history, both ancient and modern, 
characteristic traits, and personal in- 
cidents. The time that has since 
elapsed may diminish the interest of 
some of the notices of political events, 
and of the sketches of persons now 
dead, or forgotten, scattered through 
the book; but these portions derive 
attraction from M. Flandin’s pleasant 
style, and from the novel details he 
has collected on the spot. Thus, on 
his way through Turkey in Asia, he 
made acquaintance at Erzroum with 
Hafiz Pacha, the general whom Jbra- 
him Pacha defeated with such griev- 
ous loss at that celebrated battle of 
Nezib, which gave Syria to Egypt, 
until British arms and diplomacy dis- 
possessed Mehemet Ali of it in 1840. 
At half an hour’s march from the 
gates of Erzroum, a company of in- 
fantry and a crowd of officers of all 
ranks met the French embassy, and 
with them came, as an offering to the 
ambassador from Hafiz Pacha, a fine 
grey Arabian horse—the same, it was 
said, which, by its fleetness, saved his 
life when he was overcome by the 
Egyptian. Three or four days passed 
at Erzroum gave the members of the 
embassy opportunities of appreciat- 
ing the fine qualities of the Pacha, 
whose misfortune at Nezib was owing 
to the badness of his troopsp—Turkish 
recruits, hastily raised and wholly in- 
experienced. Hafiz himself, a Cir- 
cassian by birth, displayed the utmost 
bravery, and left the field only when 
all was manifestly and _ irretrievably 
lost, and when his ecavalry’s flank was 
turned by the enemy, to whom his 
infantry went over. Then he fled, 
escorted by five or six faithful officers, 
and threw himself into the mountains 
of Kourdistan. Attacked by a numer- 
ous band of Kourds, he and his little 
escort defended themselves valiantly, 
escaping at last with life, but with the 
loss of all besides. The Pacha’s tent, 
gorgeous with gold and silk, full of 
rich carpets and objects of great value, 
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and containing treasures of various 
kinds, was spoiled by the Egyptians, 
and his military reputation was gone. 
He related his misfortunes with great 
philosophy, except when he spoke of 
his disgrace as a soldier; then his 
brow darkened, and the old Circas- 
sian spirit flashed in his eye. In the 
East, men in power quickly retrieve, 
not always by the most equitable 
means, loss of fortune; and judging 
by the splendid hospitality of Hafiz 
Pacha, he had ‘abundant means at his 
command. The bill of fare he drew 
up for the embassy, which proposed 
passing four or five days at Erzroum, 
was curious by its prodigality. It 
consisted of six oxen, a dozen sheep, 
a thousand eggs, sixty fowls, a hun- 
dred pounds of coffee, sundry jars of 
wine; fruit, butter, honey, and to- 
bacco in a like lavish measure. And 
on their departure he presented the 
members of the mission with sixteen 
horses and sixteen Damascus sabres, 
and sent twenty thousand piastres 
(£200) to be distributed amongst their 
attendants. The money was posi- 
tively refused; the horses and arms 
they could not decline without offend- 
ing the generous and warm-hearted 
donor. 

Having explored, at.a recent date, 
in company with a German traveller, 
the road from Trebizond to Tabriz,* 
we will not linger upon that line of 
country, but plunge at once into the 
heart of Persia, merely noting an ob- 
servation made by M. Flandin upon 
several occasions during his passage 
through Turkey in Asia, and to which 
recent discussions concerning the con- 
dition of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte give interest. The travellers 
were struck by the remarkable differ- 
ence in the aspect of the Mussulman 
and the Christian villages—the former 
miserable and dirty, the latter clean 
and apparently prosperous. At Mol- 
lah-Suleiman, a village peopled . en- 
tirely by Armenian Catholics, the 
party of Frenchmen were received 
with joyful hospitality, and regaled 
with the best the place afforded; with 
cream, honey, and coffee, and the in- 
evitable tchibouk. Whilst thus fos- 
tering their guests, the villagers con- 
fided to them their troubles and griev- 
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ances, complained of the Turks, of 
their avarice, and of the vexations 
they had to endure from them, and 
implored the ambassador’s protection. 
“ Nevertheless,” M. Flandin observes, 
“and notwithstanding all our good- 
will to compassionate their sufferings, 
we could not help remarking the evi- 
dence of easy circumstances every- 
where to be observed in this village. 
The houses were well built, clean, and 
so divided that men and beasts did 
not, as with the Kourds, herd together 
in common. The inference we drew 
was, that if the Catholics are unhappy 
under the Turkish yoke, they are cer- 
tainly not more so than the Mussul- 
mans themselves.” 

M. Flandin, who had been in 
Algeria, was reminded of the Arab 
faniasias by the Persian “istakbals.” 
This word, which signifies to go and 
meet, has been made into a substan- 
tive, expressing the customary cere- 
mony of sending a body of horsemen 
to meet persons of distinction on their 
arrival at a town. When the embassy 
reached Tabriz, five or six hundred 
officers and public functionaries, foreign 
consuls and others, rode out to receive 
them, and the whole population of the 
place was in the streets to stare at the 
strangers. After a vast deal of dis- 
cussion on points of etiquette, whether 
boots were or were not to be left at 
the door, and whether secretaries were 
to sit or to stand in the presence of a 
prince of the blood, the ambassador 
and his suite were admitted to the 
presence of Karaman Mirza, the 
Shah’s brother and governor of the 
province. The audience was post- 
poned longer than it otherwise would 
have been, by reason of a fall of snow. 
To have arrived wet at the prince’s 
seraglio would have been offensive to 
Persian notions. A good Mussul- 
man considers his dwelling defiled by 
moisture proceeding from the dress of 
a Christian. A Persian grandee in 
charge of the embassy, too polite to 
state this reason plainly, merely said 
that it would be more proper to wait 
for fine weather. Extremely ill at 
ease upon the Persian saddles of the 
horses, which, according to etiquette, 
the prince had sent from his own 
stables, the members of the embassy 
reached the palace, where they had 
small reason to be gratified with their 
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reception. The Shahzadeh (son of a 
shah) was seated at the farther end of 
a magnificent apartment, whose walls 
were entirely covered with mirrors, 
arabesque paintings, with pictures of 
Persian victories, and with portraits 
of Ghenghis Khan, Nadir Shah, and 
other Persian heroes. He took no 
notice of the entranee of the foreigners, 
and looked extremely sulky—perhaps 
on account of the tenacity with which 
the ambassador had protested against 
separating himself from his boots. The 
prince, who was gorgeously dressed, 
with great gold epaulets on his shoul- 
ders, the Lion and Sun upon his 
breast, a gold girdle with diamond 
clasp round his waist, and Cashmere 
socks upon his feet, “seemed to be of 
the middle height, and, notwithstand- 
ing his dark complexion and long black 
mustaches, he was of very effeminate 
aspect. He doubtless thought it be- 
fitted his dignity to carry etiquette to 
the most complete immobility when 
the ambassador presented himself, for 
he did not rise, and made no gesture 
until the customary salutations had 
been gone through. Then he deigned 
to make signs to us to be seated. He 
received with remarkable coldness the 
customary compliments addressed to 
him. Whatever may have been the 
flowers with which the interpreter 
embellished his discourse, their per- 
fume seemed little to the prince’s 
taste. He could not avoid saying a 
few words to the ambassador on the 
subject of his journey and arrival, 
but they were as dry as they were 
laconic. The interview was very 
brief, and we took away a_ highly 
unfavourable opinion of Karaman 
Mirza.” Fortunately for M. Filan- 
din, not all the princes of the blood 
were equally unamiable, and he soon 
became on intimate terms with Malek- 
Khassem-Mirza, an uncle of the un- 
civil Karaman, a man remarkable for 
his extensive acquirements, for his 
interest in European affairs, and for 
his knowledge of six languages, in- 
cluding French. As to Karaman, he 
continued to sulk. M. de Sercey had 
brought a host of presents with him 
from France—watches and_ cloaks, 
arms and jewels, rich stuffs, illus- 
trated works, and Sévres china. But 
on the long journey accidents had 
happened ; mules had rolled into ra- 
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vines, precious packages had been 
rudely handled, and some slight 
damage had been done. ‘This was 
the case with a costly Sévres tea-ser- 
vice, intended for Rouen Mirza. 
The injury could not be repaired; and 
doubtless it was trifling, for the am- 
bassador decided to send the china as 
it was. It was refused. “A rose- 
leaf,” replied the prince, whose meta- 
phors were decidedly superior to his 
manners, “sent by a friend, had in 
his eye the value of the revenue of the 
universe; but the leaf must not be 
faded.” There was nothing to’ be 
made out of so captious a personage, 
whose uncle did all in his power to 
atone for his ungraciousness, getting 
up hunting and hawking parties for 
the entertainment of the strangers, 
and showing them much _ hospitality. 
And M. Flandin was indebted to him 
for the.most signal and rarest favour 
a Mussulman can confer upon a Chris- 
tian—that, namely, of admission into 
the recesses of his harem—a favour 
which, had it become known, would 
have entailed upon Prince Malek- 
Khassem disgrace at court, and the 
indignation of the population of Ta- 
briz. But the prince was remark- 
ably free from Oriental prejudices, 
and a great lover of art, and had 
conceived a friendship for the French 
painter, to whom he allotted as a 
studio the divan in which he gave 
his daily audiences. M. Flandin had 
been but a short time amongst the 
Persians before observing their de- 
cided taste for the arts, and especially 
for painting, contrasting strongly 
with Turkish contempt for the pro- 
ductions of the pencil. Not only ip 
the palaces of the wealthy but in 
ordinary private houses he constantly 
met with pictures, and he declares 
the Persians to have a strong feeling 
for art, and the capacity of becoming 
excellent painters. Their colouring 
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has singular vigour, but in their per- 
spective they completely break down. 
Small paintings of flowers or orna- 
ments they execute admirably, but as 
soon as they attempt subjects on a 
large scale, their want of study and 
science becomes manifest, and they 
produce effects at which a European 
cannot but smile.* Prince Khassem 
gave M. Flandin every facility for 
studying the various costumes of the 
country, and took great pleasure in 
being with him when he painted. In 
the conversations they then held, he dis- 
played such enlightened ideas, and such 
tolerance in religious matters, and in 
all that concerned intercourse between 
Christians and Mussulmans, that the 
artist was one day emboldened to 
ask him for an opportunity of paint- 
ing a woman in the dress of the 
harem. The prince smiled at the 
eagerness and confidence with which 
he made so unheard-of a request, but 
after a moment’s reflection he pro- 
mised to comply with it. Two or 
three days passed without M. Flan- 
din’s hearing anything more of the 
matter, or daring to repeat his peti- 
tion. 

“One night I received a message 
from the prince, who invited me to 
go and sup with him. His physician, 
an old white-bearded Frank, whose 
origin and science were alike unknown 
to us, but who was a good sort of 
man, and the Shahzadeh’s intimate 
confidant, came to conduct me to the 
place of rendezvous. The night was 
very dark; we were preceded by a 
Jerrash, carrying a white linen lan- 
tern, in which burned an enormous 
bougie, whose light denounced us from 
afar to the fury of the wandering 
dogs, but enabled us pretty well to 
avoid the heaps of snow, swept off 
the roofs of the houses, that encum- 
bered the street. Thus we threaded 
a number of dark and deserted lanes, 





* The late Persian ambassador in London, Shafi Khan, brought with him a por- 
trait of the present Shah, the size of life, representing a handsome young man, 
excessively bearded, but having much of that effeminate cast of countenance which 
appears a characteristic of many Persians. In this picture the faulty perspective 
referred to by M. Flandin was extremely glaring. In the execution of the portrait 
itself there was considerable merit. It was highly finished, and conveyed the idea 
of a good likeness. But in the background the artist had displayed a line of 
troops, intended evidently to be far in the rear of the Shah, but which appa- 
rently were but & few yards from him, and looked like a row of uniformed Lilli- 


putians under command of an Oriental Gulliver. 
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and walked round the walls of the 
Ark, that part of the town which 
contains the seraglios of the princes 
and the barracks of the troops. Then, 
instead of going to the great gate of 
the palace, we stooped and passed 
through a postern opening upon a 
little back court, dark and _ silent. 
Our guide extinguished his lantern, 
and the doctor, making sign to me to 
follow, knocked gently at a small 
door, which was cautiously opened. 
Here was mystery enough, and per- 
haps some danger; but the originality 
of the adventure delighted me, and I 
did as I was bid, at risk of whatever 
might happen. We passed through 
a dark apartment and a long wind- 
ing corridor, ascended a few steps, 
crossed a second apartment, imper- 
feetly lighted, but in which I was able 
to discern a great number of pictures 
representing women dancing or play- 
ing, subjects I had as yet nowhere 
seen. I concluded I was in the part 
of the house which is never opened to 
foreigners—that is to say, in the ze- 
nanah or women’s apartments. [ 
eontinued to follow the hakim, who 
seemed perfectly to know his way, 
and soon we reached one of those 
great door-curtains called perdehs, 
which rose suddenly before me. I 
was dazzled by the blaze of light 
that filled a spacious saloon, all glit- 
tering with gold, paintings, and mir- 
rors. In the centre of the room a 
score of women, surprised by my ap- 
parition, shrieked with terror and 
sought to hide their faces. Prince 
Malek-Khassem, whom I did not at 
first distingush, was lying at the 
farther end of the apartment on car- 
pets and cushions, and burst into a 
hearty laugh at my _ stupefaction, 
which, to say the truth, was not less 
than that of the ladies. The Shah- 
zadeh invited me to approach him, 
and said that, desirous of gratifying 
the wish I had expressed, but unable 
to dispose of other persons’ property, 
the only thing he could do was to re- 
ceive me in his own Anderoin.” 

The houris of this terrestrial para- 
dise soon recovered from their alarm, 
which was replaced by curiosity. 
Whilst M. Flandin, his amiable en- 
tertainer, another member of the Per- 
sian royal family, and the Frank 
doctor, partook of an elegant supper, 
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the music and dancing continued. 
The dancers had little cymbals like 
castanets, but made of ringing metal, 
fastened to their fingers, and with 
them marked the time. They at 
first appeared to dance out of com- 
plaisance for their lord and master, 
but soon they became heated and 
animated, their movements increased 
in vivacity, and the orchestra, which 
consisted of two tambourines, a man- 
doline, and of a sort of three-stringed 
violin played by a blind man, played 
fast:r and more vigorously, until ex- 
citement and exhaustion threw the 
dancers into a singular sort of nervous 
paroxysm. M. Filandin, however, 
was best pleased when they remained 
in a state of indolent repose, in which 
he had better opportunity of observ- 
ing their dress and appearance, with 
a view to future artistic delineations. 
Such opportunities are rare in a coun- 
try where women walk abroad but 
little, and when they do, are closely 
veiled and muffled. It is probable 
that during his whole residence and 
wanderings in Persia, he never saw so 
many women’s faces as were upon that 
evening assembled before him, and 
submitted to his inquisitive gaze. He 
made the most of his good fortune, 
and gives a minute account of the 
costume and attractions of the in- 
mates of the complaisant Shahzadeh’s 
harem. The cosmetic appliances of 
the fair Persians appear, from the 
following passage, to be both nume- 
rous and curious :— 

“The Persian ladies, judging from 
those of the anderotin in which I 
found myself, have very small mouths, 
beautiful teeth, features generally soft 
and delicate, and large well-cut eyes. 
They are accustomed to paint the in- 
ternal edge of the eyelids black, and 
to prolong in the corners the black 
line which they draw, with a very 
fine brush, along the root of the lashes. 
The most elegant and refined amongst 
them wear patches and use rouge. 
They all dye their hands orange 
colovr with henna, a dye brought 
on purpose from India, making them- 
selves thus a sort of glove, reaching 
to the wrist. The soles of the feet 
are singularly tinted, imitating a shoe, 
and the nails are painted with car- 
mine. Their hair is naturally very 
fine, and of a blue black ; but in order 
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to render it yet blacker, as well as to 
give it gloss, to soften and preserve 
it, they dye it from time to time with 
a preparation combining all those 
effects.” 

The luxurious practices of the harem 
are not confined to the Persian women, 
but are adopted to a large and degrad- 
ing extent by the men of that country. 
Of this we glean, from the works of 
various English travellers, evidence 
which Mr. Flandin fully confirms. The 
Persians pass much time and endure 
some suffering in the adornment of 
their persons. Like the wemen, they 
stain their hands and feet, and paint 
their nails; but it is the beard, and 
particularly the mustache, that is the 
object of their anxious care. Old men 
never wear their beards white; the 
lower classes, especially in country 
places, dye it with henna, which gives 
it a disagreeable orange tint. But 
most Persians, even though their 
beard be naturally black, submit them- 
selves every fortnight to a painful 
process, performed at the bath, in 
which henna, pomatum, and indigo- 
leaf paste successively figure, and 
during which the beard passes through 
as many tints as did the beard of the 
unfortunate and too confiding Mr. Tit- 
mouse. First the henna produces a 
fine red; this the application of the 
indigo turns to a dark green, which 
becomes, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, the much-desired blue black. 
During two hours that the patient 
lies motionless upon his back, his 
beard anointed with the indigo ex- 
tract, the corrosive acting of the dye 
is severely felt by the skin; but a 
Persian’s dandyism and vanity brave 
the small martyrdom. Then away he 
goes to enjoy his kief (far-niente) 
under his tent if the weather be fine ; 
for the Persian, like most Easterns, 
dearly loves the tent. At Teheran, 
for six months in the year, the heat is 
intolerable, spring water there is none, 
and stagnant pools fill the air with 
pestilential miasma, engendering fever 
and other maladies. So, when comes 
the month of May, all the Teheranese 
whose daily occupations do not im- 
peratively retain them in the city, 
betake themselves to the valleys and 
slopes of the neighbouring mountain 
of Chimran, where, in delightful gar- 
dens, they get under canvass for the 
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summer. There they do a great deal 
of kief, dabble their hands in water, 
smoke, and eat innumerable water- 
melons, and kriars—small cucumbers, 
of which they are very fond, and 
which constitute their chief food in 
summer. No unpleasant life for in- 
dolent Orientals, in a delightful climate 
and in gardens full of the most exqui- 
site fruits, and enlivened by the song 
of countless birds. In a land where 
people can live upon cucumbers and 
fruit — rendered by the great heat 
more grateful than any other nourish- 
ment—a bare subsistence cannot be 
hard to obtain. Mr. Flandin vaunts 
the glorious bright-red pomegranates 
of Persia, twelve and fifteen inches 
in circumference, whose juice afforded 
him so delightful a beverage; and 
tells us of his encampments in apricot 
orchards, where, on payment of a shil- 
ling, his whole caravan was allowed 
an unlimited consumption of the fra- 
grant fruit. But it is not to be infer- 
red from the Persian’s addiction to 
rural life and vegetable diet, that his 
character is marked by pastoral sim- 
plicity. He is the very incarnation 
of falsehood and duplicity, and the 
most skilful of mankind in disguising 
his thoughts. Xenophon might still 
say of him that he rides well and is 
dexterous with the bow, for he isa fine 
horseman, managing his steed adroitly, 
and using his arms with ease in his 
saddle—a kind of address he is fond 
of displaying at istakbals—and the 
men of Khorasan still go to battle 
armed with the weapons that so great- 
ly excited the risibility of Major 
Dalgetty; but as regards speaking 
the truth, the leader of the Ten Thou- 
sand would have to retract his good 
opinion, for the Persian of the present 
day is the greatest liar under the sun. 
The innate propensity to falsehood is 
fostered by education and example, 
until it becomes so strong that he 
would rather lie than speak the truth, 
even though nothing were to be gained 
by it. Engaging in his manners and 
profuse of promises, he is full of deceit, 
and morally corrupt to the core. In- 
tercourse with him is the more dan- 
gerous, because his suavity and cour- 
tesy render it agreeable, and put the 
stranger off his guard. He has a 
proverb which says that ‘ Politeness 
is a coin destined te enrich not him 
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who receives, but him who expends 
it.” Upon this proverb all classes of 
Persians act, and never smile more 
amiably than when planning a rob- 
bery or fraud. Bad faith is the rule 
with them, honesty a very rare ex- 
ception. Nothing in Persia is ever 
paid when due, or in full. M.de Sercey 
soon discovered this. At the Shah’s 
request, the French government had 
sent a dozen non-commissioned officers 
to drill his army. The embassy found 
them at Tabriz, in a state of penury 
and destitution. Various causes had 
concurred to prevent their employ- 
ment. The Russians had no wish 
to see Persia acquire a really effective 
army. England, too, according to 
M. Flandin, who has a strong touch 
of Anglophobia, and everywhere de- 
tects the perfidious finger of British 
influence, secretly set its face against 
the improvement of Persian troops. 
But the main cause was the jealousy 
of the native officers, who feared a 
diminution of their importance by the 
introduction of men really acquainted 
with the profession of which they were 
totally ignorant. ‘Their whole idea of 
soldiering consisted in strutting about 
in uniforms of Russian fashion, cover- 
ed with ridiculous decorations. The 
embassy had been received at the 
frontier by two officers of cavalry, one 
of whom had the rank of colonel, al- 
though neither appeared to be much 
more than fourteen years old. They 
were loaded with long sabres and with 
huge epaulets, out of all proportion 
to their diminutive stature; and their 
litile legs were lost in wide trousers 
and Hessian boots. Infant militaires 
of this kind might naturally fear a 
contrast with the experienced French 
sergeants, who, had knowledge been 
the rule for advancement, ought doubt- 
less to have been forthwith made into 
Persian generals, but who, instead of 
that, were left unemployed, and of 
course unpaid. “The ambassador ex- 
erted himself to obtain them their 
arrears, and received—unlimited pro- 
mises, but no cash. He had yet to 
learn the insolvent practices of the 
country, and how readily Persians 
promise that which they never mean 
to perform. As for paying anything, 
they appear never to dream of such a 
thing ; they are greedy takers, but the 
worst possible givers. Their avidity 
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for pichkech (gifts) is at once disgust- 
ing and laughable. At Teheran, the 
visits of the governor and of the Turk- 
ish and Russian ambassadors were 
followed by those of a crowd of more 
or less important persons, who all 
came in hopes of a share in the pre- 
sents which it was presumed M. de 
Sereey could not fail to make. Skil- 
fully as they veiled their mercenary 
aim, they yet could not wholly con- 
eeal it. By the most ingenious and 
circuitous paths they all at last came 
to the same conclusion—namely, an 
assertion of pretended services ren- 
dered to the French padishah, and to 
his ambassador in particular, and an 
expression of their conviction that the 
said ambassador would not fail to 
testify his gratitude: no; his kin 
and his country were too great oa 
munificent for that. The Frenchmen 
were too much amused to dwell upon 
the shameless cupidity thus displayed. 
“The whole of their manceuvres,” 
says M. Flandin, “ were so garnished 
with compliments, and mingled with 
adroit flattery and subtle insinuations, 
that, although penetrating their ob- 
ject, we could not help finding them™ 
very amiable. They did not all lose 
their time; some received silk stuffs, 
pieces of cloth, watches; others, arms, 
porcelain, or jewellery. These pre- 
sents may be said to have been utterly 
thrown away, but it is customary in 
Persia thus to purchase one’s wel- 
come. One is bound to arrive there 
with his hands full, and nothing is 
changed since the time when Chardin 
said, that to sell one diamond he gave 
away two. Nor is there likelihood of 
change, so rooted in the Persian cha- 
racter is the passion for the pichkech— 
a passion which the increasing poverty 
of all classes cannot but stimulate.” 
The stay of the French embassy at 
Teheran lasted but three weeks, the 
Shah having gone to Ispahan, whither 
de Sereey followed him. Teheran, 
although the habitual residence of the 
sovereign, and looked upon as_ the 
capital, is of less real importance than 
Ispahan and Tabriz. The only inte- 
resting part of the city is the Ark, 
central in position, and surrounded by 
a fortified wall, and by a ditch crossed 
by drawbridges. It comprises the 
Shuh’s palace, the dwellings of some 
princes of the blood and great per- 
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sonages of the court, and quarters for 
part of the royal guard, Within it is 
also a large square, called the Meidan- 
i-Shah or Royal Square, and closed 
on all sides by walls, flanked by towers 
provided with artillery. “In the 
midst of this square is a platform 
about a yard in height, upon which is 
an enormous cannon, whose utility 
in that place it is difficult to under- 
stand. Beneath its broken e¢arriage 
I one day saw a man who begged and 
invoked Ali. I was told he was a 
murderer, who had taken refuge there 
as in a sanctuary. The fugitive who 
reaches its shelter cannot be touched, 
however heinous his crime. He there 
awaits the passage of the king, who 
cannot refuse his pardon. Thus the 
impunity of a criminal depends upon 
his agility. There are other places of 
asylum, notably the royal mosque.” 
Right of sanctuary, long since abo- 
lished in highly-civilised countries 
as an inconvenient and irrational in- 
terference with the proper course of 
justice, may be indulgently looked 
upon in a land where, as in Persia, 
the penal code is a catalogue of the 
most barbarous tortures man can in- 
flict upon man. Persian perfidy and 
corruption are only to be equalled by 
Persian cruelty. 
the most atrocious punishments are 
of common occurrence. It is not two 
years since the blood of the European 
public ran cold at the recital contain- 
ed in every newspaper of that inflicted 
upon some wretched fanatics charged 
with high treason. But offences far 
less grave are almost as severely visit- 
ed, and of this M, Flandin witnessed 
numerous examples—as, for instance, 
a baker thrown into his own oven for 
dishonest practices with his bread; a 
butcher nailed by the ear to his own 
doorpost for a similar offence. Cutting 
off ears and noses is considered quite 
a trifling penalty, and in numerous in- 
stances the Frenchmen had the great- 
est difficulty in preventing its applica- 
tion to persons of whose misconduct 
they had found it necessary to com- 
plain to the authorities. But it was 
at Ispahan that these horrors reached 
their height. The motive of the 
Shah’s journey thither, or rather of 
his march at the head of a large body 
of troops, was to suppress a great in- 
surrection, headed by the chief of the 
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Mollahs, the Mahometan Primate of 
Persia, whose ambition, importance, 
and immense wealth, had inspired 
him with the idea of emancipating 
himself from the royal authority. He 
had enlisted under his banner a legion 
of robbers, assassins, scamps, and 
lazzaroni, known in Persia under the 
generic name of louis. These ban- 
ditti had driven out the feeble garri- 
son of Ispahan, and had since lived 
there at free quarters, daily commit- 
ting every imaginable crime. On 
the approach of the Shah’s army, the 
greater part of them fled. Some, 
however, either tardy to escape or 
bolder than the rest, remained con- 
cealed in the city. Search was made 
for them, they were discovered, and 
thousands of their victims flocked 
eagerly to bear witness against them. 
The women, especially, who had en- 
dured outrage at their hands, came 
in crowds, imploring, with tears in 
their eyes, permission to cut off the 
hands and heads of their ravishers. 
This would have been a mild punish- 
ment compared to others that were 
inflicted on these miserable wretches. 
Some were thrown upon bayonets, 
others were buried to the waist, their 
heads downwards, in a row, their legs 
in the air, and tied to each other, so 
as to form what the Persians call! 
gardens of vines. Details still more 
horrible are given by M. Filandin, 
who reverts to the subject at a much 
later period of his travels, when visit- 
ing the curiosities of Shiraz. Man- 
oytcher Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
remarkable for his energy and cruelty, 
and who was then governor of Ispa- 
han, had been sent, some years ago, 
to head an expedition against the 
robber Mamacenis, whose haunts 
were in the mountains between 
Shiraz and Shuster. Having taken 
a certain number of them prisoners, 
he hit upon a plan for striking terror 
into their comrades still at large. In 
the plain of Shiraz, near one of the 
gates of the town, he built a tower, 
in whose walls he left as many 
niches as there were captives. These 
were then placed in the recesses and 
walled up, an opening beirig left op- 
posite to their faces, that the suffer- 
ings they endured might be visible 
to all who passed. M. Flandin found 
some remains of skulls and rags of 
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clothing. Whilst stigmatizing the 
bloodthirsty justice of the East, which 
insists that the chastisement should 
at least equal in eruelty the crime it 
is inflicted for, he yet warns his 
readers against estimating it by a 
European standard. “One must 
have witnessed,” he says, “the bar- 
barous nature of those Asiatic races, 
one must have lived in the midst of 
those savage and untamed tribes, to 
understand how necessary it some- 
times may be to terrify them by the 
example of horrible punishments. 
Terror is salutary, and it can hardly 
be deemed a crime to have recourse 
to ifto preserve a peaceful popula- 
tion from the hands of bandits who 
recoil from no cruelty to gratify 
their criminal instincts. In the East 
the lex talionis is habitually applied ; 
and when one comes to know the 
perfidy and cruelty of the Persians, 
one is less astonished at the horrible 
vengeance with which various chiefs 
and sovereigns have ensanguined the 
pages of their history; one even ends, 
in presence of the abominable crimes 
one witnesses, by habituating one’s-self 
to the idea of the atrociously refined 
punishments to which justice is some- 
times obliged to have recourse, not 
only to avenge society, but-to endea- 
vour to curb the sanguinary passions 
of the villains that abound in Persia.” 
Admitting the force of these palliative 
arguments, it is fair to insist that 
such terrible severities should be ac- 
companied by the most rigid justice, 
which is seldom the case. A crime 
is committed, the offender escapes 
and cannot be caught; but as the 
vengeful arm of Persian law must 
have its victim, somebody else suffers 
in his place. Thus, at Shiraz, when 
M. Flandin was in that neighbour- 
hood, a party of loutis had committed 
several crimes. They took refuge in 
the mosque of Shah-Tcherak, one of 
the most ancient in Persia, which 
serves as a sort of asylum for 
needy seids or descendants of the 
Prophet, who go there to live upon 
alms and upon its revenues. There 
the brigands defended themselves, and 
killed two of the soldiers sent to 
arrest them. The prince governing 


at Shiraz, unwilling to lose his men, 
and to make the mosque a scene of 
bloodshed, ordered that the Joutis 
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should be allowed to eseape. They 
asked no better, and were soon out 
of the town. But the authorities, 
vindictive as feeble, were not to be 
thus appeased; they must revenge 
on somebody the crimes of the men 
they suffered to fly. So the ketkhodah 
(mayor) of one quarter of the town, 
who had the reputation, well or ill 
deserved, of favouring bad characters, 
was laid hold of and decapitated. 
The kalantar (tax-gatherer), con- 
cerning whom similar rumours were 
ufloat, was also arrested, but obtain- 
ed his release, probably by emptying 
his purse: for what is there that 
cannot be obtained for money in 
Persia, the most venal even amongst 
Oriental lands? There a long purse 
is the traveller’s prime requisite. But 
the longest would soon be emptied if 
he yielded to all demands, and some- 
times a heavy horsewhip may be 
advantageously substituted; for in 
Persia it is often better to be ready- 
handed than open-handed. A deter- 
mined mien, good arms, and prompt- 
ness in using them, are indispensable 
to the foreigner. ‘This Messrs. Flandin 
and Coste were not long in discover- 
ing when they parted from the am- 
bassador and his suite, who were 
bound for France by way of Bagdad, 
and ‘commenced independent ram- 
bling. The parting took place at 
Ispahan, still a great city, in spite of 
its decay, its many ruined buildings, 
its scanty population. Ispahan is half 
the world, says the boasting Persian 
proverb, still popular; and certainly 
it is one of the world’s largest cities, 
its circumference being twenty-four 
English miles. But this includes a 
great deal of rural suburb, many 
palaces and gardens, and even vil- 
lages that cluster around, and now 
form part of the city. Its vast extent, 


-its numerous stately domes and ele- 


gant minarets, strike the traveller 
with admiration, but on entering he 
finds its streets solitary, and its inha- 
bitants few. M. Flandin gives a long 
and interesting account of Persia’s 
former capital, before quitting it upon 
an excursion to the west. The party 
consisted of himself and M. Coste, 
a French valet-de-chambre, a Genoese 
cook—a real poisoner, but who atoned 
in some degree for his culinary de- 
ficiencies by his’ skill as an inter- 
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preter—two sais or grooms, and three 
muleteers. The caravan was preceded 
by two ofthe Shali’s goulems or 
couriers, armed cap-d-pie, bearing 
the travellers’ firmans, and charged 
to make them everywhere respected, 
and to find them quarters. Thus 
escorted, the two artists started on 
their first independent expedition. 
But a Persian start is a long business. 
In that country, the first day’s jour- 
ney extends no farther than to the 
gate of the town. There they camp 
and sleep, and sometimes proceed the 
next morning; but this is by no means 
always the case, and frequently they 
remain in the same place for several 
days. They do not invariably trouble 
themselves to pass through the city 
gate, but pitch their tent in some 
square or open place. Having done 
so—and no matter how long they 
remain there—they. are considered to 
be on the road. The origin of this 
strange custom may probably be 
traced to the time, generally con- 
sumed on the first day of a journey 
in properly apportioning and fixing 
the baggage upon the mules—always 
along and troublesome business with 
dilatory muleteers, and in the narrow 
streets of Oriental cities. 

The privilege customarily enjoyed 
in Persia, by all persons travelling 
under guvernment auspices, of free 
quarters, and rations for themselves, 
their servants, and their cattle, was 
not taken advantage of by M. Flandin 
and his friend, who used their firman 
merely to make themselves respected 
by the untrustworthy and perfidious 
race they roamed amongst. They paid 
for everything, to the great disgust 
of their couriers, who wished, as 
usual, to make the oppressive and 
arbitrary right a pretext for plunder, 
extortion, and ill treatment of the 
peasantry. Their justice and forbear- 
ance earned them no increased respect 
from their attendants, or even, at 
first, from the people they so con- 
siderately spared—for rank, in Persia, 
is generally estimated by the inso- 
lence and extortion practised. But 
after a while, and in most cases, the 
villagers understood the state of the 
case, and showed much deference and 
gratitude to the travellers who thus 
gave money for that which, according 
to Persian ideas, they had a perfect 
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right, as they certainly had the 
power, to exact gratis. They had 
abundant botherments upon the road 
without increasing them by continual 
contests for food and forage. Their 
first dispute was with their own 
muleteer, whom they had been so 
weak as to pay in advance, he hav- 
ing refused to start if not paid before- 
hand—for the curious and thoroughly 
Persian reason that, as they were 
the Shah’s guests, they might pro- 
bably, when once upon the line of 
march, discharge their debt with a 
good cudgelling, a circulating medium 
very current between the grandees 
of that happy land and their inferiors. 
But it appears that in Persia, when 
two persons enter into an agreement, 
there is always one dupe where there 
are not two. So, the muleteer, havin 

taken his precautions, and poskiaeed 
his money, his employers were doom- 
ed to victimisation in some form or 
other. They had not long to wait. 
They knavish tchervadar had brought 
his very worst mules; some of them 
died, and he replaced them by asses 
which had difficulty in keeping up 
with the caravan, and continually 
brought it to a halt. On reaching 
the little town of Cougha, M. Flandin 
insisted on his purchasing a_ horse, 
in lieu of one left upon the road. 
The muleteer protested he had left 
all his money at Ispahan, and, al- 
though paid in full, wished his em- 
ployers to give him more. This was 
rather too much for the travellers’ 
patience and mansuetude. They had 
the knave tied to a tree, and the two 
guards searched him, but he had 
hidden his purse so well that they 
could not find it. Thereupon the 
whip was applied, and after a certain 
number of lashes, the rogue, finding 
the Franks beginning to act like Per- 
sians, produced his money, bought a 
horse, and was the best fellow in the 
world. With Persians there is no- 
thing like the thong. Incidents cf 
this kind were of almost daily occur- 
rence during M. Fiandin’s journey, 
until he at last seems to have got 
thoroughly roused, and to ‘have whip 
or sabre constantly in hand. He had 
several very narrow escapes, and 
received some slight. wounds during 
his adventurous journey. The mayors 
of the villages were often trouble- 
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some, disposed to play tricks, and, 
when detected, showed fight. Thus, 
when exploring the ruins of Perse- 
polis, the ketkhodah of a small ham- 
let refused-lodgings to the travel- 
lers, charged them extravagantly for 
provisions, beat their servants be- 
cause they purchased them elsewhere, 
endeavoured to expel them from the 
garden where they had eamped, and 
was nearly shot in a conflict with one 
of their couriers. Fortunately a supe- 
rior functionary happened to visit the 
village the next day, and on hearing 
of his conduct, had him at once 
seized and bastinadoed. Whereupon, 
the following morning—and this is a 
eharacteristic Persian trait—the ket- 
khodah came humbly to the French 
tent to implore pardon. They drove 
him away like a dog, and ever after- 
wards he was gentle, polite, and eager 
to render them services. The same 
treatment had an equally good effect 
on a different elass of public ser- 
vants—the customhouse officers. At 
the foot of the mountain of Pyra- 
zan—which name signifies the old 
woman—upon the way from Shiraz 
to Bender-bouchir, the travellers en- 
countered a party of these rahdars or 
guardians of the road, who demanded 
a duty customarily paid by caravans. 
On M. Fiandin’s refusal, the chief 
seized his horse’s bridle, a liberty 
promptly repaid by a cut of a whip, 
which made the man let go. Up 
came Ressoulbek, the principal courier, 
at a gallop, dashed into the midst of 
the rahdars, loading them with abuse, 
and exhibited his firman. The paper, 
the volley of epithets, and the vigor- 
ous lash, which might have been de- 
livered by the hand of the first noble 
in Persia, produced their effect, and 
the soldiers humbly apologised. 
Ressoulbek, who was not a bad 
fellow for a Persian, was in his own 
person an example of the habitual in- 
justice and insolvency of Persian ad- 
ministration. He had an order on the 
treasury, payable in Shiraz; and M, 
Flandin, who was on familiar and 
friendly terms with the Shahzadeh 
there commanding, did his utmost to 
get it paid, but without success. The 
ince interested himself in the matter, 
ut in vain. Neither his influence, 
nor the authority of the Shah’s seal, 
attached to the document, could prevail 
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over the innumerable tricks and devices 
resorted to by those who should have 
paid. The prince got quite ashamed. 
“To-morrow,” was his constant an- 
swer, but it never came. At last a 
date of payment was positively 
fixed; it was subsequent to that of 
M. Fiandin’s departure. When Res- 
soulbek overtook him on the road, it 
was easy to see by his face that there 
had been further postponement. 
Notwithstanding the promises made 
and the word pledged by the Shah- 
zadeh, the treasurer of the province 
had again put him off. He had been 
to the prince, who had taken his order, 
and promised to have it paid to his 
eousin, who was at Shiraz. “ Poor 
Ressoulbek was quite out of counte- 
nance, and I saw that he blushed for 
the bad faith of the authorities of his 
country. He was ashamed of the 
inexactness or penury of the public 
exchequer; and finding himself un- 
able to palliate the one or conceal the 
other, he said, bitterly, ‘If I had 
neither wife nor children, Saheb, I 
would ask you to take me with you to 
France.” The general consequences 
of this state of things are deplorable ; 
it is thus that all declines and perishes 
in Persia. Patriotism is dead; and 
if a spark of religious fanaticism still 
burns beneath the ashes that cover 
this unhappy country, it no longer 
suffices to warm the heart of the Per- 
sian. A few plundering khans re- 
main about tho throne so leng as they 
see a little gold to be gathered in its 
vicinity ; but amongst the people there 
are many who, regarding the king 
and his vizier with contempt, hesitate, 
and turn towards the foreigner. Theirs 
are the uneasy and anxious glances 
for which the Russians watch in the 
northern provinces, and to which, in 
those of the south, the English already 
actively respond.” 

It is to be observed, and will hardly 
escape any intelligent reader of his 
book, that M. Flandin, a clever 
painter, an industrious antiquarian, 
an agreeable and lively narrator, and, . 
as far as his volumes enable us to 
judge, a generous and kind-hearted 
man, has but crude and romantic 
notions on certain political subjects. 
In observation he is shrewd enough ; 
what he sees he describes well, and 
there is no reason to doubt the cor- 
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rectness of his appreciation of Per- 
sia’s condition, corruption, and de- 
cline—confirmed, moreover, by many 
contemporary writers. But, as we 
before remarked, in all matters relat- 
ing to the East he is an Anglopho- 
bist (to coin a word for the occasion), 
and cherishes a sincere conviction 
that Great Britain is eternally, exclu- 
sively, and unscrupulously bent on 
extending her territory and finding 
new markets for her manufactures. 
He belongs to that division of his 
nation who hold or profess a settled 
and irrational conviction of the habi- 
tual perfidy of this country—a convic- 
tion they would be extremely puzzled 
to justify by the adduction of facts. 
The English, according to him, have 
neglected no means, during the last 
forty years, of weakening and killing 
Persia, and impoverishing its people. 
All the influential men in the country 
are in English pay—rather a heavy 
pull upon the secret-service money ; 
every Englishaan he meets is taken 
for “ one of those agents without any 
official character, but as enterprising 
as they are persevering, whom Eng- 
land sends forth whithersoever she 
has objects to gain and interests to 
preserve.” We feel quite grateful 
when we find him, however rarely, 
departing from his usual strain, and 
bestowing a word or two of commen- 
dation on one of our countrymen—as 
in the case of Mr. Layard, whom he 
fell in with during his rambles, and of 
whom (although far from acquitting 
him of nefarious designs upon the ir- 
dependence of Persia) he speaks as 
“the ingenious and learned interpre- 
ter of the antiquities of Asia.” At 
Persepolis, too, he is so generous as 
to eulogise the man who out-di- 
plomatised Napoleon’s ambassador. 
“Amongst the names,” he says, 
“that travellers have not feared to 
engrave upon the palace of Xerxes, 
very few are those of celebrated men. 
We read, however, those of two di- 
plomatists who have left more hon- 
ourable evidence of their passage 
through Persia than this singular visa 
inscribed between the legs or on the 
breast of the colossus of Persepolis. 
One is that of Sir John Malcolm, am- 
bassador to Feth-Ali-Shah in 1807, 
who has written an excellent history 
of the country. The other is that of 
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the charming author of the Persian 
Gil Blas, of Hadji Baba—Morier, 
who to his literary talent added that 
of an observer and painter of man- 
ners.” We may content ourselves 
with these two brief paragraphs of 
praise, and ransack the volumes in 
vain for further laudation of English- 
men. In doing so we stumble upon 
a passage exemplifying the amusing 
ingenuity with which M. Filandin 
everywhere detects the mischievous 
hand of English influence. He is 
speaking of the narcotic drug haschis, 
extracted from hemp, and principally 
used in Egypt. “It was imported 
into Persia; but the accidents that 
occurred from ‘its use determined 
the Shah to prohibit it under the 
severest penalties—amounting, I was 
assured, to sentence of death—on any 
who brought it into the country. 
This solicitude of the king of Persia 
for his subjects singularly astonished 
me; but as haschis is a dangerous 
rival to opium, I asked myself if it 
might not be possible to recognise 
the finger of England in this vefo. 
The supposition appeared to me much 
more natural and probable than the 
Shah’s capricious tenderness for his 
people.” 

-Jn the course of his protracted pere- 
grinations it is not to be supposed 
that M. Filandin had not numerous 
encounters with persons more inter- 
esting and agreeable to meet than 
covert English emissaries, truculent 
village mayors, refractory custom- 
house officers, and Koul2 assassins. 
He came across all sorts of strange 
characters, such as one scarcely ex- 
pects to fall in with out of the Arabian 
Nights, although to experienced wan- 
derers in the far East they are doubt- 
less familiar enough. The following 
is a striking account of one of these 
meetings :— 

“My researches in the hypogea of 
Persepolis were interrupted by an 
incident that merits narrating. I 
perceived, ascending the path, two 
individuals whose costumes appeared 
to me from afar to differ from that of 
the Persians. They were old men, of 
low stature, but robust and quick- 
eyed. Instead of the pointed cap of 
lambskin, their heads were covered 
with large turbans, whose points 
hung down upon their shoulders. 
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Their beards, instead of being care- 
fully dyed of a fine black, according to 
Persian custom, were perfectly white. 
They exchanged a few words in a 
tongue I had not yet heard spoken in 
those regions; then they addressed 
me in Persian. In reply to my ques- 
tions, they told me they were mer- 
chants from Yezd, whither they were 
returning after a long journey in the 
north of Persia. They added that, 
like almost all the inhabitants of Yezd, 
they were Ghebers ; and that, in their 
quality of fire-worshippers, like Djem- 
shid, the great king who had built the 
palaces of Persepolis, they had been 
unwilling to pass near those ruins 
without turning aside to offer up a 
pious prayer. They had scarcely 
spoken, when they set to gathering 
small wood and dry plants, formed a 
sort of little pile on the edge of the 
rock on which we were, and lighted 
it, murmuring prayers in the same 
language I had heard them speak 
upon their arrival, and which must 
have been Zend, the language of Zoro- 
aster and of the Zendavesia, that 
whose characters were engraven on 
the walls of Persepolis. Whilst the 
two Ghebers thus prayed before their 
fire, I raised my eye to the upper 
bas-relief of the fagade of the funeral 
vault before which we were. The. 
scene it represented was exactly simi- 
lar. This worship still had, after 
more than two thousand years, vota- 
ries whose faith had been preserved 
notwithstanding the persecutions of 
the sectaries of Mahomet and of Ali. 
Long after the departure of the two 
Ghebers, the little pile still smoked, 
and its light smoke ascended towards 
heaven ina thin grey column. I felt 
the influence of a religious impression 
on finding myself alone beside these 
ashes which had received the homage 
of the two prostrate old men; the 
vapour of the sacrifice slowly rising 
above the wild rocks that commanded 
the silent plain, covered with ruins, 
amidst which are still to be found the 
remains of the ancient altars of fire.” 
During the two months M. Flan- 
din’s little party passed amongst these 
interesting remains of Persia’s former 
greatness, few visitors disturbed their 
solitude. Now and then a traveller 
deviated from his road to take a cur- 
sory but wondering survey of the 





































in Persia. [Jan. 
strange bas-relief of ‘Takht-i-Jemshid 
(the throne or palace of Gemschid), 
and wondered even more to find 
Franks camped amidst the ruins, at 
great inconvenience and some risk. 
These visitors generally explained the 
presence of the strangers in the way 
most flattering to their national pride. 
Doubtless they went thither because 
in their own country they had nothing 
so great and magnificent as those 
monuments. Some, however, took a 
different view of the matter. In Per- 
sia and other parts of the East, the 
idea prevails that all ancient monu- 
ments, particularly those bearing in- 
scriptions, indicate the place of hidden 
treasures. The men from an adjacent 
village, whom Messrs. Flandin and 
Coste employed for their archzologi- 
eal diggings, were, like most Persians, 
too intelligent not to take an interest 
in the excavations which brought to 
light fine sculptures, previously almost 
buried in the earth; but still they 
could not believe that the mere love 
of art was the sole stimulant to these 
researches; they were fully persuaded 
that they had to do with treasure- 
seekers, and countenanced a_ report 
that the Franks daily found gold and 
jewels, and that they had discovered 
a vase containing sixteen batiemans, 
or fifty pounds’ weight of gold coin, 
part of which they had sent to the 
Shah. In vain did M. Flandin point 
out the absurdity of these notions, and 
the impossibility of his finding trea- 
sures without the knowledge of the 
men who did all the digging. It was 
their belief that he made them dig 
just to the depth at which he knew 
the treasure lay, and then took it up 
in the night. Nocturnal alarms from 
marauders were the consequence of 
the reports thus spread. Two sol- 
diers, sent by the governor of Shiraz, 
stood sentry by turns the night through, 
masking their fire with a barricade, 
lest they should be pieked off from afar 
by its light. Another ingenious de- 
vice of these warriors was to put caps 
and cloaks on stakes planted in the 
ground round about the fire, to make 
the robbers think the guard numerous. 
They had great confidence in the effi- 
cacy of these scarecrows. Amongst 
other odd visits, M. Flandin one day, 
when hard at work amongst the ruins; 
impugning Ker Porter’s accuracy con- 
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cerning the tails of fabulous monsters, 
and sketching bas-relief combats be- 
tween old Persian divinities, was in- 
truded upon by a gentleman in a tiger- 
skin mantle and pointed yellow cap, 
his arms and legs naked, a large talis- 
man hanging down upon his bare 
breast, and a cup of Indian nut-shell 
suspended by a brass chain from his 
arm. The cup contained some small 
coins, and a little honey, which he 
offered to M. Fiandin. Under pre- 
tence of a gift, he thus asked an alms. 
This curious-looking stranger, whose 
skin was blackened by exposure to 
the sun, and whose leng matted hair 
fell down upon his shoulders, was a 
dervish or fakir, a sample of one of 
the greatest nuisances in Persia. 
These dervishes are generally de- 
bauched reprobates and robbers, but 
are looked upon by the pious as holy 
men, for whom a snug place is spe- 
cially reserved amongst the houris 
of Mahomet’s paradise. The vaga- 
bonds stroll about the country, instal- 
ling themselves wherever they please, 
wa remaining as long as they list. 
None dare refuse them shelter; with 
their cry of Ya, Ali! incessantly re- 
peated, they obtain whatever they 
desire. They are supposed to have 
remedies for all ills; barren women 
consult them, and men dread them on 
account of their reputed power of cast- 
ing spells. “I knew one,” says M. 
Flandin, “who was called dervish- 
Shah, because he had quartered him- 
self upon the king. He never quitted 
the royal residence, but followed the 
Shah, wherever he went, and had his 
tent and his mule or horse to enable 
him todo so. He was the greatest 
possible seamp; drunken, a gambler, a 
debauchee, he combined all imagin- 
able vices in his own person. He was 
nevertheless esteemed a saint, and 
some day perhaps a tomb will be 
raised'to him, bearing the name of 
iman, in token of profound venera- 
tion.” Their vow of poverty imposes 
no privation upon these gentry, since 
they get everything for the asking; 
and sometimes they renounce it, to 
become mirzas or khans, if fortune 
favours them so far. Some few of 
them really are austere religious fa- 
natics, who pass whole days in prayer 
and fasting, and live apart from the 
world, plunged in a sort of stupid 
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ecstacy, which the Mussulmans greatly 
admire. In connection with the po- 
pular belief that they possess myste- 
rious cures for the bites of serpents 
and the sting of scorpions, M. Flandin 
relates a curious incident which oe- 
curred when he was at Ispahan: 
“The Persian servant of a European 
had been stung by a scorpion, and his 
master wished to apply ammonia, 
the usual remedy in such cases, but 
the man refused and ran off to the 
bazaar. When he returned, he said 
he was cured, and appeared to be so. 
The European, rather surprised at this 
almost instantaneous cure, questioned 
him, and found that he had been to a 
dervish who enjoyed great reputation 
in such cases. This dervish, he said, 
after examining the wound and utter- 
ing a few words, had several times 
lightly touched it with a little iron 
blade. Still more astonished at the 
remedy than at the cure, the European 
desired to see the instrument by which 
the latter was said to have been effect- 
ed. At the eost of a small pichkech 
he was allowed to have it for a few 
minutes in his possession. After care- 
ful examination, finding nothing ex- 
traordinary in the instrument, he made 
up his mind that the cure was a mere 
trick ; that the dervish was an impos- 
tor, that the scorpion’s sting had not 
penetrated, and that his servant had 
been more frightened than hurt. He 
threw the blade contemptuously upon 
the table, when to his great surprise, 
he beheld it attach itself strongly to a 
knife. The quack’s instrument was 
simply a magnet. But what power 
had the loadstone’s attraction over 
venom? This discovery was very 
odd; incredulity was at a nonplus; 
and yet the man stung by the scorpion 
was cured, and he who had cured him 
was in great renown at Ispahan for 
the treatment of that sort of wound. 
I relate these facts without eomment; 
who knows if science will not one day 
discover something as yet unknown to 
it but practised by the Persians? Have 
not savages remedies composed of the 
juice of plants, of whose existence our 
European seience is ignorant ?” 

In Persia there is a legend or tra- 
dition for everything, and some of 
these are as fanciful as they are ab- 
surd. When at Teheran, M. Flandin 
was told various strange stories relat- 
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ing to the lofty peak of Demawend— 
that gigantic cone, eternally ice- 
erowned, which in clear weather is 
visible, through the transparent at- 
mosphere of Persia, a hundred leagues 
off, in the city of Ispahan. One of 
the most generally believed tales re- 
lating to the mountain is, that a plant 
grows upon its slopes, and there alone, 
which produces gold. The origin of 
this story is to be traced to the golden 
colour assumed by the teeth of the 
sheep that crop the herbage of the 
Demawend. The phenomenon is 
easily explained by a colouring pro- 
perty of the grass; but the Persians, 
constant lovers of the marvellous, pre- 
fer to behold in it an indication of the 
presence of gold. Some of those whose 
faith is strongest ascend the mountain 
with great labour, to gather this grass, 
and extract its precious essence. There 
are no instances upon record of for- 
tunes having been made in this man- 
ner. A more poetical tradition is that 
preserved with respect to a mauvais 
on the mountain of Pyrazan in 
Cin at a short distance from the 
Persian Gulf. When descending the 
mountain, and soon after quitting a 
little caravanserai, about half wa 
down, at which they had passed the 
night, Messrs. Flandin and Coste came 
to what is called the Coiai-Daukhtar, 
or the young girl's staircase. A stu- 
pendous mountain of rock, flanked by 
a bottomless abyss, has to be descend- 
ed by a narrow track which zigzags 
down its almost perpendicular side. 
The path is worn smooth and slippery, 
there is no foothold for the horses and 
mules, and few caravans accomplish 
the dangerous passage without loss of 
baggage, and often of beasts. When 
ascending the muleteers push and 
support their animals; when descend- 
ing, they hold them back by the tail. 
Not unfrequently they are compelled 
to unload them, and to carry their 
burthens piecemeal over the worst 
parts of the path. This was formerly 
less dangerous ; there were steps cut 
in the rock; crevices were filled up 
with stones. A parapet diminished at 
least the appearance of danger; but of 
the parapet scarcely a vestige remains, 
and the road is a mere goat-track. 
The Persians tell of a young princess 
who once dwelt vpon the summit of 
Pyrazan, and whose lover daily went 
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to visit her. He arrived so panting 
and exhausted, that she had a stair- 
ease cut in the rock to facilitate his 
visits. But the lovers are long since 
dead, and their stairs are broken up 
and degraded. Again, when scaling 
some rocks in the neighbourhood of 
the little town of Hamadan, supposed 
to stand upon the site of Ecbatana, 
the ancient capital of Media, the guides 
pointed out to the travellers, in a tone 
of great veneration, a huge stone mass 
split into two. Its division had been 
effected, they religiously believed and 
confidently affirmed, by a single blow 
of the scimitar of their great iman, Ali. 
A few days previously, a mark upon 
a rock, having the form of a gigantic 
horse-shoe, had been shown to M. 
Flandin as having been left there by 
the hoof of Ali’s horse. A more mo- 
dern, but hardly a more credible mar- 
vel, is pictorially represented amongst 
the ruins of the town of Rhey, near 
Teheran. Hard by an abundant 
spring, known as Ali’s fountain, and 
on the face of a rock chiselled smooth 
for the purpose, amidst nests of eagles 
and vultures, a bas-relief represents 
Feth-Ali-Shah on horseback, striking 
down a lion by a single thrust of his 
lance. An old man, who had belonged 
to that prince’s court, assured M. 
Flandin he had been eyewitness of the 
feat: To which the painter appends 
the remark, that the Persians love the 
marvellous, and have very small re- 
gard for truth. 

On his entrance into Persia, by the 
northern frontier, M Flandin received 
practical proof of Persian dislike to 
the Russians. Whilst sketching his 
first halting-place, he was assailed by 
a shower of stones and abuse, with 
which was coupled the word Moscov 
(Russian). The notion of there being 
other Franks than the Czar’s subjects 
had probably never entered these 
people’s heads. The ambassador 
made his complaint, and the stick, 
that eternal resource in Persia, to 
which high and low are alike subject, 
was applied to improve the geogra- 
phical knowledge of M. Flandin’s as- 
sailants. The loss of Georgia, and 
their defeats on the banks of the 
Araxes, still rankle in the hearts of 
the Persians. Their antipathy to the 
Turks is equally strong, kept up partly 
by the recollection of former wars 
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and antagonism, and partly by sccta- 
rian differences of creed. From the 
latter cause arises a bitter hatred. 
“Turkey,” said the old Mollah then 
prime minister of the Shah, “were it 
twice as large, would be but a small 
mouthful for Persia.” Carried away 
by his furious zeal, the old fanatie did 
not perceive that he talked nonsense. 
Not that such ridiculous rhodomon- 
tade is uncommon in that country, 
whose inhabitants are the very Gas- 
cons of the East, with the difference, 
that Gascons, though they may talk 
big, usually fight well; whereas the 
Persians, dispirited and demoralised, 
and having small inducement to fight 
in defence of a fallen nationality, and 
a government alternately barbarous 
and pusillanimous, are not likely to 
display much greater prowess and 
military skill, when next taken into 
the field, than they did in their con- 
test with the Russians. Individually 
they may be brave. M. Flandin 
somewhere aflirms that they are, al- 
though such is hardly the opinion that 
will be formed from many other pas- 
sages of his book; but it will be hard 
to make an efficient Persian army, 
- under the present system by which 
the country is governed, with officers 
who are either boys, or enervated by 
the excesses and shameful vices to 
which Persians are prone, and who 
look upon the service merely as a 
means of gratifying their more than 
womanish vanity, by wearing fancy 
uniforms, monster epaulets, and dia- 
mond decorations, and have less 
knowledge of their duty than a Euro- 
pean corporal. The private soldiers, 
upon the other hand, have nothing to 
fight for. Taken, for the most part, 
by force, and for perpetual serviee— 
unless the Shah thinks proper to re- 
lease them—receiving a little grain 
for sole rations, they are most irregu- 
larly paid, and are often near to star- 
vation. The Shah takes from his 
coffers the money requisite for the 
payment of the soldier, and gives it 
to his prime minister, from whose 
hand it passes through so many others, 
that the twelve tomauns (about six 
pounds), which ezch man is entitled 
to annually, dwindle to five or six, 
before, after long delay, they reach 
his hands. M. Flandin saw a regi- 
ment that had had no pay for two 
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years. Sometimes their misery drives 
the poor wretches to mutiny, by which 
they perhaps obtain a small payment 
on account; but often it is found more 
convenient to disband them, and raise 
anew regiment. Promotion in Persia 
is obtained neither by merit nor by 
military knowledge, but solely by 
birth, caprice, or intrigue. Princes 
and khans, whatever their age, hav- 
ing never served, totally ignorant of 
military matters, obtain the most im- 
portant posts, and are intrusted with 
commands which they are greatly 
puzzled how to exercise. The degree 
of confidence they inspire in their men 
may be imagined; and the fate of an 
army thus officered, when opposed to 
European troops, or even to the more 
warlike of the Asiatic nations, can 
hardly be doubtful. M. Flandin gives 
some diverting but rather highly- 
coloured sketches of the siege of He- 
rat, and of Hadji Mirza Agassi’s (the 
same fanatical prime minister who 
was for making a meal of Turkey) 
celebrated cannon, which he founded 
in the camp itself, and for which he 
had but a very limited number of 
balls. “The artillerymen’s practice 
was so bad that they all flew over 
the town, and soldiers, enthusiastic 
admirers of the vizier’s balistie skill, 
volunteered to make the circuit of the 
fortress to seck and bring home the 
precious projectiles. It may be ima- 
gined how this formidable besieging 
artillery diverted General Simonitch, 
the Russian ambassador, an old officer 
of Napoleon. He derived great amuse- 
ment, it appears, from the Mo?lah- 
gunner and his innovations: these 
puerilities, conceived with all the gra- 
vity of an Oriental, helped him to pass 
the time during that tedious siege, to 
which the Persians had brought not 
only an army of soldiers, but another 
of artisans and traders of all kinds. 
It seemed as if they were about to 
found a colony in front of the besieged 
place. The royal camp had itself the 
appearance of a town. It comprised 
a bazaar and workshops of all kinds. 
The Persians, lacking confitlence, it 
would seem, either in their strength 
or in their strategic knowledge, 
thought the siege might be a leng 
one, and earried foresight so far as to 
plough and sow the ground around 
their camp. Their labour was not 
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lost; in due time they gathered in the 
harvest.” 

Although French and English offi- 
eers have in turn instructed the Shah’s 
troops, and, for a time, with some 
show of success, the favourable results 
they temporarily achieved melted 
away after their departure. M. Flan- 
din gives a dismal account of the 
state of the Persian army at the time 
of his residence in the country, citing, 
as a specimen—and probably rather 
a favourable one—of the whole, the 
six thousand men he saw encamped, 
under the Shah’s immediate command, 
outside Ispahan. The lines of white 
tents were most symmetrical; the 
guns were drawn up in good order, 
and vigilantly guarded by sentries 
with bare sabres; the horses were 
picketed in the rear, at mangers 
cleverly and cheaply constructed of 
elay. But on parade, and in the field, 
the aspect of affairs was far less mar- 
tial and imposing. Ragged uniforms, 
dirty belts, wretched muskets, many 
of them without flints, some without 
locks, soldiers in a state of misery, 
and officers who knew but just enough 
to make their men carry and present 
arms—such were the elements of the 
regiments ranged beneath the brilliant 
banner of the Lion and the Sun. If 
Russia, as some believe, has designs, 
resolute, although not yet ripe, on 
British India, aa is bent on discover- 
ing a south-east passage to our. vast 
Asiatic possessions, certainly Persia’s 
regular troops would be no serious 
obstacle to her march. She would 
have infinitely more to fear from na- 
tural difficulties, from the immense 
tracts of desert her armies must tra- 
verse—solitudes where no vegetation 
or water are found—from disease and 
climate, and from the harassing at- 
tacks of P[ersia’s irregular cavalry, 
Kourds, Arabs, Turcomans, variously 
armed and equipped, fighting after 
the manner of their different tribes, 
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Parthian-like firing and flying, but 
individually brave, skilful with their 
weapons, and generally well-mounted. 
Led in a body against a disciplined 
Russian foree, they would probably 
be seattered to the winds; distributed 
along its line of march, pressing on its 
rear, cutting off its stragglers, weary- 
ing it by night alarms, intercepting 
its supplies, they would form a heavy 
addition to the perils and difficulties 
it must inevitably brave, by whatever 
route it might attempt to reach our 
Indian frontier. We have always 
considered the apprehensions express- 
ed by some few persons, with respect 
to Russian views on India, to be, if 
not chimerical, at least much exagge- 
rated, and entirely premature. Eng- 
land could hardly have a better bar- 
rier between her Eastern possessions 
and Russia’s ambition than countries 
constituted and inhabited as are Inde- 
pendent Turkey and Afghanistan, or 
than Persia, with its barren salt wastes 
and frequent malaria. Until those 
countries are swallowed up, or subju- 
gated by the encroaching northern 
colossus, there is little chance, we 
think, of Cossacks on our Indian fron- 
tier. If Russia had Constantinople, 
the case would be different. With 
the Black Sea all her own, with the 
great naval power her vastly aug- 
mented trade would speedily give 
her, and with the inereased weight 
she would acquire in Asia, she might 
one day attempt a move eastwards. 
But these are remote speculations, to 
be realised, if ever, only in a very 
distant future. If Russia were allow- 
ed to get the Dardanelles, which it is 
pretty evident she will not be, sho 
would soon find hersclf in a position 
to push westwards as weil as east- 
wards, and would be more likely to 
trench upon Austrian and Prussian 
provinces which lie at her door, than 
to traverse half Asia in quest of a dis- 
tant foe and a doubtful victory. 
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THE QUIET HEART. 


PART II.—CHAPTER VI. 


“ Jenny, Jenny, canna ye open the 
door—it’s just me.” 

“Tt’s just you, mischief and mis- 
chief-maker as ye are,” muttered Jen- 
ny, in answer to Nelly Panton’s soft 
appeal; “and what are you wanting 
here ?” 

But Jenny could not be so inhos- 
pitable as to shut out with a closed 
door the applicant for admission, espe- 
cially as a rapid April shower was 
just then flashing out of the morning 
skies. Nelly came in breathless, shak- 
ing some bright raindrops off her 
dingy shawi; but neither the rain 
upon her cheeks, nor the fresh wind 
that carried it, nor even the haste of 
her own errand, sufficed to bring any 
animating colour to Nelly Panton’s 
face. 

“T’m no to stay a minute,” she said 
breathlessly. “No a creature kens 
I’m here; and you're no to bid me 
stay, but just gie me your advice and 
let me rin—I maun be hame before my 
mother Kens.” 

“J have nae will to keep ye; ye 
needna be feared,” retorted Jenny. 
“ And what’s your pleasure now, that 
you've got so early out to Burn- 
side ?” 

“Nane of the ladies ‘ill be stirring 
yet,” said Nelly, looking round cau- 
tiously. “ It was just a thing I wanted 
to ask you, Jenny—I ken you're aye a 
guid friend.” 

“ Sorrow!” muttered Jenny _ be- 
tween her teeth—but the end of the 
sentence died away; and whether 
the word was used as an epithet, or 
whether it was “Sorrow take you!” 
Jenny’s favourite ban, Nelly, inno- 
cently confiding, did not pause to in- 
quire. 

“For I heard in the Brigend that 
you had been kent to say that you 
wouldna gang a’ the gate to London 
if the mistress ga’e you triple your 
wage,” said a “and that you 
would recommend her to a younger 
lass. My auntie, Marget Panton, 
even gaed the length to say that ye 
had been heard to mention my name ; 


but I wouldna have the face to believe 
that, though mony thanks to ye for 
the thought; and I just ran out when- 
ever I rose this morning to say, do 
ye think I might put in an applica- 
tion, Jenny, aye counting on you asa 
guid friend ?” 

“Wha ever gave ye warrant to be- 


lieve that I was a guid friend?” ex- 


claimed Jenny. “My patience! you 
taking upon you to offer yoursel for 
my place. My place! And wha daur- 
ed to say 1 wanted to leave the mis- 
tress? Do ye think wage, or triple 
wage, counts with me? Do ye think 
I’m just like yoursel, you pitiful self- 
secking creature? Do ye think ony 
mortal would ever be the better of you 
in ony strait, frae a sair finer to a fa- 
mily misfortune? Gae way wi’ ye! 
My place, my certy! Would naething 
serve ye but that ?” 
“Ye see I’m no taking weel wi’ 
hame,” said the undismayed Nelly. 
“My mother and me canna put up 
right, and me being sae lang away 
before, she’s got out of the use of my 
attentions, and - canna understand 
them. But I’m real attentive for a’ 
that, Jenny, and handy in mony a 
thing that wouldna be expected frae 
the like of you; and I could wait 
on Miss Menie, ye ken, being mair 
like her ain years, and fleech up the 
mistress grand. I ken I could—be- 
sides greeing with the stranger ser- 
vants, which it’s no to be expected 
you would do, being aye used to your 
ain way. But for my part, I’m real 
quiet and inoffensive—folk never ken 
me in a house; and I have my ain 
reasons for wanting to gang to Lon- 
don, baith to look after Johnnie, and 
ither concerns of my ain—and I would 
aye stand your friend constant, and 
be thankful to you for recommending 
me—and I’m sure afore the year was 
done the mistress would be thankful 
too for a guid lass—and I could re- 
commend you to a real fine wee cot- 
tage atween Kirklands and the Brig- 
end, with a very cheery window look- 
ing to the road, that would do grand 
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for a single woman; or my mother 
would be blithe to take you in for a 
lodger, and she’s guid company when 
she’s no thrawn—and Jenny, wo- 
man——” 

“Gang out of this house,” said 
Jenny, with quict fury, holding the 
door wide open in her hand, and set- 
ting down her right foot upon the 
floor of her own domain, with a stamp 
of absolute supremacy. “No anither 
word—gang out of this door, and let 
me see your face again if ye daur! 
Gang to London—fleech up the mis- 
tress—wait upon Miss Menie! My 
patience !—and you'll ca’ a decent 
_ woman thrawn to me! Gang out of 
this house, ye shadow! the sight of 
you’s enough to thraw ony mortal 
temper. Your mother, honest wo- 
man !—but I canna forgive her for 
being art or part in bringing the like 
of you to this world. Are ye gaun 
away peaceably—or I'll put ye out 
by the shouthers with my ain twa 
hands !” 

“ Eh, sic a temper!” said Nelly Pan- 
ton, vanishing from the threshold as 
Jenny made one rapid step forward. 
“Tm sure I forgive you, Jenny, 
though I’m sure as weel, that if the 
rain hadna laid a’ the stour, mony a 
ane has shaken the dust off their feet 
for a testimony against less ill usage 
than you've gi’en me; but I’m thankful 
for my guid disposition—I’m thankful 
that there’s nae crook in me, and I 
leave you to your ain thoughts, Jenny 
Durward; it’s weel kent what a life 
thae twa puir ladies lead with ye 
through a’ the countryside.” 

The kitchen door violently shut, by 
good fortune drowned for Jenny this 
last vindictive utterance, and Nelly 
Panton, unexcited, drew her shawl 
again close over her elbows, and went 
with her stealthy steps upon her wa 
—a veritable shadow falling dar 
across the sunshine, and without a 
spot of brightness in her, within or 
without, to throw back reflection, or 
answer to the sunny morning light 
which flashed upon all the glistening 
way. 

But no such quietness possessed 
the soul of Jenny of Burnside ; over 
the fresh sanded floor of her bright 
kitchen her short vigorous steps pat- 
tered like hail. Cups and saucers 
came ringing down from her hands 
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upon the tray, which she was crowding 
with breakfast “things.” The bread- 
basket quivered upon the table where 
her excited hand had set it down. 
She turned to the hearth, and the 
poor little copper kettle rang upon 
the grate—the poker assaulted the 
startled fire—the very chain quaked 
and trembled, hanging from the old- 
fashioned crook far back in the abyss 
of the chimney. Very conspicuous in 
this state of the mental atmosphere be- 
came Jenny’s high shoulder. It seem- 
ed to develop and increase with every 
additional fuff, and the most liberal 
and kindly commentator could not 
have denied this morning the existence 
of the “ thraw.” 

And not without audible expres- 
sion, over and above the hard-drawn 
breath of the “ fuff,’ was Jenny’s 
indignation. “My place, my certy! 
less wouldna serve her!”—* Handier 
than could be expected frae the like 
of me!”—“Stand my friend con- 
stant !”—“ A cothouse atween Kirk- 
lands and the Brigend!” <A snort of 
rage punctuated and separated every 
successive quotation, till, as Jenny 
cooled down a little, there came to 
her relief a variety of extremely com- 
plimentary titles, all very eloquent and 
expressive, conveying in the clear- 
est language Jenny’s opinion of the 
good qualities of Nelly Panton, which 
last, by-and-by, however, softened 
still further into the milder chorus 
of “a bonnie ane!” with which 
Jenny’s wrath gradually wore itself 
away. 

All this time the sunshine lay silent 
and unbroken upon the paved pas- 
sage, with its strip of matting, and 
the light shone quiet in Mrs. Laurie’s 
parlour. ‘The petulant rain had ceased 
to ring upon the panes, though some 
large drops hung: there still, clinging 
to the framework of the window, and 
gradually shrinking and drying up 
before the light. The branches with- 
out made a sheen through the air 
almost as dazzling as if every tree 
were a Highland dancer with a drawn 
claymore in his right hand, and tho 
larch flung its spray of rain upon 
Menie Laurie’s chamber window, bid- 
ding her down to the new life and the 
new day which brightened all the 
watching hills. 

And now comes Mrs. Laurie steadily 
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down the stairs with her little shawl in 
her hand, and traces of a mind made 
up and determined in her face; and 
now comes Menie, with a half song 
on her lips, and a little light of amuse- 
ment and expectation in her eyes, for 
Menie has heard afar off the sound of 
Jenny’s excitement. But Jenny, too 
decorous to invade the dignity of the 
breakfast-table, says nothing when 
she brings in the kettle, and does not 
even add to its fuff the sound of her 
own, and Menie has time to- grow 
composed and grave, and to hear 
with a more serious emotion Mrs. 
Laurie’s decision. Not without a 
sigh Mrs. Laurie intimates it, though 
her daughter knows nothing of the 
one reason which has overweighed all 
others. But the ruling mind of the 
household, having decided, loses no 
time in secondary hesitations. “We 
will try to let Burnside as it is, 
Menie,” said Mrs. Laurie, looking 
round upon the familiar room. “If 
we can get a careful tenant, it will be 
far better not to remove the furniture. 
If we make it known at once, the 


house may be taken before the term ;. 


and I will write to your aunt and say 
that we accept her offer. It is a long 
journey by land, and expensive. I 
think we will go to Edinburgh first, 
Menie. The weather is settled, and 
should be fine at Whitsunday; and 
then to London by sea.” 

Menie did not trast herself to ex- 
press in words the excitement of hope 
and pleasure with which she heard 
this great and momentous change 
brought down into a matter of sober 
everyday arrangement ; but it was not 
difficult to understand and translate 
the varying colour on her cheek, and 
the sudden gleam of her sunny eyes. 
As it happened, however, with a na- 
tural caprice, the one objection which 
her mother’s will could not set aside 
suddenly suggested itself to Menie. 
She looked up with a slight alarm— 
“But Jenny, mother?’ Menie Laurie 
could not realise the possibility of 
leaving Jenny behind. 

Mrs. Laurie’s hand had not left the 
bell. Jenny, at the door, caught the 
words with satisfaction. But Jenny 
did not choose to acknowledge herself 
subject to any influence exercised by 
the “youngest of the house ;” and 
Jenny, moreover, had come prepared, 
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and had no time to lose in prelimi- 
naries. 
“There’s twa or three things to be 
done about the house before onybody 
can stir out of this,” said Jenny empha- 
tically, pausing when she had half 
cleared the breakfast-table. “I want 
to ken, mem, if it’s your pleasure, what 
time we’re to gang away.” 
“T have just been thinking—about 
the term, Jenny,” said her mistress, ac- 
cepting Jenny’s adhesion quietly and 
without remark; “if we can get a 
tenant to Burnside.” 
“T thought you would be wanting 
a tenant to Burnside,’ muttered 
Jenny, “to make every table and 
chair in the house a shame to be seen, 
and the place no fit to live in when 
we come back ; but it’s nane o’ Jenny’s 
business if the things maun be spoiled. 
I have had a woman at me this morn- 
ing with an offer to gang in my 
place. I’ve nae business to keep it 
out of your knowledge, so you may 
get Nelly Panton yet, if it’s your 
pleasure, instead of me. I’m speaking 
to your mother, Miss Menie; the like 
of you has nae call to put in your 
word. Am I to tell Nelly you would 
like to speak to her, mem—or what am 
I to say ?” 
And Jenny again planted her right 
foot firmly before her, again expanded 
her irascible nostril, and, with comic 
perversity and defiance, stood and 
waited for her mistress’s answer. 
“ Away you go, Jenny, and put 
your work in order,” said Mrs. Laurie ; 
“get somebody in from the Brigend to 
help you, and let everything be ready 
for the flittinz—you know I don’t 
want Nelly Panton—no, you need not 
interrupt me—nor anybody else— 
We'll all go to London together, and 
we'll all come back again some time 
if we’re spared. I don’t know how 
ou would manage without us, Jenny ; 
ut see, there’s Menie with open eyes 

wondering what we should do without 
ou.” 

“ Na, the bairn has discrimination,” 
said Jenny steadily; “that’s just 
what I say to mysel. Nae doubt it’s 
a great change to a woman at my 
time of life, but I just say’ what-could 
the two ladies do, mair especially a 
young lassie like Miss Menie, and 
that’s enough to reconcile ane to mony 
a thing. Weel, Ill see the wark 
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putten in hands; but if you take my 
advice, mem, ye’ll see baith mistress 
and maid afore ye let fremd folk into 
Burnside. It’s no ilka hand that can 
keep up a room like this; for I ken 
mysel the things were nace mair like 
what they are now, when I came first, 
than fir wood’s like oak; and what’s 
the matter of twa or three pounds, by 
the month, for rent, in comparison with 
ruining a haill house of furniture ?— 
though, to be sure it’s nae business of 
mine; and if folk winna take guid 
counsel when it’s offered, naebody can 
blame Jenny.” 

So saying, Jenny went briskly to 
her kitchen, to set on foot immediate 
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preparations for the removal, leaving 
her “guid counsel” for Mrs. Laurie’s 
consideration. Mrs. Laurie found 
little time to deliberate. She had 
few distant friends, and no great 
range of correspondents at any time, 
and another perusal of Miss Annie 
Laurie’s epistle set her down to an- 
swer it with a puzzled face. A little 
amusement, a little impatience, a 
little annoyance, drew together the 
incipientgurve on Mrs. Laurie’s brow, 
and Jenny’s advice got no such jus- 
tive at her hands as would have satis- 
fied Jenny, ani was summarily dis- 
missed whexu its time of consideration 
came. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Johnnie Lithgow exists no longer.” 
The words chased the colour from 
Menie Laurie’s cheek, and drew a 
pitying exclamation from her lips. 
Alas, for Johnnie Lithgow’s mourn- 
ing mother! But Menie read on and 
laughed, and was consoled. “There 
is no such person known about the 
office of the great paper; but Mr. 
Lythgoe, the rising critic, the leader 
of popular judgments, and writer of 
popular articles, is fast growing into 
fame and notice. The days of the 
compositor are over, and I fear the 
author must be a little troubled about 
the plebeian family who once rejoiced 
the poor young printer’s heart. Yet 
the heart remains a very good heart, 
my dear Menie—vain, perhaps, and a 
little fickle and wavering, not quite 
knowing its own mind, but a very 
simple kindly heart in the main, and 
sure to come back to all the natural 
duties and loves. I give you full war- 
rant to comfort the mother. Johnnie 
has been somewhat fé/ed and lionised 
of late, and is not, perhaps, at present 
exactly what our sober unexcitable 
friends call steady. His head is turned 
with the unusual attention he has 
been receiving, and perhaps a little 
salutary humiliation may be neces- 
sary to bring him down again; but I 
have no fear of him in the end. He 
is very clever, writes extremely well, 
and is one of the most wise and sensi- 
ble of men—in print. I almost wonder 
that I have not mentioned him to you 
sooner, for he and I have seen a good 





deal of each other of late, and Johnnie 
is a very good fellow, I assure you— 
not without natural refinement, and 
very fresh, and hearty, and genial ; 
moreover, a rising man, as the common 
slang goes, and one who has made a 
wonderful leap in a very short time ; 
so we must pardon him in his first ela- 
tion if he seems a little negligent of his 
friends.” 

A slight flush of colour ran waver- 
ing over Menie’s cheek as “a little sa- 
lutary humiliation may be necessary” 
she repeated under her breath, and, 
starting at the sound of her own voice, 
looked round guilty, as if in terror lest 
she had been overheard. But there 
was ne one to overhear—no one but 
her own heart, which, suddenly start- 
led out of its quiet, looks round too 
with a timid, troubled glance, as if a 
ghost had crossed its line of vision, and 
hears these words echoing softly 
among all the trees. Well, there is no 
harm in the words, but Menie feels as 
if, in whispering them, she had betrayed 
some secret of her betrothed, and with 
an uneasy step and clouded face she 
turns away. 

Why ?—or what has Randall done 
to call this shadow up on Menie Lau- 
rie’s way? But Menie Laurie neither 
could nor would tell, and only feels a 
cloud of vague vexation and unex- 
plainable displeasure rise slowly up 
upon her heart. 

Yet it is no very long time til] Mrs. 
Laurie hears the news, unshadowed 
by any dissatisfaction, and very soon 
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after Menie is speeding along the 
Kirklands road restored to all her 
usual cloudlessness, though it happens 
somehow, that, after «, = cond bold 
plunge at it in the stillness of her own 
room, which reddened Menie’s cheek 
again with involuntary anger, she 
skips this objectionable patagraph in 
Randall’s letter, and, asking herself 
half audibly, what Johnnie Lithgow 
is to her, solaces herself out of her 
uneasiness by Randall’s iltation 
over her own last letter. Ran- 
dall is most heartily and cordially 
rejoiced to think of having his be- 
trothed so near hin—there can be no 
doubt of that. 

And here upon the hillside path, 
almost like one of those same delicate 
beechen boughs which wave over its 
summit, July Home comes fluttering 
down before the wind—her soft un- 
eertain feet scarcely touching the 
ground, as you can think—her brown 
dress waving—her silky hair betray- 
ing itself as usual, astray upon her 
shoulders. Down comes July, not 
without a stumble now and _ then, 
over boulder or bramble, but look- 
ing very much as if she floated on 
the sweet atmosphere which streams 
down fresh and full from the top of 
the hill, and the elastic spring air 
eould bear her well enough upon its 
sunny current for all the weight she 
has. Very simple are the girlish salu- 
tations exchanged when the friends 
meet. “Eh, Menie, where are you 
going?” and “Is that you, July? you 
ean come with me.” 

And now the road has two shadows 
upon it instead of one, and a murmur 
of low-toned voices running like a 
hidden tinkle of water along the 
hedgerow’s side. “Johnnie Lithgow! 
eh, I’m glad he’s turned clever,” said 
little July; “he used to come up 
the hill at nights when nobody ever 
played with me ; and I think, Menie— 
you'll no be angry’—he had more 
patience than Randall, for I mind 
him once carrying me, when I was 
just a little thing, all the way round 
the wood to the Resting Stane, to see 
the sunset, and minding what I said 
too, though I was so wee. I'm glad, 
Menie—I’m sure I’m very glad; but 
Randall, being clever himself, might 
have told us about Johnnie Lithgow 
before.” 
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“You never ean think that Johnnie 
Lithgow is as clever as Randall,” said 
Menie, indignantly. “That’s not 
what I mean either. Randall’s not 
clever, July. You need not look se 
strange at me. Clever! Jenny’s 
clever; I’m clever myself at some 
things; but Randall—I eall Randall 
a genius, July.” 

And Menie raised loftily the face 
which was now glowing with a flush 
of affectionate pride. With a little 
awe July assented; but July still in 
her inmost heart asserted Randall te 
be clever, and rather avoided a dis- 
cussion of this perplexing word genius, 
which July did not feel herself quite 
competent to define or understand. 

And now the road begins to slope 
upwards, the hedgerow breaks and 
opens upon braes of close grass, mark- 
ed here and there by bars and streaks 
of brown, like stationary shadows, 
and rich with little nests of low- 
growing heather and hillside flowers. 
An amphitheatre of low hills opens 
now from the summit of this one, 
which the road mounts. Bare un- 
wooded slopes, falling away at their 
base into, cultivated fields, and rising 
upward in stretches of close-cropped 
pasture land; soft luxurious grass, 
sweet with its thyme and _ heather, 
with small eyes of flowers piercing up 
from under its close-woven blades— 
soft as summer couch need be, and 
elastic as ever repelled the foot of pass- 
ing herdsman; but looking somewhat 
bare in its piebald livery, as it breaks 
upon the bright spring sky above. 

And the road dives down—down 
into the hollows of the circle, where 
gleams a winding burn, and rises a 
village, its roofs of tile and thatch 
basking serenely in the sun. A little 
church, holding up a little open beifry 
against the hillside, as if entreating 
to be lifted higher, stands at the en- 
trance of the village; and you can 
already see the little span-broad 
bridges that cross the burn, and the 
signboards which hang above the doors 
of the cottage shops in the main street. 
Here, too, keeping the road almost 
like an official of equal authority, the 
smithy glows with its fiery eye upon 
the kirk; for the kirk, you will per- 
ceive, is almost a new one, and has 
little pretensions to the hereditary 
reverence of its small dependeney, 
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standing there bare and alone, with- 
out a single grave to keep watch upon ; 
whereas the smiddy’s antique roof is 
heavy with lichens; and ploughs and 
harrows, resplendent in primitive red 
and blue, obtrude themselves a little 
way beyond its door, with the satis- 
faction of conscious wealth. 

And here is a cottage turning its 
back upon the burn, and modestly 
setting down its white doorstep upon 
the rude causeway: the door is open, 
and some one sits at work by the fire- 
side within; but it. a corner stands a 
sack of meal, and a little humble 
counter interposes sideways between 
the fire and the threshold. Some 
humble goods lie on the window- 
shelves, and the counter itself has a 
small miscellany—dim glasses, full of 
“sweeties ;” dimmer still with balls 
of cotton, blue and white with stiffly 
twisted sticks of sampler worsted, and 
red and yellow stalks of barley-sugar, 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
thread. Altogether the counter, with 
its dangling scales, the half-filled 
shelves that break the light from the 
window, and the few drawers behind, 
fit out the village shop where Mrs. 
Lithgow does a little daily business, 
enough to keep herself, alone and wi- 
dowed, in daily bread. 

For Nelly Panton, sitting behind at 
the fire, is a mantua-maker, and main- 
tains herself. By good fortune, this 
maintenance is very cheaply accom- 
plished; and Nelly’s “drap parritch” 
and cup of tea are by much the small- 
est burden which her society entails 
upon her mother. Decent lass as 
Nelly is, she has come through no 
small number of vicissitudes, and, 
swayed between household service 
and this same disconsolate mantua- 
making of hers, like the discontented 
pendulum—not to speak of two or 
three occasions past, when Nelly has 
been just on the eve of being married, 
a consummation which even the de- 
vout desire of Mrs. Lithgow has not 
yet succeeded in bringing peacefully 
to pass-—for Nelly and her lovers, 
as Mrs. Lithgow laments pathetically, 
“can never gree lang enough,” and 
some kind fairy always interposes in 
time to prevent any young man of 
Kirklands from accomplishing to him- 
self such a fate. 

Mrs. Lithgow’s dress is scarcely less 
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doleful than her daughter: a petticoat 
of some dark woollen stuff, and a clean 
white shortgown, are scarcely enli- 
vened by the cheek apron, bright blue 
and white as it is, which girds in the 
upper garment; but the close cap 
which marks her second widowhood 
encloses a face fresh, though care- 
worn, with lines of anxious thought 
something too clearly defined about 
the brow and cheeks. A little per- 
plexity adds just now to the care upon 
the wid@W’s face ; for upon her coun- 
ter stands a square wooden box, 
strongly corded and sealed, over 
which, with much bewilderment, the 
good woman ponders. Very true, it 
is directed to Mrs. Lithgow, Kirklands, 
and Kirklands knows no Mrs. Lithgow 
but herself; but with a knife in her 
hand to cut the cord, and a little 
broken hammer beside her on the 
counter, with which she proposes to 
“prize” open the securely nailed lid, 
the widow still hangs marvelling over 
the address, and the broad red office- 
seal, and wonders once again who it 
can be that sends this mystery to her. 

“[ve heard of folk getting what 
lookit like a grand present, and it 
turning out naething but a wisp 0’ 
straw, or a weight of stanes,” said the 
perplexed Mrs. Lithgow, as her young 
visitors saluted her; “but this is 
neither to ca’ very heavy nor very 
licht; and it’s no directed in a hand 
of write that ane might have kenned, 
but in muckle printed letters like a 
book; and I’m sure I canna divine, 
if I was thinking on a’body I ever 
kent a’ my days, wha could send such 
a thing to me.” 

“But if you open the box you'll 
see,” cried July Home. “Eh! I wish 
you would open it the time we’re here ; 
for I think I ken it’s from Johnnie, 
and Menie Laurie has grand news of 
Johnnie in her letter. Iwas as glad 
as if it was me. He’s turned clever, 
Mrs. Lithgow; he’s growing to be a 
great man like our Randall. Eh! 
Menie, what ails her ?” 

Something ailed her that July did 
not know ;—a trembling thrill of ap- 
prehensive joy, an intense realisation 
for the moment of all her terrors and 
sorrows suddenly inspired, and flood- 
ed over with the light of a new hope. 
The colour fled from Mrs. Lithgow’s 
very lips; the little broken hammer 
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fell with a heavy clang upon the floor 
at her feet. Her eyes turned wistfully, 
eagerly, upon Menie; the light swam 
in them, and yet they could read so 
clearly the expression of this face. 

And Menie, conquering her blush 
and hesitation, took out her letter, 
and read bravely so much of it as was 
suitable for the mother’s ear. The 
mother forgot all about the mysterious 
box, even though it seemed so likely 
now to come from JohnnieggShe sat 
down abruptly on the wooden chair 
behind the counter; she lifted up her 
checked apron, and pressed it with 
both hands into the corners of her 
eyes. “My puir laddie! my puir 
laddie!”—You could almost have fan- 
cied it was some misfortune to John- 
nie which caused this swelling of his 
mother’s heart. 

“And he’s in among grand folk, 
and turning a muckle man himsel,” 
said Mrs. Lithgow softly, after a con- 
siderable pause. “ Was that what the 
letter said?—was that what the folk 
telled me ?—and he’s my son for a’ that 
—Johnnie Lithgow, my ain little young 
bairn.” 

“T think, mother, ye may just as 
weel let me open the box,” said Nelly, 
coming forward with her noiseless 
step. “We'll ken by what’s in’t if 
he’s keeping thought of us; though 
I'm sure it’s no muckle like as if he 
was, keeping folk anxious so lang, 
and him prospering. I'll just open 
the box. I wouldna be ane to hang 
at his tails if Johnnie thought shame 
of his poor friends; but still a consi- 
derate lad would miad that there’s 
mony a little thing might be useful at 
Kirklands. Tl open the box and 
see.” 

The mother rose to thrust her away 
angrily. “Is it what he sends I’m 
heeding about, think ye?” she ex- 
claimed, with momentary passion. 
“Tm his mother; I’m seeking nae- 
thing but his ain welfare and well- 
doing. Was’t gifts | wanted, or pro- 
fit by my son? But ane needna speak 
to you.” 

“Eh! but there’s maybe a letter,” 
said July Home, with a little natural 
artifice. “Mrs. Lithgow, I would open 
it and see.” 

And Mrs. Lithgow, with this hope, 
cut the cords vigorously, though with 
a trembling hand—rejecting, not with- 
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out anger, the offered assistance of 
Nelly, who now crossed her hands 
demurely on her apron, and stood, 
virtuous and resigned, looking on. 
Little July, very eager and curious, 
could not restrain her restless fingers, 
but helped to loose the knots invo- 
luntarily with a zealous aid, which 
the widow did not refuse; and Menie, 
not quite sure that it was right to in- 
trude upon the mother’s joy, but very 
certain that she would greatly like to 
see what Johnnie Lithgow sent home, 
lingered with shyer and less visible 
curiosity, between the counter and the 
door. 

But Mrs. Lithgow’s hands, trem- 
bling with anxiety, and the excite- 
ment of great joy, and the-little thin 
fingers of July, never very nervous 
at any time, made but slow progress 
in their work; and poor July even 
achieved a scratch here and there 
from refractory nails before it was 
concluded. When the lid had been 
fairly lifted off, a solemn pause en- 
sued. No letter appeared; but a bril- 
liant gown-piece of printed cotton lay 
uppermost, the cover and wrapper of 
various grandeurs below. Mrs. Lith- 
gow pulled out these hidden glories 
hurriedly, laying them aside with only 
a passing glance; a piece of silk, too 
grand by far for anybody within a 
mile of Kirklands ; ribbons which even 
Menie Laurie beheld with a flutter of 
admiration; and a host of other arti- 
cles of feminine adornment, so indis- 
putably put together by masculine 
hands that the more indifferent spee- 
tators were tempted to laughter at 
last. But Mrs. Lithgow had no leisure 
to laugh—no time to admire the some- 
what coarse shawl which she could 
wear, nor the gay gowns which she 
eould not. Down to the very depths, 
and, conclusion of all, to the white 
paper lying in the bottom of the box; 
but not a scrap of written paper bade 
his mother receive all these from 
Johnnie. The gift came unaccompa- 
nied by a single word to identify the 
giver. Mrs. Lithgow sat down again 
in her chair, subdued and silent, and 
Menie had discernment enough to see 
the bitter tears of disappointed hope 
that gathered in the mother’s eyes; 
but she said nothing, either of com- 
ment or complaint, till the slow busi- 
ness-like examination with which 
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Nelly began to turn over these ano- 
nymous gifts, startled into sudden 
provocation and anger the excitement 
which, but for pride and jealous re- 
gard that no one should have a word 
to say against her son, would fain 
have found another channel. 

“Eh! Mrs. Lithgow, isn’t it bon- 
nie?” cried simple little July Home, 
as she smoothed down with her hand 
the glistening folds of silk. Mrs. Lith- 
gow had laid violent hands upon it, 
to thrust it back into the box out of 
Nelly’s way; but as July spoke, her 
own womanish interest was roused, 


and now, when the first shock had - 


passed, the tears in the widow’s eyes 
grew less salt and bitter; she looked 
at the beautiful fabrie glistening in the 
light—she looked at the little pile of 
bright ribbons—at the warm comfort- 
able shawl, and her heart returned to 
its first flush of thankfulness and con- 
tent. 

“Tt’s far owre grand for the like of 
me,” she said at last; “it would be 
mair becoming some of you young 
ladies; but a young lad’s no to be 
expected to ken about such things; 
and he’s bought it for the finest he 
could get, and spent a lock of siller 
on’t to pleasure his mother. I’m no 
surprised mysel—it’s just like his kind 
heart ; but there’s few folk fit to judge 


But Menie Laurie was by no means 
satisfied that even simple little July 
should make comparison so frequent 
between Randall, her own hero, and 
the altogether new and sudden eleva- 
tion of Johnnie Lithgow. Johnnie 
Lithgow might be very clever, might 
be a newspaper conductor, and a 
rising man; but Randall—Randall, 
in spite of the little chillness of that 
assumed superiority which could think 
humiliation necessary to bring his 
youthful countryman down—in spite 
of Menie’s consciousness that there 
lacked something of the frank and 
generous tone with which one high 
spirit should acknowledge the excel- 
lence of another—Randall was still 
the ideal genius, the something so far 
above “clever,” that Menie felt him 
insulted by praise so mean as this word 
implied. 
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my Johnnie; he was never like other 
callants a’ his days.” 

But still Mrs. Lithgow could not 
bear Nelly’s slow matter-of-fact per- 
usal, and comment on her new trea- 
sures. She put them up, one by one, 
restored them t» the box, and carried 
it away to her own room in her own 
arms, to be privately wept and re- 
joiced over there. 

“Randall never sent home any- 
thing like you,” said July softly to 
herself, as they returned to Burnside, 
“and Randall was clever before John- 
nie Lithgow. I wonder he never had 
the thought.” . 

“Randall knows better,” said Me- 
nie. “When Randall sends things, 
he sends becoming things; it’s only 
you, July, that have not the thought: 
if Johnnie Lithgow had been wise, he 
would not have sent such presents to 
Kirklands.” 

But just then a line of a certain 
favourite song crossed Menie’s mind 
against her wili—“ Wisdom’s sae 
cauld ;” and July looked down upon 
her own printed frock, and thought a 
silken gown, like Johnnie Lithgow’s 
present, might be a very becoming 
thing. At seventeen—even at twenty 
—one appreciates a piece of kindly 
folly fully better than an act of wis- 
dom. 








There was little time for speculation 
on the subject, yet many a mood of 
Menie’s was tinged by its passing 
gleam, for Menie sometimes thought 
her betrothed unappreciated, and was 
lofty and scornful, and disposed in his 
behalf to defy all the world. Some- 
times impatient of the estimation, 
which, great though it was, was not 
great enough, Menie felt not without 
a consoling self-satisfaction that she 
perfect justice. 
Johnnie Lithgow !—what though he 
did write articles! Menie was very 
glad to believe, condescendingly, that 
he might be clever, but he never could 
be Randall Home. 

“You'll hae heard the news,” said 
Miss Janet, sitting very upright in 
one of the Burnside easy-chairs, with 
her hands crossed on her knee ; “they 
say that you and. our Randall, Miss 
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Menie, my dear, were the first, be- 
tween you, to carry word of it to his 
mother, and her breaking her heart 
about her son. But Mrs. Lithgow’s 
gotten a letter from Johnnie noo, a’ 
about how grand he is—and I hear 
he’s paying a haill guinea by the week 
for his twa rooms, and secing a’ the 
great folk in the land—no to say that 
he’s writing now the paper he ance 
printed, and is great friends with our 
Randy. Randy was aye awfu’ parti- 
cular of his company. I was saying 
mysel it was the best sign I heard of 
Johnnie Lithgow that Randall Home 
was taking him by the hand; I’m no 
meaning pride, Mrs. Laurie. I’m sure 
I ken so weel it’s a’ his ain doing, and 
the fine nafure his Maker gave him, 
that I aye say we’ve nae right to be 
proud; but it would be sinning folks’ 
mercies no to ken—and IJ never saw a 
lad like Randall Home a’ my days.” 

Menie said nothing in this presence. 
Shy at all times to speak of Randall 
—before her own mother and his aunt 
it was a thing impossible, but she 
glanced up hastily with glowing eyes, 
and a flush of sudden colour, to meet 
Miss Janet’s look. Miss Janet’s face 
was full of affectionate pride and ten- 
derness, but the good simple features 
had always a little cloud of humility 
and deprecation hovering over them. 
Miss Janet knew herself liable to at- 
tack on many points, knew herself 
very homely, and not at all worthy of 
the honour of being Randall’s aunt, 
and had been snubbed and put down 
a great many times in the course of her 
kindly life—so Miss Janet was wont 
to deliver her modest sentiments with 
a little air of half-troubled propitiatory 
fear. 

Mrs. Laurie made little response. 
She was busy with her work at the 
moment, and, not without little angles 
of temper for her own share, did not 
always quite join in this devout ad- 


miration of Randall Home. Menie, 
“thinking shame,” said nothing 


either, and in the momentary silence 
which ensued, Miss Janet’s heart rose 
with a flutter of apprehension; she 
feared she had said something amiss 
—too much or too little; and Miss 
Janet’s cheeks grew red under the 
abashed eyes which she bent so 
anxiously over the well-known _pat- 
tern of Mrs. Laurie’s carpet. 
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“Tm feared you’re thinking it’s a’ 
vain glory that gars me speak,” said 
Miss Janet, tracing the outline with 
her large foot; “and it’s very true 
that ane deceives ane’s-sel in a thing 
like this; but it’s no just because he’s 
our Randall, Mrs. Laurie; and it’s no 
that I’m grudging at Johnnie Lithgow 
for being clever—but I canna think 
he’s like my ain bairn.” 

“ A merry little white-headed fellow, 
with a wisp of curls,” said Mrs. Lauric, 
good-humouredly—* No, he’s not like 
Randall, Miss Janet—I think Ill 
answer for that as well as you; but 
we'll see them both, very likely, when 
we get to London. Strange things 
happen in this world,” continued 
Menie’s mother, drawing herself up 
with a little conscious pride and pique, 
which the accompanying smile showed 
her own half amusement with. “There’s 
young Walter Wellwood of Kirkland 
will never be anything but a dull 
country gentleman, though he comes 
of aclever family, and has had every 
advantage; and here is a boy out 
of Kirklands parish-school taking up 
literature and learning at his own 
hand!” 

Miss Janet was slightly disturbed, 
and looked uneasy. Randall too had 
begun his career in the parish school 
of Kirklands: there was a suspicion 
in this speech of something derogatory 
to him. 

“But the maister in Kirklands is 
very clever, Mrs. Laurie,” said Miss 
Janet anxiously; “he makes grand 
scholars. When our Randall gaed to 
the grammar-school in Dumfries, the 
gentlemen a’ made a wonder of him; 
and for a’ his natural parts, he could na 
have gotten on so fast without a guid 
teacher; and it’s no every man could 
maister Randy. I mind at the time 
the gentlemen couldna say enough to 
commend the Dominie. [ll warrant 
they a’ think weel of him still on ae- 
count of his guid success, and the 
like of him deserves to get credit with 
his laddies. I'm sure Johnnie Lith- 
gow, having had nae other instruc- 
tion, should be very grateful to the 
maister.” 

“The maister will be very proud of 
him,” said Menie; “though they say 
in Kirklands that ever so many mini- 
sters have been brought up in the 
school. But never mind Johnnie 
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Lithgow—everybody speaks of him 
now; and, mother, you were to tell 
Miss Janet about when we are going 
away.” 

“JT think John will never look out 
of the end window mair,” said Miss 
Janet. “I can see he’s shifting his 
chair already—him that used to be so 
fond of the view; and [m sure I'll be 
very dreary mysel, thinking there’s 
naebody I ken in Burnside; but what 
if you dinna like London, Mrs. Laurie ? 
It’s very grand, I believe, and you’ve 
lived in great towns before, and ken 
the ways of the world better than 
the like of me; but after a country 
life, I would think ane would weary of 
the toun; and if you do, will you come 
hame ?” ° 

Mrs. Laurie shook her head. “I 
was very well content in Burnside,” 
she said. “ With my own will I never 
would have left it, Miss Janet; but I 
go for good reasons, and not for plea- 
sure; and my reasons will last, whether 
I weary or no. There’s Menie must 
get masters, you know, and learn to be 
accomplished—or Miss Annie Laurie 
will put her to shame.” 

“JT dinna ken what she could learn, 
for my part,” said Miss Janet affec- 
tionately, “nor how she could weel 
be better or bonnier, for a’body can 
see the genty lady-breeding Miss 
Menie’s got; and there’s naebody 
atween this and the hills needs to be 
telt of the kind heart and the pleasant 
tongue, and the face that every crea- 
ture’s blithe to see; and I’m sure I 
never heard a voice like her for singing; 
and a’ the grand tunes she can play, 
and draw landscapes, and work ony 
kind of bonnie thing you like to men- 
tion. Didna you draw a likeness of 
Jenny, Miss Menie, my dear? And 
I’m sure yon view you took from the 
tap of our hill is just the very place 
itsel—as natural as can be; and, for 
my part, Mrs. Laurie, I dinna ken 
what mortal could desire for her mair.” 

Mrs. Laurie smiled; but the mother 
was not displeased, though she did 
think it possible still to add to Menie’s 
aequirements, if not to her excellence ; 
and Menie herself went off laughing 
and blushing, fully resolved in her own 
mind to destroy forthwith that like- 
ness wherein poor Jenny’s “high 
shouther” figured with an emphasis 
and distinctness extremely annoying 
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to the baffled artist, whose pencil ran 
away with her vor | often in these 
same much-commended drawings, and 
who was sadly puzzled in most cases 
how to make two sides of anything 
alike. And Menie knew her tunes 
were anything but grand, her land- 
scapes not at all remarkable for truth 
—yet Menie was by no means dis- 
tressed by Miss Janej’s simple-hearted 
praise. 

The evening was spent in much talk 
of the departure. July Home had 
followed her aunt, and sat in reveren- 
tial silence listening to the conversa- 
tion, and making a hundred little con- 
fidential communications of her own 
opinion to Menie, which Menie had 
some trouble in reporting for the gene- 
ral good. It was nine o’clock of the 
moonlight April night when the far- 
mer of Crofthill came to escort his 
“womankind” home. The clear si- 
lent radiance darkened the distant 
hills, even while it lent a silver out- 
line to their wakeful guardian range, 
and Menie came in a little saddened 
from the gate, where the father of her 


, betrothed had grasped her hand so 


closely in his good-night. “No mony 
mair good-nights now,” said John 
Home. “Ill no get up my heart the 
morn, though it is the first day of 
summer. You should have slipped up 
the hill the night to gather the dew 
in the morning, May; but I'll learn to 
think the May mornings darker than 
they used to be, when your ain month 
takes my bonnie lassie from Burnside. 
Weel, weel, ane’s loss is another’s 
gain; but I grudge you to London 
smoke, and London crowds. You 
must mind, May, my woman, and kcep 
your hame heart.” 

Your home heart, Menie—your heart 
of simple trust and untried quict. Is 
it a good wish, think you, kind and 
loving though the wisher be? But 
Menie looks up at the sky, with some- 
thing trembling faintly in her mind, 
like the quiver of this charmed air 
under the flood of light—and has note 
of unknown voices, faces, visions, 
coming in upon the calm of her fair 
youth, unknown, unfeared; and so 
she turns to the home lights again, 
with nothing but the sweet thrill of 
innoeent expectation to rouse her, 
secure in the peace and tranquil se- 
renity of this home heart of hers, 
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which goes away softly, through the 
moonlight and the shadow, through the 
familiar gloom of the little hall, and 
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into the comforts of the mother’s par- 
lour, singing its song of conscious hap- 
piness under its breath. * 


CHAPTER IX. 


Left behind! July Home has dried 
her eyes at last; and out of many a 
childish fit of tears and sobbing, sud- 
denly becomes silent like a child, and, 
standing on the road, looks wistfully 
after them, with her lips apart, and her 
breast now and then trembling with 
the swell of her half-subsided grief. 
The gentle May wind has taken out 
of its braid July’s brown silky hair, 
and toys with it upon July’s neck with 
a half derisive sympathy, as a big 
brother plays with the transitory sor- 
row of a child. But the faint colour 
has fled from July’s cheek, except just 
on this one flushed spot where it has 
been resting on her hand; and with 
a wistful longing, her young innocent 
eyes travel along the vacant road. No 
one is there to catch this lingering 
look ; and even the far-off sound, which 
she bends forward to hear, has died 
away in the distance. Another sob 
comes trembling up—another faint 
swell of her breast, and quiver of her 
lip—and July turns sadly away into 
the forsaken house, to which such a 
sudden air of emptiness and desola- 
tion has come; and, sitting down on 
the carpet by the window, once more 
bends down her face into her hands, 
and cries to her heart’s content. 

There is no change in the parlour 
of Burnside—not a little table, not a 
single chair has been moved out of its 
place; yet it is strange to see the for- 
lorn deserted look which everything 
has already learned to wear. Mrs. 
Laurie’s chair gapes with its open 
empty arms—Menie’s stool turns 
drearily towards the wall—and the 
centre table stands out chill and pro- 
minent, cleared of all kindly litter, idle 
and presumptuous, the principal ob- 
ject in the room, no longer submitting 
to be drawn about here and there, to 
be covered or uncovered for any- 
body’s pleasure. And, seated close 
into the window which commands the 
road, very silent and upright, shawled 
and bonneted, sits Miss Janet Home, 
who, perchance, since she neither re- 
bukes nor comfcrts poor little weep- 


ing July, may possibly be crying 
too. 

And Jenny’s busy feet waken no 
home-like echoes now in the bright 
kitchen, where no scrutiny, however 
keen, could find speck or spot to dis- 
eredit Jenny. Instead of the usual 
genius of the place, a “ strange woman” 
rests with some apparent fatigue upon 
the chair by the wall which flanks 
Jenny’s oaken table, and, wiping her 
forehead as she takes off her bonnet, 
eyes at a respectful distance the fire, 
which is just now making a valorous 
attempt to keep up some heartiness 
and spirit in the bereaved domain 
which misses Jenny. The strange 
bonnet, with its gay ribbons, makes a 
dull reflection in the dark polish of 
the oak, but the warm, moist hand of 
its owner leaves such a mark as no 
one ever saw there during the reign 
of Jenny; and Jenny would know 
all her forebodings of destruction to 
the furniture in a fair way for accom- 
plishment, could she see how the new 
tenant’s maid, sent forward before her 
mistress to take possession, spends her 
first hour in Burnside. 

But Jenny, far off and unwitting, 
full of a child’s simplicity of wonder 
and admiration—yet sometimes re- 
membering, with her natural impa- 
tience, that this delight and interest 
does not quite become her dignity— 
travels away—to Dumfries—to Edin- 
burgh—to the new world, of which 
she knows as little as any child. And 
Menie Laurie, full of vigorous youth- 
ful spirits, and natural excitement, for- 
gets, in half an hour, the heaviness of 
the leave-taking, and manages, with 
many a laugh and wreathed smile, to 
veil much wonder and curiosity of her 
own, under the unveilable exuberance 
of Jenny’s. Mrs. Laurie herself, 
clouded and ecareworn though she 
looks, and dreary as are her backward 
glances to the familiar hills of her own 
country, clears into amusement by- 
and-by; and the fresh Mayday has 
done its work upon them all, and 
brightened the little party into univer- 
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sal smiles and cheerfulness, before the 
journey draws towards its end, and 
weariness comes in to restore the quiet, 
if not to restore the tears and sadness, 
with which they took their leave of 
home. 

“And this is the main street, Ill 
warrant,” said Jenny, as Menie led 
her on the following morning over the 
bright pavement of Princes Street ; 
“and I would just like to ken, Miss 
Menie, what a’ thae folks doing out- 
by at this time of the day? Business ? 
havers! I’m no that great a bairn 
that I dinna ken the odds between a 
decent woman gaun an errand, and 
idle folk wandering about the strect. 
Eh! but they are even-down tempta- 
tions thae windows! ‘The like of that 
now foragrand gown to gang to parties! 
And I reckon ye'll be seeing big folk 
yonder-away—and the Englishers are 
awfu’ hands for grand claes. I diana 
think ye’ve onything noo ye could see 
great company in, but that blue thing 
you got a twelvemonth since, and twa- 
three bits of muslin. Eh! Miss Me- 
nie, bairn, just you look at that!” 

And Menie paused, well pleased to 
look, and admired, if not so loudly, 
at least with admiration quite as 
genuine as Jenny’s own. But as they 
passed on, Jenny’s captivated eyes 
found every shop more glorious than 
the other, and Jenny’s eager hands 
had fished out of the narrow little 
basket she carried, a long narrow purse 
of chamois leather, in which lay safe 
a little bundle of one pound notes, 
prisoned in the extreme corners at 
either end. . Jenny’s fingers grew 
nervous as they fumbled at the strait 
enclosure wherein her humble treasure 
was almost too secure, and Jenny 
was tremulously anxious to ascertain 
which of all these splendours Menie 
liked best, a sublime purpose dawning 
upon her own mind the while. And now 
it is extremely difficult to draw Jenny 
up the steep ascent of the Calton Hill, 
and fix her wandering thoughts upon 
the scene below. It is very fine, Jenny 
fancies ; but after all, Jenny, who has 
been on terms of daily intimacy with 
Criffel, sees nothing startling about 
Arthur’s Seat—which is only, like its 
southland brother, “a muckle hill”— 
whereas not even the High Street of 
Dumfries holds any faintest shadow- 
ing of the glory of these Princes Street 
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shops; and Jenny’s mind is absorbed 
in elaborate calculations, and her lips 
move in the deep abstraction of men- 
tal arithmetic, while still her fingers 
pinch the straitened corners of the 
chamois-leather purse. 

“Til can find the house grand 
mysel. I ken the street, and I ken 
the stair, as weel as if I had lived in’t 
a’ my days,” says Jenny eagerly. 
“ Touts, bairn! canna ye let folk abee ? 
I would like to hear wha would fash 
their heads with Jenny—and I saw a 
thing I liked grand in ane of thae 
muckle shops. Just you gang your 
ways hame to your mamma, Miss Me- 
nie; there’s nae fears of me.” 

“ But, Jenny, ll go with you and 
help you to buy,” said Menie. “I 
would like to see into that great shop 
myself.” 

“Ye'll see’t another time,” said 
Jenny, coaxingly. “Just you gang 
your ain gate, like a good bairn, and 
Jet Jenny gang hers ance in her life. 
I'll let you see what it is after I’ve 
bought it—but [I’m gaun my lane 
the now. Now, Miss Menie, I’m 
just as positive as you. My patience! 
—as if folk couldna be trusted to ware 
their ain siller—and the mistress 
waiting on you, and me kens the 
house better than you! Now you'll 
just be a good bairn, and [ll take my 
ain time, and be in in half an hour.” 

Thus dismissed, Menie had no re- 
source but to betake herself with some 
laughing wonder to the lodging where 
Mrs. Laurie rested after the journey 
of yesterday; while Jenny, looking 
jealously behind her to make sure that 
she was not observed, returned to a 
long and loving contemplation of the 
brilliant silk gown which had caught 
her fancy first. 

“T never bought her onything a’ 
her days, if it wasna ance that bit wee 
coral necklace, that she wore when 
she was a little bairn—and she aye has 
it in her drawer yet, for puir auld 
Jenny’s sake,” mused Jenny at the 
shop window, “and I’m no like to 
need muckle siller mysel, unless there’s 
some sair downcome at hand. I 
wouldna say but I'll be feared at the 
price, wi’ a’ this grand shop to keep up 
—but I think I never saw onything 
sae bonnie, and I'll just get up a stout 
heart, and gang in and try.” 

But many difficulties beset this 
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daring enterprise of Jenny’s. First, 
the impossibility of having brought to 
her the one magnificent gown of 
gowns—then a fainting of horror at 
the price—then a sudden bewilder- 
ment and wavering, consequent upon 
the sight of a hundred others as glori- 
ous as the first. W!.ue Jenny mused 
and pondered with curved brow and 
closed lips, two or three very fine 
gentlemen, looking on with unrestrain- 
ed amusement, awoke her out of her 
deliberations, and out of her first awe 
of themselves, into a very distinct and 
emphatic fuff of resentment, and 
Jenny’s decision was made at last 
somewhat abruptly, in the midst of 
a smothered explosion of laughter, 
which sent her hasty short steps pat- 
tering out of the shop in intense 
wrath. But in spite of Jenny’s ex- 
panded nostrils, and scareely restrain- 
able vituperation, Jenny carried off 
triumphantly, in her arms, the gown 
of gowns; and Jenny’s indignation 
did not lessen the swell of admiring 
pride with which she contemplated, 
pressed to her bosom tenderly, the 
white paper parcel in which her gift 
lay hid. 

“Ye'll let me ken how you like 
this, Miss Menie,” said Jenny, per- 
emptorily thrusting the parcel into 
Menie’s hand, at the door of her mo- 
‘ther’s room; “and see if some of 
your grand London mantua-makers 
canna make such a gown out of it as 
‘sm might wear ony place. Take it 

en—I’m no wanting ye to look at it 
here.” 

“ But what is it?” asked Menie, won- 
deringly. 

“You have naething ado but open 
it and see,” was the answer; “and ye 
can put it on on your birthday if you 
like—that’s the tenth of next month— 
there’s plenty of time to get it made— 
and I’ll gang and ask thae strange folk 
about the dinner mysel.” 

But neither message nor voice could 
reach Jenny for a full hour thereafter. 
Jenny was a little afraid of thanks, 
and could not be discovered in parlour 
or kitchen, though the whole “ flat” 
grew vocal with her name. Penetrat- 
ing at last into the depths of the dark 
closet where Jenny slept, Menie found 
her seated on her trunk, with her fin- 
gers in her ears; but this precaution 
had evidently been quite incffectual so 
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far as Jenny’s sharp sense of hearing 
was concerned. Menie Laurie put 
her own arms within the projected 
arm of the follower of the family, and 
drew her away to her mother’s room. 
Like a culprit, faintly resisting, Jenny 
went. 

“[’m sure if I had kent ye would 
have been as pleased,” said Jenny, 
when she had in some degree recover- 
ed herself, “ye might have gotten ane 
long ago; but ye’ll mind Jenny when 
you put it on, and [’m sure it’s my 
heart’s wish baith it and you may be 
lang to the fore, when Jenny’s gane 
and forgotten out 0’ mind. "Deed ay, 
it is very bonnie. I kent I was a gey 
guid judge mysel, and it was the first 
ane | lighted on, afore we had been 
out of the house ten minutes—it’s been 
rinning in my head ever since then.” 

“ But, Jennie, it must have been 
very expensive,” said Mrs. Laurie, 
quickly. 

“JT warrant it was nae cheaper 
than they could help,” said Jenny. 
“Eh! mem, the manners of them— 
and a’ dressed out like gentlemen, 
too. I thought the first ane that 
came to me was a placed minister, at 
the very least; and to see the breed- 
ing of them, nae better than as many 
hinds! Na, I would like to see the 
cottar lad in a’ Kirklands that would 
have daured to make his laugh of 
me |” 

A few days’ delay in Edinburgh 
gave Mrs. Laurie space and opportu- 
nity of settling various little matters 
of business, which were necessary for 
the comfort of their removal; and 
then the little family embarked in the 
new steamer, which had but lately su- 
perseded the smack, with some such 
feelings of forlornness and excitement 
as Australian emigrants might have in 
these days. Jenny set herself down 
firmly in a corner of the deck, with her 
back against the bulwark of the ship, 
and her eyes tenaciously fixed upon a 
coil of rope near at hand. Jenny had 
a vague idea that this might be some- 
thing serviceable in case of shipwreck, 
and with jealous care she watched it; 
a boat, too, swayed gently in its place 
above her—there was a certain securi- 
ty in being near it; but Jenny’s soul 
was troubled to see Menie wandering 
hither and thither upon the sunny deck, 
and her mother quietly reading by the 
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cabin door. Jenny thought it some- 
thing like a tempting of Providence to 
read a book securely in this frail ark, 
which a sudden caprice of uncertain 
wind and sea might throw in a moment 
into mortal peril. 

But calm and fair as ever May-day 
shone, this quiet morning brightened 
into noon, and their vessel rustled 
bravely through the Firth, skirting the 
southern shore. Past every lingering 
suburban roof—past the sea-bathing 
houses, quiet on these sands—gliding 
by the foot of green North-Berwick 
Law—passing like a shadow across 
the gloomy Bass, where it broods upon 
the sea, like a cairn of memorial stones 
over its martyrs dead—past the mould- 
ering might of old Tantallon, sending 
a roll of white foam up upon those 
little coves of Berwickshire, which 
here and there open up a momentary 
glimpse of red-roofed fisher-houses, 
and fisher cobbles resting on the beach 
under shelter of the high braes and 
fretted rocks of the coast. Menie 
Laurie, leaning over the side, looks 
almost wistfully sometimes at those 
rude little houses, lying serene among 
the rocks like a sea-bird’s nest. Many 
a smuggler’s romance—many a story 
of shipwreck and daring bravery must 
dwell about this shore; the young tra- 
veller only sees how the tiled roof 
glows against the rock which lends its 
friendly support behind—how the 
stony path leads downward to the boat 
—how the wife at the cottage door 
looks out, shading her eyes with her 
hands, and the fisher bairns shout 
along the sea margin where only feet 
amphibious could find footing, and 
clap their hands in honour of the new 
wonder, still unfamiliar to their coast. 


A second night upon these untrust- 
ed waters found the travellers a little 
less nervous and timid, but the hearts 
of all lightened when the-early sun- 
shine showed them the green flat river 
banks on either side of their cabin 
windows. Menie, hurrying on deck, 


was the first to see over the flat mar- 
gin and glimmering reach the towers 
of Greenwich rising against its ver- 
dant hill. 


The sun was dancing on 
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Something chill comes over Menie as 
her eye lingers on these wild rock- 
cradled hamlets, so far apart from all 
the world. Stronger waves of the 
ocean are breaking here upon the 
beach, and scarcely a house among 
them has not lost a father or son at 
sea; yet there steals a thrill of envy 
upon the young voyager as one by 
one they disappear out of her sight. 
So many homes, rude though their 
kind is, and wild their placee—but as 
for Mecnie Laurie, and Menie Laurie’s 
mother, they are leaving home be- 
hind. 

And now the wide sea sweeps into 
the sky before them—the northern 
line of hills receding far away among 
the clouds, and fishing boats and pass- 
ing vessels speck the great breadth of 
water faintly, with long distances be- 
tween, and an air of forlorn solitude 
upon the whole. And the day wanes, 
and darkness steals apace over the sky 
and sea. Landward born and tet | 
ward bred, Jenny sets her back more 
firmly against the bulwark, and will 
not be persuaded to descend, though 
the night air is chill upon her face. 
Jenny feels some security in her own 
vigilant unwavering watch upon those 
great folds of sea-water—those dark 
cliffs of Northumberland—those fierce 
castles glooming here and there out 
from the gathering night. If sudden. 
squall or tempest should fall upon this 
quiet sea, Jenny at least will have the 
earliest note of it, and with an intense 
concentration of watchfulness she 
maintains her outlook; while Mrs. 
Laurie and Menie, reluctantly leaving 
her, lie down, not without some kin- 
dred misgivings, to their first night’s 
rest at sea. 








the busy Thames; wherries, which 
Menie’s eyes followed with wonder— 
so slight and frail they looked—shot 
across the river like so many flying ar- 
rows; great hay barges, heavy with 
their fragrant freight, and gay with 
brilliant colour, blundered up the 
stream midway, like peasants on ® 
holiday; and high and dark, with 
their lines of little prison-windows, 
these great dismasted wooden castles 
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frowned upon the sunny water, dreary 
cages of punishment and convict 
crime. Then came the houses, strag- 
gling to the river’s edge—then a pass- 
ing glimpse of the great strong-ribbed 
bony skeletons which by-and-by 
should breast the sea-waves proudly, 
men-o’-war—then the grand placid 
breadth of the river palace, with the 
light lying quietly in its green quad- 
rangle, and glimpses of blue sky, reliev- 
ing its cloistered fair arcade. Further 
on and further, and Jenny rubs her 
wide awake but very weary eyes, and 
shakes her clenched hand at the 
clumsy colliers and enterprising sloops 
which begin to shoot across “ our 
boat’s encumbered way; and now 
we strike into the very heart of a 
maze of ships, built in rank and file 
against the river’s side, and straying 
about here and there, even in the mid 
course of the stream: almost impos- 
sible, Menie, to catch anything but 
an uncertain glimpse of these quaint 
little wharfs, and strange small old- 
world gables, which grow like so many 
fungi at the water’s edge ; but yonder 
glows the golden ball and cross—yon- 
der rises the world-famed dome, guar- 
dian of the world’s chiefest city—and 
there it fumes and frets before us, 
stretching upward far away—far be- 
yond the baffled horizon line, which 
fades into the distance all chafed and 
broken with crowded spires and roofs 
— London — Babylon—great_ battle- 
ground of vexed humanity—the crisis 
scene of Menie Laurie’s fate. 

But without a thought or fear of 
anything like fate—only with some 
fluttering expectations, tremors, and 
hopes, Menie Laurie stood upon the 
steamer’s deck as it came to anchor 
slowly and cumbrously before the 
vociferous pier. In presence of all 
this din and commotion, a silence of 
abstraction and reverie wrapt her, 
and Menie looked up unconsciously 
upon the flitting panorama which 
moved before her dreamy eyes. Mrs, 
Laurie’s brow had grown into curves 
of care again, and Jenny, jealous and 
alert, kept watch over the mountain 
of luggage which she had piled to- 
gether by many a strenuous tug and 
lift—for Jenny already meditated kilt- 
ing up her best gown round her waist, 
and throwing off her shawl to leave 
her sturdy arms unfettered, for the 
VOL, LXXV. 3 
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task of carrying some of these trunks 
and lighter boxes to the shore. 

“Keep me, what’s the folk want- 
ing yonder ®” said Jenny ; “they can- 
na be a’ waiting for friends in the 
boat; and I reckon the captain durst- 
na break the mail-bags open, so it 
canna be for letters. Eh, Miss Menie, 
just you look up there at that open 
in the houses—what an awfu’ crowd’s 
up in yon street! Whatll be ado? 
I’ve heard say there’s aye a great 
fire somegate in London, and folk aye 
troop to see a fire—but then they 
never happen but at night. My 
patience! what can it be?” 

Whatever it is, Menie’s eye has 
caught something less distant, which 
wakes up her dreaming face like a 
spell. While Jenny gazes and won- 
ders at the thronging passengers of 
the distant street, Menie’s face floods 
over with a flush of ruddy light like the 
morning sky. Her shy eyelids drodp 
a moment over the warm glow which 
sparkles under them—her lips move, 
breaking into a host of wavering smiles 
—her very figure, slight and elastic, 
expands with this thrill of sudden 
pleasure. Your mother there looks 
gravely at the shore-—a strange, alien, 
unkindly place to her—and already 
anticipates, with some care and an- 
noynce, the trouble of landing, and 
the delay and farther fatigue to be en- 
countered before her little family can 
reach their new home; and Jenny is 
uttering a child’s wonders and sur- 
mises by your side—what is this, 
Menie Laurie, that makes the vulgar 
pier a charmed spot to you? 

Only another eager face looking 
down—another alert animated figure 
— to the very edge—impatient 

ands thrusting interposing porters 
and eabmen by—and eyes all aglow 
with loving expectation, searching 
over all the deck for the little party 
which they have not yet descried. 
Involuntarily Menie raises her hand, 
her breath comes quick over her part- 
ed lips, and in her heart she calls to 
him with shy joy. He must have 
heard the call, surely, by some art 
magic, though the common air got no 
note of it, for see how he bends, with 
that sudden flush upon his face; and 
Menie meets the welcoming look, the 
keen gaze of delight and satisfaction, 
and lays her hand upon her mother’s 
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arm timidly, to point out where 
Randall Home waits for them; but 
he does something more than wait— 
and there is scarcely possibility of 
communication with the crowded 
quay, as these unaccustomed eyes are 
inclined to fancy, when a quick ste 
rings-upon the dock beside them, ol 
he is here. 

But Menie does not need to blush 
for her betrothed—though those shy 
bright eyes of hers, wavering up and 
down with such quick unsteady glances, 
seem to light into richer colour every 
moment the glow upon her cheeks— 
for Randall is a true son of John 
Home of Crofthill, inheriting the 
stately figure—the high-crested head, 
with its mass of rich curls—the blue, 
clear, penetrating eyes. And Ran- 
dall bears these natural honours with 
a grace of greater refincment, though 
a perfectly cool spectator might think, 
perchance, that even: the more con- 
scious dignity of the gentleman son 
did not make up for the kindly gleam 
which takes from the farmer father’s 
blue eyes all suspicion of coldness. 
But it is impossible to suspect cold- 
ness in Randall’s glance now—his 
whole face sparkles with the glow of 
true feeling and genuine joy. The 
one of them did not think the other 
beautiful a few days—a few hours— 
ago, even with all the charm of me- 
mory and absence to make them fair 
—and neither are beautiful, nor near 
it, to everyday eyes; but with this 
warm light on them—happy, and true, 
and pure—they are beautiful to each 
other now. 

“Weel, I wadna say there was 
mony like him, ’specially amang thae 
English, after a’,” sad Jenny, under 
her breath. 

“What do you say, Jenny?” Mrs. 
Laurie, who has already had her share 
of Randall’s greetings, and been satis- 
fied therewith, thinks it is something 
about the luggage—which luggage, to 
her careful eyes, comes quite in the 
way of Randall Home. 

“J was saying—well, deed its nae 
matter,” said Jenny, hastily recollect- 
ing that her advice had not been asked 
before Menie’s engagement, and that 
she had never deigned to acknowledge 
any satisfaction with the sume, “ but 
ust it’s my hope there’s to be some 
safer gate ashore than yon. Eh, my 
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patience! if it’s no like a drove of 
wild Irish a’ pouring down on us? 
But I would scarce like to cross the 
burn on that bit plank, and me ‘a’ the 
boxes to carry. I needna speak—the 
mistress pays nae mair heed to me; 
but, pity me! we're no out of peril 
yet—they’ll sink the boat!” 

And Jenny watched with utter dis- 
may the flood of invading porters and 
idle loungers from the quay, and 
with indignation looked up to, and 
apostrophised, the careless captain on 
the paddle-box, who could coolly look 
on and tolerate this last chance of 
“ sinking the boat.’ From these ter- 
rors, however, Jenny was suddenly 
awakened into more active warfare. 
A parcel of these same thronging mer- 
cenaries assailed her own particular 
pile of trunks and boxes, and Jenny, 
furious and alarmed, flew to the de- 
fence. 

But by-and-by—a tedious time to 
Mrs. Laurie, though it flew like an 
arrow over the heads of Randall and 
Menie, and over Jenny’s fierce con- 
tention—they were all safely estab- 
lished at last in a London hackney 
coach, with so much of the lighter 
luggage as it could or would convey. 
Randall had permission to come to 
see them that very night, so nothing 
farther was possible; he went away 
after he had lingered till he could 
linger no longer. Mrs. Laurie leaned 
back in her corner with a long-drawn 
sigh—Jenny, on the front seat, mut- 
tered out the conclusion of her fuff— 
while Menie looked out with dazzled 
eyes, catching every now and then 
among the stranger passengers a dis- 
tant figure, quick and graceful; nor 
till they were miles away did Menie 
recollect that now this vision of her 
fancy could not be Randall Home. 

Miles away—it was hard to fancy 
that through these thronged and noisy 
streets one could travel miles. Always 
a long array of shops and warehouses 
and dingy houses—always a pave- 
ment full and crowded—always a 
stream of vehicles beside their own in 
the centre of the way—now and then 
a break into some wider space, a 
square or cross, or junction of streets 
—here and there a great public build- 
ing, or an old characteristic house, 
which Menie feels sure must be some- 
thing notable, if anybody were by to 
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point it out. Jenny, interested and 
curious at first, is by this time quite 
stunned and dizzy, and now and then 
cautiously glances from the window, 
with a strong suspicion that she has 
been singled out for a mysterious des- 
tiny, and that the cab-driver has some 
desperate intention of maddening his 
passengers, by. driving them round 
and round in a circle of doom through 
these bewildering streets. Nothing 
but the hum of other locomotion, the 
jolting din of their own, the jar over 
the stones of the causeway, the stream 
of econ left behind, and houses 
gliding past them, give evidence of 
progress, till, by-and-by, the stream 
slackens, the noises decrease—trees 
break in here and there among the 
houses—dusty suburban shrubberies 
—villakins standing apart, planted in 
bits of garden-ground—and then, at 
last, the tired horse labours up a steep 
ascent ; long palings, trees, and green 
slopes of land, reveal themselves to 
the eyes of the weary travellers, and, 
under the full forenoon sun, pretty 
Hampstead, eagerly looked for, ap- 
pears through the shabby cab-win- 
dows, with Seiden in a veil of mist 
lying far off at its feet. 

Instinctively Mrs. Laurie puts u 
her hands to draw her veil forward, 
and straighten the edge of her tra- 
velling-bonnet — instinctively Menie 
looses the ribbons of hers, to shed 
back the hair from her flushed cheek. 
Jenny, not much caring what the in- 
habitants of Heathbank Cottage may 
think of her, only gathers up upon her 
knee a full armful of bags and baskets, 
and draws her breath hard-—a note 
of anticipatory disdain and defiance 
—as’ she nods her head backward, 
with a toss of impatience upon the 
~- behind her. And now the 

river looks back to point with his 
whip to a low house on the ascent 
before him, and demands if he is right 
in thinking this ’Eathbank. Nobody 
ean answer; but, after a brief dia- 
logue with the proprietor of a passing 
donkey, the cabman stirs his horse 
with a chirrup and a touch of the 
lash. It is "Eathbank, and they are 
at their journey’s end. 

Home—well, one has seen places 
that lock less ike home. You ean 
just see the low roof, the little bits of 
pointed gable, the small lattice win- 
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dows of the upper storey, above the 
thick green hawthorn hedge that closes 
round. A tall yew-tree looks out in- 
quisitively over the hawthorns, pinch- 
ed, and meagre, and of vigilant aspect, 
not quite satisfied, as it would seem, 
with the calm enjoyment of the cows 
upon this bank of grass without; but 
Jenny’s heart warms to the familiar 
kye, which might be in Dumfriesshire 
—they look so home-like. Jenny’s lips 
form into the involuntary “pruh.” 
Jenny’s senses are refreshed by the 
balmy breath of the milky mothers— 
and Menie’s eyes rejoice over a glo- 
rious promise of roses and jasmine on 
yon sunny wall, and a whole world 
of clear unclouded sky and sunny air 
embracing yonder group of elm-trees. 
Even Mrs. Laurie’s curved brow 
smoothes and softens—there is good 
eee in the first glance of Heath- 
ank. 

At the little gate in the hedge, 
Miss Annie Laurie’s favourite sery- 
ing-maiden, in a little smart cap, col- 
lar, and embroidered apron, which 
completely overpower and bewilder 
Jenny, stands waiting to receive them. 
Everything looks so neat, so fresh, so 
unsullied, that the travellers grow 
flushed and heated with a sudden 
sense of contrast, and remember their 
own ‘travel-soiled garments and: fa- 
tigued faces painfully; but Menie has 
only cast one pleased look upon the 
smooth green lawn which shrines the 
yew-tree—made one step upon the 
we'l-kept gravel path, and still has 
her hand upon the carriage-door, half 
turning round to assist her mother, 
when a sudden voice comes round the 
projecting bow window of Heathbank 
Cottage —a footstep rings on the 
walk, an appearance reveals itself in 
the bright air. Do you think it is 
some young companion whom your 
good aunt’s kindness has provided for 
you, Menie—some one light of heart 
and young of life, like your own May- 
time? Look again, as it comes trip- 
ping along the path in its flowing 
muslin and streaming ringlets. Look 
and cast down your head, shy Menie,. 
abashed you know not why—for what 
is this ? 

Something in a very pretty muslin 
gown, with very delicate Ince about 
its throat and hands, and curls wav- 
ing out from its cheeks Look, tea, 
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what a thin slipper—what a dainty 
silken stocking reveals itself under 
the half-transparent drapery! Look 
at these ringing metallic toys sus- 
pended from its slender waist, at the 
laced kerchief in its hand, at its jubi- 
lant pace—anywhere—anywhere but 
at the smile that fain would make 
sunshine on you—the features which 
wear their most cordial look of wel- 
come. Menie Laurie’s eyes seck the 
gravel path once more, abashed and 
irresponsive. Menie Laurie’s youth- 
ful cheek reddens with a brighter co- 
lour; her hand is slow to detach itself 
from the carriage door—though Menie 
Laurie’s grand-aunt flutters before 
her with out-stretched arms of gra- 
cious hospitality, inviting her embrace. 

“ My pretty little darling, welcome 
to Heathbank,” says the voice; and 
the voice is not unpleasant, though it 


Dives. 
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is pitched somewhat too high. “ Kiss 
me, love—don’t let us be strangers. 
I expect you to make yourself quite 
at home.” 

And Menie passively and with hu- 
mility submits to be kissed—a process 
of which she has had little experience 
hitherto—and stands aside, suddenly 
very much subdued and silent, while 
the stranger flutters into the carriage 
window to tender the same sign of 
regard to Menie’s mother. Menie’s 
mother, better prepared, maintains a 
tolerable equanimity ; but Menie her- 
self has been struck dumb, and can- 
not find a word to say, as she follows 
with a subdued step into the sacred 
fastnesses of Heathbank. The musiin 
floats, the ringlets wave, before the 
fascinated eyes of Menie, and Menie 
listens to the voice as if were all a 
dream. 





DIVES. 


Tue Autumn winds are moaning drear 


About the Hall, 


The Autumn leaves are falling sere 


Beneath the wall. 


The rain is stayed, but one dull cloud 


Hangs like a pall, 


The branches groan, now low, now loud, 


Around the Hall. 


The Heart within ; 


The Earth is very sad without, 


The cloud is meetly matched with doubt— 


The cloud of sin— 


Long like the leaves that fall about 


Thy hopes have been. 


What Spring is thine ¢ 


The trees’ green hopes may grow again— 


Thine cannot be like Nature’s pain, 


Though now she pine. 


*Tis thine own choice thou hast enjoyed, 


“ Earth be thou mine !” 


Earth cries in answer, waste and void, 


“No longer thine !” 


And drowns the fen; 


At length the belt of cloud is riven, 


Stretch forth thine hand, take what is given— 
The tears of Earth, the frown of Heaven, 


The hate of Men. 
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THE ENGLISH AT HOME—BY A FRENCHMAN ABROAD. 


Steam is working well and working 
wonders. Greater marvels even than 
railways at sixty miles an hour, and 
six-day trips across the Atlantic, are 
achieved by its agency. It is teach- 
ing Frenchmen to appreciate and ad- 
mire England, and to view their near 
neighbours otherwise than through a 
mist of prejudice as dense as the fog 
in which they have long believed us 
to live eternally enveloped. They 
actually admit that the sun occasion- 
ally shines on Albion’s capital—on 
Sundays, when the factory chimneys 
fume not, and, Anglicans eat cold din- 
ners out of respect for the Sabbath. 
These new convictions are the triumph 
of steam. Vapour has dispelled fog. 

Other facts besides journeys in 
twelve hours from Paris to London 
have concurred to enlighten the French. 
With the solitary exception of the ec- 
centric Col. Sibthorp, nobody in the 
United Kingdom, we presume, will 
deny that the Exhibition of 1851 had 
an important effect in doing away with 
lingering national antipathies, and in 
raising this country and its people in 
the estimation of the whole Continent. 
With this fact is linked, as regards 
France, one still more important and 
influential. The French have lately 
been afflicted in a manner to them 
very unusual: they have been suffer- 
ing from shame. The national amour 
propre, ‘the easy, harmless, self-suffi- 
ciency which has carried them self- 
approvingly through so many trying 
and disastrous circumstances, has given 
way within the last half-dozen years. 
They have felt themselves sunk as a 
nation in the opinion of Europe. They 
are ashamed of that paltry juggle 
known as the February Revolution, 
when a few greedy and corrupt dema- 
gogues, backed by the scum of Paris, 
and favoured by the feebleness of the 
authorities and the inertness of the 
National Guard, ejected a dynasty, 
subverted the institutions of France, 
and commenced, by their impure rule, 
a period of anarchy, misery, and 


bloodshed, terminating in despot- 
ism. They are ashamed of the sa- 
turnalia of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and of the men they then al- 
lowed to lead them; they are bitterly 
mindful of the bloody massacres of 
June, whose extent. none know or 
dare attempt to compute; they blush 
for the bear-garden parliaments of the 
Presidency, and they bow their heads 
with a feeling of merited humiliation 
under the present absolute regime. 
After thus passing from one evil to 
another, their latter state even worse 
than their first, until they at last find 
themselves stripped of even the sha- 
dow of the liberty for which they have 
so struggled and suffered, and com- 
pelled to admit that, for the time at 
least, despotism is their only salvation, 
they could hardly, in the respite af- 
forded them from the cares of self- 
government, help being struck by their 
own contrast, with the neighbouring 
nation which had never enjoyed 
greater prosperity and internal peace 
than during the period of their lament- 
able depression. They have had in- 
numerable opportunities of personally 
noting the difference. Exile for poli- 
tical causes, visits to persons so situ- 
ated, and the attractions of the year _ 
1851, have brought the French to our 
shores by tens of thousands. Amongst 
the multitude there could not fail to 
be intelligent and candid men, who, 
casting away stereotyped prejudices, 
and making use of their own powers 
of observation, recognised good where 
it really existed, and admired, above 
all, the spectacle, almost unknown in 
their own country, of a free people, 
flourishing under a constitutional gov- 
ernment, obedient to the Jaw, and 
devoted to the cause of order. 

We have been accustomed to take 
up French books about England with 
much the same expectation with which 
we open a portfolio of caricatures 
and pictorial extravaganzas—looking 
more for amusement than for truth, for 
impertinence than for information. 





Les Anglais chez eux; Esquisses de Meurs et de Voyage. 


Paris, 1854. 


Par Francis Wey. 
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The day will probably come when 
Frenchmen will be able to form ard 
write as sensible an appreciation of 
England and the English as Mr. Max 
Schlesinger or any other soberly- 
judging intelligent German. Until 
that time arrives we are quite willing 
to accept good-humouredly, and to 
criticise leniently, as a step in the 
—_ direction, such volumes as that 
which has just reached us from Mr. 
~ Francis Wey, a French man of letters 
and a feuilletoniste, author of various 
philological works, narratives of travel, 
novels and tales. Indulgence should 
never be withheld from the man who 
writes frankly and kindly of a countr 

where he has been kindly received, 
who seems glad to praise when his 
conscience permits him, and who, 
when he censures or ridicules, does it 
wittily and without malignity. 

Unlike many of his countrymen, 
who, for some mysterious reason, visit 
London in its worst season, the au- 
tumn, Mr. Wey came to us in summer, 
when. the town was full, the opera 
open, the clubs like beehives, the park 

brilliant. He came with an excur- 
sion train—with it, but not of it. 
His forty travelling-companions were 
to see London in a week ; he proposed 
devoting seven times seven days to 
the same occupation. The time was 
short enough, he thought, to form 
anything like a settled opinion upon 
80 great a country anda people. But 
who shall assign limits to human pre- 
sumption? “I care little about 
monuments,” said one of the hebdo- 
madal tourists to him as they steamed 
up the Thames (the route that every 
foreigner coming to London for the 
first time should take), “one can see 
them everywhere. My aim, during 
our week’s excursion, is thorough] 

to investigate the manners (/es vanes’ 
of the English, so as to be able to 
make up my mind concerning them.” 
Mr. Wey was struck dumb by this 
astounding announcement. The pre- 
tension. of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of English usages and society 
during a week passed in a Leicester 
Square hotel, seemed to him, as well 
it might, ludicrously monstrous. On 
the other hand, his companion, whilst 
miscalculating possibilities, unques- 
tionably started from a just idea; the 
best way of becoming acquainted with 
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England was to study the private 
life of the various classes of the Eng- 
lish people and the internal mechan- 
ism of their civilisation. But how 
could the daring adventurer expect 
to complete such a study in a week, 
especially when he formed part of a 
sight-seeing expedition, organised for 
a gallop through all manner of curiosi- 
ties, exhibitions, and public build- 
ings? As if he read Mr. Wey’s 
thoughts, the excursionist replied to ‘ 
them. “The time is short,” he said; 
“the opportunities are few, but the 
object of study is everywhere. To 
observe, sir, one needs neither leisure, 
a guide, nor a guide-book. There 
are persons who would pass twenty 
years in London, and see less than 
others in twenty days. To observe 
requires an observer ; just as to paint, 

ou must have a painter; and time 
bes nothing to do with the business. 
Besides, for him who can understand, 
everything narrates and describes; 
edifices explain institutions; the phy- 
siognomy of the streets, the gait of 
the passengers, are like certain effects 
whose causes one connects: every- 
where symbols meet the eye, and the 
stones themselves have a language.” 
These were old sentiments, but in 
rather a novel form, and hardly ex- 
pected from the lips of a Parisian 
cockney, abroad for a week’s holiday. 
They set Mr. Wey a-thinking, and 
helped him to a plan. His fel'ow-voy- 
ager’s confidence gave him courage, and 
emboldened him to hope that forty- 
nine days, judiciously employed, might 
enable him to form sound notions of 
men and things English, and to avoid 
the errors and exaggerations so com- 
mon amongst his countrymen. He 
resolved to profit, during the first 
week, by the rapidity and facilities of 
the organised excursion, to see sights 
and buildings; then to take up his 
quarters in an English family; de- 
liver his letters of recommendation to 
persons of various classes and pro- 
fessions, and study the people he 
dwelt amongst. He carried out his 
plan, and acquired, he tells us, the 
conviction that England is very ill- 
appreciated, and yery little known in 
Franee; a state ‘ef things which we 
are glad to think that every day is 
altering for the better. Such altera- 
tions cannot fail to be promoted by 
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books so well intended, and upon the 
whole so sensible as the one before us. 
It were flattery to assure Mr. Wey 
that he has uniformly escaped errors 
whilst writing about a country in 
which he has made but one brief 
sojourn. But, although some of his 
blunders are laughable enough, not 
many of them are of the vulgar kind 
common to most Frenchmen who 
sketch England, and they are never 
of the wilful and ill-natured class 
that have their origin in illiberality 
and prejudice. The mistakes he falls 
into are such as a little reading and 
inquiry would have enabled him to 
avoid, and some are explained b 
his slight knowledge of the Englis 
language. On social matters, where 
he had opportunity of judging for 
himself, his remarks are generally 
extremely just. At some of his blun- 
ders it is impossible to help laughing, 
whilst wondering how he can have 
committed them, and suspecting that 
he must have been the victim of a 
hoax. Thus, for instance, when in 
the city of London, after describing 
corporate magnificence, the splen- 
dours of the aldermen and sheriffs, 
the Gothic and venerable privileges 
of the lord mayor, the liveries sur- 
passing in gorgeousness those of the 
Marquis of Carabas, the gilt car. 
riages and other antiquated pomps, 
now menaced by ruthless foes with 
speedy abolition, he gravely winds 
up with the following astounding 
piece of information:—* The power 
of the lord mayor is very extensive, 
and, when the throne is vacant, it is 
he who presides over the council of 
state until the proclamation of the 
new sovereign.” Opening the book 
at random, and chancing upon this 
huge absurdity, one’s first impulse 
would be either to pitch it into the 
fire, or to put it carefully by as an 
antidote to the blue devils, and a 
source of unextinguishable laughter. 
It would be wrong to judge it by 
such passages, which are of rare 
occurrence, and which the author 
might easily have avoided by refe- 
rence to one of his English friends. 
Neither do we quarrel with the 
burlesque exaggerations of English 
foibles, which are more frequent than 
unintentional misstatements; for Mr. 
Wey is a decided humourist, unable 
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always to resist letting fly the shafts 
of his wit; and, moreover, his French 
readers would set him down as par- 
tial and unworthy of credit, did he 
not occasionally help them to a smile 
at Britannic peculiarities. Upon the 
other hand, he does not spare his 
own countrymen, to whom, at first 
starting, he gives a pretty smart 
lesson, reproaching them with their 
stay-at-home propensities, and with 
the disadvantages resulting from 
them. Thence, he says, proceeds 
their sole inferiority to other northern 
races; thence their numerous preju- 
dices, the difficulties of their inter- 
course with other nations, their in- 
expertness as colonists, the narrow 
limits of their historical erudition, 
and most of the mistakes that em- 
barrass their foreign policy. “Eng- 
lish statesmen,” he continues, “know 
the habitable world as well as our 
police agents know the quarters of 
Paris. “Ve there be an example suited 
to inspire us with more adventurous 
tastes it is that of the people which, 
almost superstitiously national, has 
yet taken the entire globe for its 
country. Our nation, routed, by the 
railroad invasion, out of its habitual 
indifference to foreign countries, has 
invented a means of looking at every- 
thing and seeing nothing. Thanks 
to excursion trains, everybody will 
soon be able to boast of having been 
everywhere, and of knowing all that 
can be learned from valets de place, 
ignorant guides, incapable demon- 
strators, ever repeating the same 
tale, taking all persons to the same 
places, and regulating with absolute 
authority what is or is not to be 
seen.” In England, Mr. Wey justly 
maintains, this system is more dis- 
advantageous and objectionable than 
in any other country for persons 
desirous of becoming acquainted with 
its true physiognomy and charac- 
teristics. The study of a nation that 
lives principally at home, whose 
tastes are domestic, that prefers com- 
fort to pleasure, and the cheerfal 
fireside circle to the glare and excite- 
ment of theatres and coffeehouses, is 
necessarily more difficult than that of 
a people who are never so little at 
home as in their own houses, and 
whose favourite existence is out-of 
doors and in public places. 
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His exordium concluded, Mr. Wey 
presents himself to us off Ramsgate— 
a town surrounded, he poetically in- 
forms us, by “ villas thrown like flow- 
ers amidst tufts of trees. These cot- 
tages are called fea-houses.” It is twi- 
light, and sunrise is at hand when he 
reaches “ Herneby, a bathing town, 
completely reflected in the blue water, 
like an oriental city.” Why, Mr. Wey, 
did you not just now tell us that “ on 
this classic land of the positive and 
the real, truth is incompatible with 
poetical exaggerations and the arti- 
fices of composition”? Poor Herne 
Bay, the rejected of Cockneys, the 

asture of Punch, an oriental city ! 

ou will next compare Gravesend 
to Venice. Avoid comparisons, we 

ray of you, and get us speedily into 

ondon streets. Your definition of 
the Thames is happier, and nearer to 
the truth. “From London to Graves- 
end the Thames is a port, in which 
the ships of all countries are drawn 
up by hundreds together. Below 
Gravesend it is an arm of the sea. 
From its source to London it is an 
areadian stream, winding through 
meadows, and giving grace and fresh- 
ness to parks. In London it is a quay 
serving as a warehouse, for the houses 
on the bank rise out of the mud, and 
communicate directly with the ship- 
ping. Between those quays of mud 
and water, there is a large street full 
of omnibusses and people; the omni- 
buses are steamboats, and the street 
is still the Thames.” Enraptured 
with the throng of vessels, masses of 
warehouses, spacious docks, and won- 
derful activity he on all sides beholds, 
our intelligent traveller approaches 
the end of his voyage. “It is nearly 
noon,” he says, “the sun silvers the 
coaly vapours that tarnish the azure 
of the sky.” This ambitious kind of 
metaphor is perilous, and apt to lead its 
perpetrator into incongruities. The 
balmy exhalations of the Pool have 
evidently an intoxicating effect upon 
his brain, and inspire him with prepos- 
terous comparisons. But that he seems 
to have had a quiet passage, we should 
suspect him to be under the influence 
of cold “brandies-and-waters,” pre- 
seribed by the considerate steward of 
the “City of Boulogne” as remedial 
to French stomachs under difficulties. 
He is obstinate in his orientalism. 
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Before coming to the Tower he dis- 
covers that London has “a sort of 
look of the East or of India. One 
thinks vaguely of Tyre, Carthage, the 
banks of the _ foo the Dutch towns 
of the old Flemish painters, of mer- 
cantile America, of the fantastical and 
vaguely-seen cities of the country of 
the Chinese.” What a jumble of in- 
apt similies. He will frequently take 
a Newcastle collier for a Maltese gal- 
ley, or a Scotch steamer for a Spanish 
galleon. We are quite glad when we 
get him on ¢erra firma, cursing the 
customhouse, and beg to chime in 
with his maledictions. “If ever it 
enters the head of some patient and 
benevolent tourist to celebrate the 
charms of the French customhouse, 
let him seek his inspiration in that of 
London; he could not do better. In 
France that institution is armed 
with the claws of the cat; to these 
the English customhouse adds the 
slowness of the boa digesting a meal. 
The little ceremony lasts but five or 
six hours, unless one lands on a Sun- 
day, in which case one must wait for 
one’s baggage until the following day.” 
It is some years since we landed at 
London from the Continent, and then 
Mr. Wey’s complaint would have been 
perfectly justified by the tedious and 
unaccommodating arrangements of the 
customhouse; but there has been we 
believe, a recent change, and luggage 
is now examined on de the boats 
as they ascend the river. At the 
ports upon the coast, the passing of 
baggage is usually as rapid as in 
France. In all other respects there 
can be no comparison between the 
customhouses of the two countries. 
Mr. Wey is far too indulgent to his 
green-coated dowaniers, when he 
ascribes to them the claws of the cat, 
whereas they are a compound of the 
lynx, the hyena, and the jackal. For 
incivility, rapacity, and wilful inflic- 
tion of annoyance, we will back the 
French customhouses against any in 
the world. Complaints of them are 
so universal that it is surprising the 
superior authorities do not interfere 
to modify a system which must tend 
to make travellers to Germany and 
Switzerland prefer any route to these 
through France. The wretched sum 
annually raised by taxing tourists’ 
travelling -rugs and half- pounds of 
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cigars is certainly not for an instant to 
be weighed against the amount of dis- 
gust and annoyance occasioned by the 
inquisitorial insolence of the harpies of 
Calais and Boulogne. Upon the other 
hand, and not to Dlink our own faults 
whilst dwelling upon those of our neigh- 
bours, nothing can be more barbarous 
than to condemn travellers arriving 
in London on a Sunday, after a rough 
sar ge from the French or Flemish, 

utch or German coast, to pass four- 
and-twenty hours deprived of their 
baggage, and, as often happens in the 
case of foreigners in England for the 
first time, without even the change of 
linen, brush, and razor, which they 
would be suffered to take ashore in a 
carpet-bag. 

To return, however, to Mr. Wey. 
On arriving at the Leicester Square 
caravanserai, where foreigners are 
accustomed to take refuge from the 
extravagant charges of native hotels, 
the excursionists were for sallying 
forth at once. They took possession 
of the guides, and rushed into the 
street in a body, gesticulating, talk- 
ing loud, and attracting the attention 
of the passers-by. Deserting for a 
while their noisy society, Mr. Wey 
proceeded alone to the National Gal- 
lery. He is very severe, but not un- 
joy so, upon Trafalgar Square, its 

uildings, arrangements, and monu- 
ments. Whil-t praising the architec- 
ture of London’s streets and squares, 
he is pitiless with respect to that of 
its public edifices. “The English- 
man,” he says, with much show of 
reason, “ thoroughly understands only 
the comfort of his interior. Certain 
splendid quarters, such as Portland 
Place and Belgrave Square, inhabited 
by private persons, are assemblages 
of palaces. Public buildings are in 
general less appropriate. Nothing 
ean be more marked than this insufli- 
ciency in the case of the National 
Gallery—a meagre, cramped edifice, 
out of proportion, badly lighted, and 
surmounted by a little dome, which 
looks like a jockey-cap forgotten on a 
latform. It wants entirely rebuild- 
ing; it is not even large enough to ac- 
commodate the seulpture—and the two 
hundred and fourteen pictures it con- 
tains are crowded and badly hung.” 
He blames the building and its ar- 
rangements, but greatly lauds the 
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pictures, many of which he names 
and criticises. Of the English paint- 
ers whose works are there exhibited, 
he sets down Angelica Kauffmann, 
Lawrence, Wilkie, Reynolds, and 
Wilson, as artists of merit and talent ; 
but in Hogarth he recognizes and ad- 
mires a great genius, and speaks of 
him with enthusiasm. “ William 
Hogarth,” he says, “is too little 
known in France. He is a great 
artist, having a style of his own, and 
an incomparable art of composition. 
His touch is bold, significant, and free 
—his colouring vivid—and his brush 
as pliant as his wit is subtle and acute. 
Hogarth isthe first of thoughtful and 
nioralising painters, He has no mas- 
ter butShakespeare. Wilkie is but the 
moonlight of William Hogarth.” The 
words we have italicised are a happy 
touch of criticism. When Borrow’s 
Spanish adventures were published, a 
critic spoke of the book asa Gil Blas 
in water - colours. The figures of 
speech are of the same family. Here- 
abouts Mr. Wey was rejoined by the 
excursionists—an end, for that day, 
to quict examination. They had 
scarcely entered, when they wished 
to depart. ‘We have not come to 
London to see pictures,” quoth one, 
“ve have plenty of those at the 
Louvre.” And, whilst tumultuously 
departing, they said to each other— 
“ These English know nothing of art ; 
itis a pity!—how different from France! 
There is not a picture worth sixpence 
in the whole gallery.” Mr. Wey 
amends his countrymen’s ignorant 
verdict: “The National Gallery of 
London,” he says, “is a precious 
jewel set in copper.” A true enough 
definition, whose giver, faithful to his 
plan of passing his first week with his 
countrymen, and rattling through 
London’s sights, allows himself to be 
dragged, full speed, to an endless va- 
riety of places, observing, however, 
upon the way, various things worth 
noting which escape his bustling and 
impatient companions. The _beef- 
eaters at the Tower greatly divert 
him. “Do you recollect,” he says, 
“the dress of Tyrrel, in Les Enfans 
d’Edouard? It is that of the guar- 
dians of the Tower of London: a 
square hat, adorned with a feather; 
dagger on hip; searlet petticoat and 
jacket, clasping behind, with the arms 
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of England and Henry VIII.’s device 
wrought in gold, in the middle of the 
breast. They carry the Gothic hal- 
bert—and their false collars are their 
only link with the present century. 
It is Bluebeard turned porter.” Pro- 
ceeding through Wapping, when 
visiting the docks and the Tunnel, he 
is particularly shocked by the rags and 
wretchedness he beholds. “ After 
seeing the rags of London, Callot ap- 
ears to be the draughtsman of a 
ashion-book. A man thrusts himself 
head foremost into a network of tat- 
ters, seeks an issue for his four limbs, 
and considers himself dressed. There 
sometimes remains, of a pair of trou- 
sers, nothing but a button-hole; he 
philosophically puts it on.” Pursuing 
this strain of humorous exaggeration, 
he returns to Leicester Square, and 
exhibits the excursionists preparing 
for the opera. It was a Great extra 
nighti—so said the four-foot-long pla- 
cards. A certain number of tickets 
had been taken; the Frenchmen dined 
early, and were requested to dress 
themselves for the solemnity. Of 
what then took place, Mr. Wey gives 
the following ludicrous account :— 

“When the moment for departure 
arrived, most of our countrymen, hav- 
ing brushed their left sleeve with 
their right, and their right with their 
left, declared themselves satisfied with 
their toilet. They uttered loud cries 
when informed that a morning cos- 
tume was inadmissible, and that dress- 
coats were indispensable. Many Pa- 
risians are persuaded that, outside of 
Paris, the whole universe is the coun- 
try. These artless persons had come 
dressed in a light paletot, with a 
wide-awake beaver for a head-dress. 
A fowling-piece or a fishing-rod was 
alone wanting to complete their cos- 
tume. 

“There was a prodigious demand 
for black trousers. Dark frocks had 
their skirts doubled and sewn back, 
so as to imitate dress-coats. The 
hotel was converted into a dressing- 
room. 

“Ts it possible, a prudent gentle- 
man said to me, ‘that people can 
thus come to London in their dressing- 
gowns! For my part, I have always 
wherewith to make myself smart; 
one never knows what may happen.’ 

“A quarter of an hour later he 
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made his appearance shaved, gloved, 
and superbly attired in a magnificent 
blue silk waistcoat and a splendid 
searf sprinkled with nasturtium- 
coloured spots. 

“¢ Ah mon Dieu!’ cried the guide, 
‘this gentleman will never be ad- 
mitted. . . .’ 

“*Really, unless I put on a low 
dress,.. ” replied the well-dressed 
man with much dignity. 

“¢Sir, only black and white are 
admitted. Your waistcoat is blue, 
your cravat is shocking.’ 

* So the waistcoat had to be taken 
off, and the elegant scarf replaced 
by a white pocket-handkerchief folded 
cravat-wise. 

“¢T must look hideous, cried the 
patient. 

“¢You look like somebody who 
has had leeches on his neck ; but you 
are properly dressed.’ 

“When the caravan had satisfied 
etiquette, it was found that it had by 
no means sacrificed to the Graces: 
its appearance was simply burlesque.” 

The excursionists fagged through 
their week of laborious pleasure, and 
took their departure for that city 
whence no Frenchman, had he his free 
choice, would ever be long absent. 
Mr. Wey found himself alone in the 
World of London, and set about deli- 
vering his credentials, A friend had 
given him a letter of introduction 
to an English merchant, Sir William 
P—, esquire (like most of his country- 
men, Mr. Wey finds an unaccountable 
difficulty in mastering the distinctions 
of English style and title), whose ad- 
dress was at the Reform Club. Two 
hours after he had left his card in 
Pall Mall his visit was returned, with 
an invitation to dine upon the mor- 
row. Mr. Wey renders full justice to 
English cordiality and hospitality, 
“Nothing can be more courteous, 
obliging, and safe, than the social in- 
tercourse of the English. Their man- 
ner is simple, frank, obliging without 
obsequiousness, serviceable without 
pomp, and friendly without protesta- 
tions.” To meet his French guest, 
Sir William had an efficer of the 
Guards and a literary man. “In 
England,” says Mr. Wey, “ one recog- 
nises military men by their gentleness 
of voice and manner, by a certain 
graceful bearing, and by the care they 
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take to abstain from any roughness or 
bluntness that might remind one of 
the barrack-room. Moreover, as these 
officers pass their leaves of absence 
traveiling, and do duty in all the five 
divisions of the globe, they can talk 
of other things besides equipments, 

romotion, and forage.” The side- 

low is evidently for Mr. Wey’s mili- 
tary countrymen, who, however gal- 
lant and eflicient in the field, do not 
shine either by the elegance of their 
manners, the gentleness of their tone, 
or their general accomplishments and 
information. A graceful guardsman, 
who had made the tour of Europe, 
swore not at all, and smelt of miile- 
fleurs, must have struck Mr. Wey as 
the most extraordinary contrast to the 
usual run of French ofticers, loud 
voiced, untravelled, and usually redo- 
lent of the execrable weed dispensed 
to them by their national regie de tabac. 
The literary guest, happening to be 
well acquainted with Hungary, had 
been deputed thither, although not a 
professional journalist, by an import- 
ant English newspaper, to watch the 
progress of the campaign and report 
upon it. His letters were, of course, 
to contain his own impressions, and 
the truth—as far as he could ascer- 
tain it—and they would regulate the 
opinions of the journal to which they 
were addressed. In this instance, as 
in many others, Mr. Wey is struck by 
the vast chasm that separates English 
end French ideas and usages. “ If,” 
he says, “a T'rench newspaper were 
rich enough to incur such an expense 
es this, it would say to its correspon- 
dent: ‘Go, examine, and cut up the 
Hungarians;’ or, ‘Observe every 
thing, and celebrate the heroism of 
Hungary.’ But as for travelling four 
or five hundred leagues to form an 
opinion independent of and superior 
to party feeling—such a thing will 
never be witnessed in France. And 
why? Because if the opinion were 
contrary to that of the subscribers to 
the paper, they would cease to take it 
rather than modify their ideas. The 
Englishman seeks knowledge, we pre- 
fer discussion; truth serves him, pas- 
sion flatters us.” During the dinner, 
the conversation turned on the old 
animosity between France and Eng- 
land, which the English present spoke 
of as an antiquated prejudice, extinct 
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amongst all classes. On this side the 
Channel we believe it really is ex- 
tinct; we are more than doubtful of 
its being equally so upon the other— 
at least amongst certain classes. 
Mingled in society, individuals of the 
two nations harmonise well; they 
smile at each other’s peculiarities, but 
the smile is good-humoured, and, like 
many other opposites, they blend cor- 
dially enough. But the French have 
not completely got rid of their dislike 
to the English as a nation: in the 
first. place, the majority have a sin- 
cere conviction, for which they are 
utterly unable to assign a foundation, 
of British perfidy ; and then there are 
certain sore places that time as x 
has but thinly skinned over, and a 
touch upon which stirs a Frenchman’s 
bile as surely as a red rag irritates a 
fierce bull. Mont St. Jean and St. 
Helena are still ill-sounding names in 
their ears, notwithstanding England’s 
generous efforts to obliterate their 
memory by the restoration of the 
hero’s ashes, and by the little promi- 
nence she gives to her own glorious 
reminiscences. The French console 
themselves as best they may by exe- 
eration of Sire Hoodson Loffe, and 
by the repetition of the two eternal 
hypotheses—Jf Grouchy had but come 
up—if the Prussians had not come 
up, the day was theirs. The greatest 
victories ever won might be turned 
into defeats by a single 7f In the 
case of Waterloo the French have 
two, and are therefore entitled to 
reckon the battle as a double triumph. 
Mr. Wey is not a hero-worshipper, 
and his patriotism sits lightly enough 
upon him, as becomes his slightly scoff- 
ing temper; but even he bristles up at 
the name of Wellington, upon whose 
statues he revenges himself and his 
country, bringing to the task his ut- 
most critical ability—for whose exer- 
cise, we regretfully confess, our sculp- 
tors and artists have given him but 
too good an opening. “ Not to speak,” 
he says, “of the quantity of streets 
that bear the name of Waterloo or 
that of Wellington, it is to be observed 
that the hero’s bust is in every mu- 
seum, in every library—I found it 
even in the venerable and Gothic halls 
of the Bibliotheca Bodleiana at Oxford. 
In front of the Bank of England, Wel- 
lington is represented on horseback, 
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neither more nor less than a sovereign. 
But this is nothing. At the entrance 
of Hyde Park, at the extremity of a 
verdant lawn opposite to Lord Wel- 
lington’s windows, Lord Wellington 
is represented naked, as Achilles, of 
colossal proportions. Achilles’ legs are 
apart; with his left arm he presents 
a round buckler; about to hurl the 
dart, his formidable glance gives a 
terrible expression to his Anglo-Lace- 
demonian head... . All this flattery 
appeared insufficient. An equestrian 
statue at the bank, an allegorical sta- 
tue in Hyde Park—busts everywhere 
—it was pretty well! The victor of 
Waterloo could see himself from his 
bedroom as Achilles, but he could not 
behold himself from the windows 
looking upon the street. Struck by 
this great inconvenience, some influ- 
ential persons, patrons of a statuary 
in quest of a job, opened a subscrip- 
tion for a new monument to the old 
duke. A shower of gold was the re- 
ply to their appeal, and an equestrian 
statue was perched upon the triumphal 
arch in front of Apsley House (the 
Wellington hotel.). . . This statue is 
so ridiculous, that the English them- 
selves cannot look at it without laugh- 
ing. The worst statue that has been 
seen in France in our time, that of the 
late duke of Orleans in the courtyard 
of the Louvre, was a masterpiece com- 
pared to this indecent caricature of the 
Duke of Wellington. An old French 
officer, who went with me to Hyde 
Park, examined the monument with 
pom upon his brow; he cannot 
orget Waterloo. ‘ Weare revenged,’ 
he at last murmured, with a satis- 
fied air.... In spite of the exag- 
, ee honours thus clumsily ren- 
ered to a living man, ridicule never 
attained that sacred head. How dif- 
ferent from France. . . . The Water- 
loo flourish of trumpets, sounded in 
London, everywhere, unremittingly 
and in every key, for thirty-eight years, 
diminishes the greatness of the En- 
glish nation. This intoxication would 
seem more appropriate in the case 
of a people who, having never 
gained but one battle, could not reco- 
ver from its surprise, or patiently 
wear a glory of which it had de- 
spaired.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Wey’s im- 
plied opinion that in his country such 
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hero-worship as was offered to Wel- 
lington would have ended in the de= 
gradation of its deity. Raising sta- 
tues to living men, however great 
their merits, is a hazardous experl- 
ment, apt to be attributed to adula- 
tion on the part of the projectors, and 
to cast ridicule on the person so hon- 
oured. And it is doubly hazardous 
in a country where such a strange fa- 
tality attaches to monuments of that 
kind, where some are perched upon 
the tops of columns, too high to be 
seen, and with lightning-conductors 
running up their backs; and where 
others, of which a nearer view is per- 
mitted us, are of such deplorable exe- 
cution that we wish them further. 
To say nothing of minor failures and 
shortcomings, it may be safely aver- 
red that no city in the world, out of 
China, possesses three such specimens 
of bad taste in art as the Nelson 
column, the equestrian statue on 
Hyde Park arch, and that of George 
IV. in Trafalgar Square. They are 
almost enough to make us bow to the 
opinion somewhere expressed by Mr. 
Wey, that the English are a people 
to whom art is foreign. If we re- 
member that designs for such monu- 
ments are usually submitted to com- 
mittees or bodies of men supposed to 
be eminent for artistic taste and know- 
ledge, we certainly obtain a very low 
standard for the national feeling and 
judgment in matters of art. An op- 
portunity now occurs, in the monu- 
ment to be raised to the memory of 
the defunct Exhibition, of partly re- 
deeming past blunders. It remains 
to be seen what profit will be made of 
it. The safest plan, unquestionably, 
would have been to have accepted a 
piece of sculpture which has already 
gone through the ordeal of public 
opinion, and come out triumphantly. 
Nothing could be more suitable, as a 
record of the crystal glories of 1851, 
than a statue which was one of the 
most prominent and admired ob- 
jects then exhibited. Cceur-de-Lion 
would have been a noble and appro- 
priate memento of a remarkable event 
and year. It has been objected to, we 
believe, on account of its militant 
character, which elashes, it is said, 
with the eminently pacific nature of 
the gathering of nations intended to 
be recorded. The objection is trivial. 
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Strength and beauty, combined in the 
image of aking of Norman blood, it 
is true, but of thoroughly English 
heart and fame, would constitute no 
inappropriate emblem of an event of 
which England’s power and the beau- 
ties of art were the two most promi- 
nent features. That sort of zeal for 
the fitness of things may be exagger- 
ated, and we greatly doubt whether 
the projectors of the new monument 
—headed, we believe, by that distin- 

uished civic functionary whom Mr. 
Vey has permitted to the occasional 
presidency of the Privy Council—will 
mend Marochetti, or get up anything 
half as fine as his statue of Richard. 
We sincerely wish they may, for we 
have plenty of sculptural monstrosi- 
ties and commonplace statues disfigur- 
ing our streets and squares, and need 
not see another thrust into Hyde 
Park. 

To return, however, to the Welling- 
ton worship. Cannot Mr. Wey, whom 
we do not proclaim a genius, but who 
is certainly, although sometimes more 
witty than wise, no fool, read the 
riddle for himself? We dare say not, 
His French vision needs the aid of 
English glasses. Ours are at his ser- 
vice, if he will’condescend to avail him- 
self of them. But those of almost any 
Englishman would do as well, and 
we are quite sure that his friend “ Sir 
William P—, Esquire,” or the fragrant 
guardsman, or the Hungarian corre- 
spondent, would have explained the 
matter to him, over the sherry cup he 
so warmly admires, just as we shall. 
“In France,” he observes, “ where the 
fear of ridicule is carried to an excess, 
no glory could have withstood such a 
regimen, or have passed with impunity 
through such deplorable manifesta- 
tions.” That we fully believe; and it 
is precisely because glory, as a French- 
man understands the word, was far 
from being the sole origin of the hom- 
age paid to Wellington, that the ridi- 
cule attaching to certain exaggerated 
manifestations did not touch him, and 
that he escaped unscathed even from 
his own statues. The hero-worship 
of which he was the object, was the 
expression of two feelings profoundly 
rooted in the hearts of Eng'ishmen— 
feelings tat, in no small degree have, 
contributed to Kngland’s greatness. 
It was the expression of gratitude for 
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services rendered, and of edmiration of 
the steady and unswerving perfor- 
mance of duty. By no adroit flattery 
or personal fascinations did Wellington 
win the esteem, respect, and love 
which his countrymen took every 
means of testifying during his life, and 
which, upon his death, burst out in a 
demonstration such as was never be- 
fore witnessed in this country. The 
Duke was unskilled in those arts by 
which Napoleon so well knew how to 
fetter a friend or win over an enemy. 
His nature did not lend itself to them. 
He was stern, severe, abrupt, laconic ; 
although far from incapable of kind 
acts, there was no spontaneous flow 
of generosity in his character, which 
was essentially hard and rigid. But 
though he had possessed even fewer 
of the qualities which in most countries 
are almost indispensable to great po- 
pularity, he would have still attained 
this in England; for the two excel- 
lent reasons that no difficulties, how- 
ever complicated, ever prevented his 
discriminating the path of honour and 
duty, and that no dangers, however 
great, ever deterred him from follow- 
ing it. More than “empty honours 
and loud huzzas,” more than victories 
won and cities captured, are such 
qualities prized by the nation which 
you, Mr. Wey, flatteringly describe as 
“a large class of old scholars com- 
peting for the prize of good con- 
duct.” 

After staring at the statues of his 
country’s former antagonist, Mr. We 
felt desirous to see something of the 
soldiers who had done such great 
deeds under his command; and one 
morning, before going to visit West- 
minster Abbey, he walked down to 
St. Jemes’s Park with two or three 
friends, to see the guard relieved. 
He gives a humorous account of the 
impressions made upon him by the 
sight. 

“It is difficult to believe how differ- 
ent everything is from France, as soon 
as one as crossed the Channel. In 
London, which is reached in a few 
hours, one feels at an enoriwous dis- 
tance from Paris. The English reg’. 
ments are so dissimilar to ours, th:t 
the difference strikes you even before 
you see them. The battalion was 
still concealed from us by the trees, 
when our astonishment was excited 
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by the singular noise that announced 
its approach. Imagine a sort of bear’s 
dance, monotonous and frisking, played 
by a score of shrill fifes, the while 
that, upon the big drum, a man beats 
the time with the right hand, and, 
with his left, again decomposes it by 
whipping the sheepskin with a little 
broom. These harsh sounds mark 
the step for companies of infantry, 
whose scarlet coats, too short in the 
waist, are surmounted by enormous 
white epaulets. 

“In ranks remarkably serried, these 
slender and extremely tall foot-soldiers 
advance, jogging their shoulders, with 
an undulation of the body which 
pg follows the sound of the 

room upon the drum. The chain of 
their schako rests between their lower 
lip and their chin, which inconveni- 
ences them, renders them motionless, 
and appears as odd as if they marched 
with a spoon balanced on their nose. 
Around the platoons are the officers 
and sergeants, all adorned with epau- 
lets of heavy bullion, and carrying 
long canes with ivory knobs. The 
musket is carried conveniently, rest- 
ing against the left breast, and slanted 
a Fttle backwards. And so they pass 
us by, soldiers balancing their bodies, 
fifes squealing, and big drum playing 
tub-a-dub, with accompaniment of 
little broom.” 

Their first surprise over, the French- 
men began to laugh and to talk of the 
African light infantry ; and an English 
friend who accompanied them, and 
who took their mirth good-humour- 
edly, admitted that he thought the 
little French infantrymen better for 
service, capable of enduring greater 
fatigue, and of putting up with worse 
rations. There is some truth in this: 
the English soldier is too much of a 
belly-god—too dependent upon his 
beef and beer, and apt to sink in 
spirits if long deprived of them; 
whereas the brio and natural vivacity 
of the Frenchman support him under 
much privation. That the Duke was 
thoroughly impressed with the im- 
portance of feeding his army well, is 
manifest from the tight hand he kept 
over the commissariat in the Penin- 
sular War. His despatches show that 
there was no branch of the service 
upon which he more severely visited 
any dereliction of duty. On the other 
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hand, the Englishman’s inconvenient 
dependence upon his “prog” is at 
least counterbalanced by the fact that 
the French soldier, brilliant in the ad- 
vance, when once baffled, is disheart- 
ened and surely defeated, whilst of 
British troops it has been said, by 
the highest hostile authority, that 
“they know not when they are 
beaten.” As to the stature of the 
Guards (whose thews and sinews, 
bone and muscle, Mr. Wey underrates 
if he supposes they are not in full 
proportion to their inches), we attach 
no more importance to it than to the 
additional height given to them by the 
bearskin that burdens their brows, 
and which however picturesque it 
may be considered to look in Birdcage 
Walk or St. James’s Palace Yard, we 
sincerely trust will be exchanged for 
some more rational head-dress when- 
ever the Households are again sent 
upon foreign service. “ C'est le cour 
qui fait le grenadier,” Napoleon said, 
and the little volligeurs whom he 
formed and favoured, proved, upon 
many a bloody field the truth of the 
words. Upon this principle Mr. Wey 
is perfectly justified, as a Frenchman, 
in preferring the brisk little Vincennes 
chasseur, as explosive as his own car- 
tridges, and with two or three Bedou- 
ins spitted on his sabre-bayonet, to 
the long-legged, sedate-looking, care- 
fully pipeclayed soldier of the British 
guards. And we are sure he will not 
feel annoyed at our expressing, as 
Englishmen, our perfect conviction 
that no infantry in Europe, whether 
its device be the imperial eagle of 
France, the double eagle of Russia, 
or any other variety of that military 
bird, would have the remotest chance 
of standing their ground, in equal 
numbers, and on a fair field, against 
her Majesty’s bousehold brigade. 
Long may it be, say we, ere the ex- 
periment be tried. 

At Westminster Abbey, two things 
greatly shocked Mr. Wey—the exclu- 
sion of Byron, and the system of 
intra-mural interments. He was hor- 
rified to find the gravedigger at work 
in a frequented thoroughfare, and al- 
most amongst the legs of the cab- 
horses. One Sunday afternoon, “on 
approsching,” he says, “the side door 
of the Abbey, which was not yet open, 
I saw a labourer digging a trench, such 
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as one sees dug in the streets of Paris 
to seck an escape of gas, and I felt 
rather surprised at such repairs being 
carried on upon a Sunday. The dig- 
ging was in a most frequented place, 
and people passed constantly to and 
fro, trampling down the fresh earth 
as fast as it was thrown out of the 
hole. Three or four persons looked 
on; the rest went their way. One of 
the bystanders stepped aside as I ap- 
proached, and I beheld, with stupefac- 
tion, upon the brink of the hole, a 
coffin, half enveloped with a mortuary 
cloth, and placed there like a chest 
waiting for a porter. The labourer— 
the only one who works upon a Sun- 
day—was the sexton. The relatives 
of the deceased were elbowed by 
the passengers; smiling young girls 
stepped a little aside to avoid stum- 
bling over the dead; for my part 
I stumbled ona fragment of an an- 
cestral tibia, wandering amongst the 
legs of posterity. Children were 
playing and shouting hard by, and, 
in the heart of the holiday-city, with- 
out pomp or solemnity, in a piece 
of ground strolled over by idlers, and 
vibrating from the passage of omni- 
buses, whose conductors were bawl- 
ing for passengers, a dead man was 
being buried, just as we might ditch 
up a dog on the open space of the 
Carrousel, did the police tolerate in 
Paris, upon the public highway, such 
outrageous uncleanness.” Slight ex- 
aggeration subtracted, and vivid 
colouring washed off, there still re- 
mains enough truth in this sketch, in 
French chalk, of a Sabbath scene in 
London, to make us ashamed of our 
barbarous system of burying the 
dead in crowded thoroughfares, under 
the very feet of the living. Fortu- 
nately steps are taking towards the 
abolition of so vile a practice, and we 
trust they will be energetically fol- 
lowed up, until a burial in London 
shall seem as strange a sight as it 
now would in Paris. As yet, how- 
ever, strangers have us here upon 
the hip, and any foreign itinerant of 
literary turn is perfectly justified in 
filling a chapter, by inveighing at 
our foul paactice in matters of inter- 
ment. Mr. Wey, who is by no means 
fond of fzult-finding, but, on the con- 
trary, rather kindly disposed and de- 
sirous to be pleased, lets us off in a 
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page or two, and soon afterwards 
writes down the most indulgent esti- 
mate of a Sunday in London we ever 
met with from a F'renchman’s pen. 
As usual, his sensible observations 
are mixed up w:th slight exaggerations 
and errors of detail :— 

“ After a whole week of unceasing 
toil, of sleeplessness, activity, plea- 
sure, and fatigue, London sinks ex- 
hausted, and feels the want of four- 
and-twenty hours’ profound repose. 
From midnight on Saturday, the 
town assumes quite another aspect; 
movement ceases, and the next day 
the sun rises without awakening the 
city whose usually crowded streets 
are as solitary as those of Bruges, 
Pisa, or Aix in Provence. The agita- 
tion of the preceding days renders 
this complete idleness necessary to 
all. It is the only concession made 
to nature in a country where life is 
factitious and harassing. For some it 
is the time for sleep, for others the 
sole opportunity of freely enjoying 
the fresh air. The logical and salu- 
tary side of the English Sunday is 
generally ill appreciated, and, whilst 
restricting ourselves to the external 
physiognomy of the insitution, we 
forget to point out its opportuneness. 
To be alone wakeful, amidst a sleeping 
world, is to be placed in a situation 
in which one is sure to ennuyer one’s- 
self; it is that of a Frenchman on 
the other side of the Channel. And, 
as ill-humour has got mixed up in 
the matter, they have exaggerated 
the religious severity presiding over 
that day of compulsory recreation. 
Many persons believe absurd stories, 
that they would be fined did they 
play in their own houses, upon the Sab- 

ath, on the piano, flute, or cornet-a- 


piston. Nothing of the sort; the 
laws of the country are not so be- 
nevolent. has heard 


Everybo 

that one is meatal to fast, if he 
has not laid in his provisions tho 
night before. The truth is, that 
bakers, pork-shops, pastrycooks, &e. 
&c., are open morning and afternoon 
° , x Public establishments, 
museums, galleries, theatres, are 
closed; it is not customary to pay 
visits on the day which is devoted to 
God and to one’s family. Accordingly 
the English go out very little on Sun- 
day ; carriages desert the parks; most 
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rich people go into the country, or to 
the seaside, on Saturday night. The 
origin of all this is equality. Must 
not servants, guardians of public 
places, actors, musicians, be allowed 
to repose themselves, as well as mas. 
ters, idlers, spectators, and lovers of 
music? ‘There are houses where the 
cloth is laid the evening before, to 
diminish the work of the servants; if 
shops are closed by a general ordi- 
nance, it is that some may not take 
advantage of the religious scruples of 
others, to injure these by Sunday 
competition. Contrary to our country- 
men, I enjoy Sunday very much. 
Weary of running about and remain- 
ing awake (during six weeks I never 
slept more than four hours out of the 
twenty-four), I was delighted to have 
time to lose, and to be exonerated 
from all duty, pleasure and study.” 
There are certain things to which, 
from the force of habit, we pay no 
attention, but which really, when we 
reflect upon them, go far towards 
justifying the received opinion in 
Francg, that the English are a nation 
of eccentries—des originaux, as the 
French used to say, des humoristes, 
as they now begin to call us, adopting 
the word in the sence we least fre- 
quently give to it—that of a whim- 
sical odd person. The sort of bird- 
cage grating enclosing the top of the 
Monument strikes Mr. Wey with 
astonishment. “This precaution,” 
he says, “was rendered necessary by 
the eccentri ity of the citizens, who 
had taken fancy to throwing them- 
selves fro the summit of these 
glorious « f{umns. We Frenchmen 
pass in England for crack-brained 
and fantastical; but, thank God! it 
has not yet been found necessary to 
fasten railings (garde-fous) above 
our heads.” Then he pauses for a 
reply, which we regret to say we 
have not in readiness, and fear that, 
in this instance, he has us at an 
advantage. Heis prodigiously amused 
at the style of entertainment found at 
one of the taverns, to a round of which 
he devoted an evening. “At the fur- 
ther end of the room, on a platform, 
was a sort of bureau, farnished with 
three gentlemen, as serious as money- 
eiangers, solemnly attired in black 
coats, their necks eeremonionsly sur- 
rounded with white cravats. Sud. 





denly one of them knocked the table 
with a little hammer; there was 
silence; a piano preluded, and the 
three gentlemen, grave as Anglican 
ministers, sang in turn, smiling 
blandly at each other, indigenous 
ballads, Anglo - Italian _ pasticcios, 
whose words, I suppose, were piquant, 
judging from the mirth and applause 
they excited. As the English are 
capable of amusing themselves for a 
long time with the same thing, these 
songs follow each other in quick suc- 
cession, and last for several hours.” 
Mr. Wey’s social sketches are not all 
equally life-like. Now and then, 
presuming on the supposed ignorance 
or credulity of his French readers, 
careless of the verdict of his English 
ones, and anxious to give pungency 
to his book, he draws upon his ima- 

ination for a comical sketch. One 

ay he got upon a Pimlico omnibus, 
Before recording what he saw from 
his elevated station, we must observe 
that nothing he met with in England 
excited his disgust more strongly 
than those abominable vehicles. Some 
gay deceiver had vaunted them to 
him as magnificent carriages, lined 
with mahogany and cushioned with 
velvet. Such mahogany!—and such 
velvet! He was confounded to find 
himself in a narrow, badly closed, 
dusty, dirty vehicle, in every respect 
inferior to the roomy, cleanly, well- 
organised Diligentes, Favorites, and 
Hirondelles of his native Paris, whose 
seats are well-brushed, albeit not of 
velvet, and divided by little rails, 
securing to every passenger a due and 
ample share of room, whose access is 
easy and floor roomy, and whose 
conductors (greatest of all differences) 
are clean, obliging, honest, and re- 
spectable—not the compound of pick- 
pocket, prize-fighter, and dog-stealer, 
so often found doing duty as “cad” 
upon the uncomfortable perch in rear 
of a London ’bus. The public vehicles 
of London, whether cabs or omnibuses, 
are in most respects immeasurably 
inferior to those of Paris. Foreigners 
soon make that discovery, and Mr. 
Wey was not anexception. Disliking 
to sit with his knees jammed against 
those of his opposite neighbour, to be 
squeezed flat between corpulent wo- 
men, and to have his toes trodden on 
at every entrance or exit of a pas- 
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senger, he usually performed his 
omnibus journeys side by side with 
the driver. In his ascent of the 
** Pimlico” aforesaid, he was assisted 
by an obliging gentleman who spoke 
“rench, and showed him much at- 
tention without any intrusiveness. 
* When he saw that I was acquainted 
with the country, and able to find my 
way about, he appeared satisfied, not 
being of those officious persons who 
would gladly see you pummelled, that 
they might have the pleasure of de- 
fending you. We ecased to speak ; 
discretion is a quality all the English 
possess, and because they are neither 
inquisitive nor obsequious, we con- 
clude that they have little obliging- 
ness. No conclusion can be more 
unfounded.” In another part of his 
volume, Mr. Wey says that all the 
English he met appeared to take an 
interest in knowing the impression 
made upon him by London and its 
people. “They attach importance 
to the opinion of France,” he says; 
“and the impartiality with which 
they judge themselves is all the more 
meritorious, that they are evidently 
pleased at any judgment that is flat- 
tering to them.” If this be true (and 
we are unprepared to deny it) grat- 
itude for the many civil things said of 
England and the English by Mr. Wey, 
should make us restrict ourselves to 
exhibiting the best passages of his 
amusing little octavo, and abstain 
from showing him up when he ro- 
mances and deals in inventions, re- 
minding us a little of some of those 
perpetrated by our old and interest- 
ing friend Whaler Melville, when 
he told of his first voyage to London, 
and of his visits to imaginary gam- 
bling-houses, and visions of enchant- 
ing beauties and fantastical patricians 
—a sort of compound of Tom and 
Jerry, and Tales by Hoffmann. We 
must, however, relate the strange 
sight Mr. Wey beheld from the impe- 
riale of the “Pimlico Blue” “In 
about five minutes, deeming it proper 
to return my neighbour’s colloquial 
visit, I addressed a few words to him 
concerning a carriage which just then 
drove by. It was too fine to be 
elegant, and was drawn by two mag- 
nificent bay horses. On the box, 
adorned with beautiful fringe, sat a 
black-coated coachman; there was 
VOL. LXXY. 4 
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not a wrinkle in his white cravat, his 
snowy gloves were spotless. In the 
vehicle, on downy cushions, carelessly 
lounged a man without a coat, his 
arms bare, his sleeves turned up to 
the shoulder; an apron, with the 
corners turned up, served him as a 
girdle. So that the coachman looked 
like a gentleman driving a mechanic 
in his working-dress.” Mr. Wey 
asked his neighbour who and what 
was the strange-looking occupant of 
the dashing carriage. ‘The richest 
butcher in London,” was the reply. 
“ He is returning in his own carriage, 
from the slaughter-house to his resi- 
dence. His forefathers were in the 
same business; his father left him 
a fortune of more than two millions, 
and he, out of modesty, follows his 
father’s profession—a very honour- 
able old custom. This gentleman 
butcher possesses four millions.” 

“In your country,” continued the 
Englishman, “such patriarchal usages 
are unknown, and children aspire to 
raise themselves above their parents’ 
station in life.” 

Our acquaintance with London does 
not include that. of the millionaire 
vender of steaks and briskets, who 
could not find time to put on his coat 
before entering his chariot, a precipita- 
tion which must have been detrimental 
to the purity of the cushions, and have 
horribly scandalized the correctly- 
got-up coachman. Neither do we 
remember to have heard of certain 
“ great bankers, who out of an affec- 
tation of plainness, go every morning 
to the buicher’s to buy chops, which 
they themselves carry to some tavern 
in Cheapside or Fleet Street, where 
they have them broiled in their pre- 
sence. Then they purchase three 
pennyworth of rye-bread, and munch 
their Spartan breakfast in publie, 
giving at the same time their first 
audiences. And the good shop- 
keepers admire in them the simplicity 
of old times. ‘What worthy people !” 
These apocryphal traits of British 
butchers and merchants in the second 
half of the nineteenth century will 
doubtless be bolted by Mr. Wey’s 
countrymen with the same avidity 
and ease with which a gander would 
gulp an oyster, were that agreeable 
bivalve presented to his bill. French- 
men who have not been in England 
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are at all times ready to credit Bri- 
tish originality to any extent. “The 
greatest contrast to an Englishman in 
his own country,” says Mr. Wey, “is 
an Englishman abroad. From this 
contrast have arisen prejudices which 
one gets rid of on the other side 
of the Channel.” Unquestionably 
Englishmen show to the best advan- 
tage in their own country, at least 
until such time as they have travelled 
sufficiently to be naturalised cosmo- 
polites, a sort of citizenship to which 
they are long in acquiring a right. 
Abroad they exhibit stiffness and 
angularity of character, slowness to 
assimilate with the people they live 
amongst, and frequent taciturnity. 
They are set down as proud, surly, or 
mad, according to the mode in which 
their peculiarity of disposition shows 
itself, and they neither inspire sym- 
pathy nor win friendly attentions. 
Mr. Wey believes he has found out 
the reason of their habitual silence 
and apparent hauteur when amongst 
foreigners. An Englishman asked 
him why Shakespeare (of whom Mr. 
Wey has the good taste to be a great 
admirer—an admiration much less 
universal in France than in England 
and Germany) is so badly translated 
into French. “Because our transla- 
tors know no language but English,” 
was the witty reply, less paradoxical 
than it at first sight appears. 

«¢ French is difficult, said the Eng. 
Jishman, ‘and when one speaks it 
badly, one is ridiculous. Such is our 
opinion here, and that is why we dare 
not talk to you in your language, 
and make believe not to understand 

ou, in order not to have to answer. 
We are thought proud; we are only 
intimidated !’ 

“This explanation of a fact which 
had struck me as it strikes everybody, 
was extremely satisfactory to me. 
To risk making one’s-self laughed at is 
an idea repugnant to Britannic dig- 
nity. Let us add the admission, that 
when we Frenchmen murder their 
language, not a symptom of raillery is 
ever to be detected upon the lips of 
Englishmen.” 

Altogether, and in spite of his un- 
deniable tendency to exaggeration 
and slight burlesque, Mr. Wey is a 
sort of traveller in whose company 
it is not unpleasant to ramble, and 
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we willingly set out with him for 
Windsor on his way to Ascot. Like 
all foreigners, he is delighted with 
Windsor Castle, the only truly royal 
residence this country possesses, and 
bewildered by the scene upon the 
Heath. There is no such striking 
and novel sight in England for a 
Frenchman as one of our great race- 
courses on a Cup or Derby day. It 
is true that there are races in France— 
at Chantilly, in the Champ De Mars, 
and elsewhere—but who that has seen 
them would think of namirig them 
in the same day with Ascot or Epsom? 
It is a puddle to the Pacific. The 
difference in the running is not more 
remarkable than that in the whole 
scene, in the numbers assembled, in 
the enthusiasm displayed. This last 
point excited Mr. Wey’s unbounded 
astonishment. He had no notion the 
phlegmatic English were capable of 
being so roused. But, to proceed 
in due order—as he himself says, when 
he finds himself, to his no small be- 
wilderment, in the midst of the multi- 
tude thronging the Heath—we will 
take his first general impression of 
the scene. 

“ Ascot is an uneven heath, hilly, 
arid, in a desert which is picturesque 
by reason of its extreme desolation. 
At the highest point of the badly- 
levelled plateau stands a house, with 
benches, galleries, and platforms up 
to the very top of the roof. This 
hive, full of the heads of spectators 
and of women dressed in a thousand 
bright tints, had from afar the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic pyramid of 
animated flowers. At the foot of this 
human caseude, on both sides of the 
course, was a throng of fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, or forty thousand people: it 
is impossible, without long habit, to 
estimate such multitudes. On quit- 
ting the carriage, we walked through 
a loose sand sprinkled here and there 
with stunted broom and tawny weeds. 
Beyond was a camp of two or three 
hundred tents — taverns, kitchens, 
dancing-rooms, and especially stables 
for the horses of the vehicles assem- 
bled there to the number of many 
thousands, 

“ Perfectly arranged, these canvass 
stables, in which sixty to a hundred 
horses are drawn up in line, give 
a military air to the festival. It 
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derives somewhat of a Flemish aspect 
from the multitude of drinking booths, 
tipsy men, kitchens in the open air, 
and girls dancing to the sound of the 
hurdygurdy, sometimes even of the 
bagpipe. A few steps farther off, the 
meeting assumes an aristocratic phy- 
siognomy: crowded together, four 
deep, landaus, calashes, carriages of 
every kind, emblazoned, elegant, and 
open, serve as platforms for families, 
and sustain swarms of pretty women. 
At certain moments of the day, every 
vehicle becomes a dining-room, and 
peeresses sip their champagne in the 
open air, at a few paces distance 
from mechanics, who pour down 
foaming ale, and gorge themselves 
with fried fish and grilled beef... .. 
Suddenly a bell rings; there is a 
great and general movement; the 
crowded course is rapidly cleared ; 
everyone takes up a position, all throng 
to the barriers ; some fight, others are 
stifled; the occupants of the carriages 
are on tiptoe ; people climb upon each 
other, and those on foot cling in clus- 
ters to every object that gives them a 
little additional elevation. A race is 
atheand. . . . Assoonas the con- 
fused murmur of distant voices an- 
nounces the approach of the horses, 
the crowd bends forward and hangs 
over the solid railings that enclose the 
course. I saw persons throw them- 
selves forward as if they were swim- 
ming, and remain in equilibrium, their 
feet off the ground, their bodies poised 
upon the rail, whilst their neighbours 
climbed upon their backs. The im- 
perturbsble policemen easily keep 
back the heaving crowd; a gesture, a 
word suilices; if it does not, you re- 
ceive upon your head a rough tap 
from a smart black stick, thick and 
short, upon which are painted in 
yellow end scarlet the arms of Eng- 
land, with the old deviee, Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. ‘This misfortune wes 
near happening to me; the policeman, 
with the blandest possible air, was 
already raising his staff, when a volley 
of fistieufis received in rear made me 
abruptly turn about. It was an 
elderly lady, with teeth as long as 
those of the fairy Urgéle, who favour- 
ed me with these marks of attention. 
Her appearance was that of an en- 
raged monkey, and she pinched my 
arm blue. ‘Get out of that, she 
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cried : ‘go away, you have no business 
here; you are not an Englishman.’ 
The mob pushed her forward and 
weighed upon her shoulders; in front 
I opposed resistance; she bent: I 
saw her fingers, crooked like a lob- 
ster’s claw, again approaching my 
arm, which I raised, and brought 
down upon her shoulder, pressing upon 
it a little; she disappeared, and I 
temporarily imprisoned her head be- 
tween my knees, where she stretched 
herself out like a snake. She remain- 
ed quiet upon her four paws, and, turn- 
ing towards me a delighted counte- 
nance from the deptis of a damaged 
bonnet, she thanked me. For she 
could see the race!” 

Nothing he saw in England sur- 
prised Mr. Wey so much as the en- 
thusiasm shown by all classes for 
horse-racing. English phlegm is gene- 
rally exaggerated by foreigners, and 
he little expected such noisy demon- 
strations, and so outrageous a depar- 
ture from the habitual staid reserve of 
Britons. He expresses his astonish- 
ment, when describing the clese of 
the race. 

“ Suddenly the clamour and fever of 
excitement redoubles; eleven horses, 
their necks and legs stretched out, 
their bellies near the ground, pass 
before us like a flight of arrows, their 
jockeys’ thin jackets converted into 
balloons by the wind. As they dis- 
appear, the crowd again invades the 
course. In a few seconds, ten thou- 
sand madmen throng the space so 
lately bare; it is a Babel of words, a 
confusion of questions ; English re- 
serve has disappeared, the enthusiasm 
is at its height; and when, two 
minutes later, the proclaimed victor 
walks through the crowd, he is¢sur- 
rounded, admired, caressed, almost 
earried in triumph. That moment, at 
the conclusion of the race, is one of 
delirium, intoxication, frenzy. Hats 
are tossed into the air, clamours 
ascend to the clouds; the electrified 
multitude abandons itself to an insane 
joy; the clapping of hands, the hurras, 
contribute to the wild and terrifying 
uproar. A strange spectacle is that 
of this people run mad. Such is the 
sole and powerful element of publie 
passions in this flourishing country. 
At last, I beheld them excited by 
something, and surpassing in the furia 
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of their demonstrations the most hot- 
blooded races of the South. ' 
Pagan antiquity had its public tri- 
umphs and mythological solemnities ; 
the Middle Ages had their religious 
pomps and popular festivals. England 
has nothing left but its horse-racing ; 
France is reduced to revolutionary 
Kermesses.” 

Certainly the worst lot is that of 
Mr. Wey’s native land. His last com- 
parison is notinapt. A Flemish wake 
or fair is to the full as dignified and 
elevating a spectacle as many of the 
political ceremonies witnessed within 
the last few years in the streets of 
Paris. We need but refer back to 
1848, with its countless, meaningless 
trees of liberty, its ranting ignorant 
clubs, the obscene buffoonery of its 
press, its republican orgies, and its 
patriotic song, extracted from an ex- 
travagant drama by Dumas—fit hymn 
for the occasion. We should regret 
to exchange our hippomania for 
such costly and perilous excitements, 
aud would rather impress upon Mr. 
Wey’s countrymen the propriety of 
cultivating some harmless enthusiasm 
as a safety-valve for the national 
steam, and a preservative from burst 
boilers and broken heads. Notwith- 
standing the meritorious efforts of the 
Jokai-Clubbe and the very tolerable 
attendance at the various races round 
Paris, the Turf evidently takes little 
hold of the French. They go to a 
race as to a review, an imperial mar- 
riage, a birthday illumination, or any 
other sight that pleases the eye, passes 
the time, and isa pretext for a holiday, 
but they do not in the least enter into 
it in the English sporting style. The 
Chase is equally unsuccessful in fasci- 
nating Frenchmen, and is hardly likely 
to be revived in France even by the 
brilliant displays in Fontainebleau’s 
glades, where the third Napoleon, in 
cocked hat ala Louis XV., displays 
his dexterous horsemanship and winds 
the sylvan horn. Buil-fighting, now 
that the French have a Spanish em- 
press, would, it was at one time 
thought, be introduced—thrown as a 
tub to the turbulent whale, to prevent 
his attacking the ship of the Stite ; 
but although one looks leniently upon 
the practice in the case of those Euro- 
pean Arabs, the Spaniards~an un- 
tender race in matters of blood-letting 
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—it would be a scandal to introduce 
such barbarous diversions into polish- 
ed Paris, the civilised centre of Europe, 
and to have gored horses and crushed 
picadors displaying their entrails and 
agonies in a modern imperial arena, 
under the bright eyes of Lutetia’s 
tender daughters. If, however, the 
introduction of bull-fights could be 
taken as an insurance against the 
erection of barricades, the balance 
would be so largely on the side of 
humanity that it would be inexcusable 
to neglect sending immediately for the 
Chiclanero and a few other renowned 
toreros, for a drove of the fiercest 
Murcians that ever lifted luckless 
Rosinante on point of horn, for a due 
garnishing of chulos, banderillas, slash- 
ed jackets, antique spurs, silk stock- 
ings, and straight swords, and for all 
the rest of the paraphernalia indispen- 
sable in the bull-ring, and which have 
been minutely and pictorially dis- 
played by Richard Ford, Lake Price, 
and other distinguished aficionados. 
But we fear it would all be of no use. 
The French despise foreign innova- 
tions, and cling te the sort of excite- 
ment they have long been accustomed 
to, derived from the unwholesome 
practice of subverting governments 
and fighting in the streets. For our 
part, we much prefer a day at Ascot 
to a day behind the barricades; and 
so, we suspect, does Mr. Wey, who 
admits that he was astonished by the 
first race, interested by the second, 
subjugated by the third; and that he 
and his two conipanions, carried away 
by the torrent of enthusiasm, found 
themselves shouting and yelling with 
the rest, joyous without any assign. 
able cause, and radiant with exulta- 
tion at Lord Eglinton’s victory. The 
absurdity of their excitement and 
vociferations suddenly striking them, 
they looked at each other, burst out 
laughing, and set off upon their plea- 
sant walk back to Windsor. 

We have nearly done with Mr. Wey, 
who ends his book as amusingly as he 
began it, with anecdotes illustrative 
of English prudery, which he main- 
tains to exist in words rather than in 
deeds. Sume of these ancedotes are 
not very credible, others may be true ; 
all are evidently embroidered in the 
style habitual to this vivacious French- 
man, who declares that he cannot 
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better mark the moral distance be- 
tween France and England than by 
saying that an English writer would 
scruple to relate them, for fear of being 
shocking, but that French ladies would 
never have supplied their subject. 
The only parts of the stories in ques- 
tion that can reasonably be considered 
shocking (a word that Mr. Wey evi- 
dently takes to be the root of the 
English language) are the mischievous 
touches for which we are manifestly 
indebted to the narrator’s pen, but 
which may be readily pardoned in 
consideration of the sense he displays 
of the humorous—not a common 
quality in Frenchmen. Instead of 
dwelling upon his bathing embarrass- 
ments at Brighton, we revert by way 
of finale, to a laughable story in one 
of his earlier chapters, which struck 
us as doubly ludicrous by reason of 
its extreme probability. A French- 
man, newly arrived in London, im- 
patient to see the town, but fearful of 
not finding his way back to his hotel, 
earefully copied upon acard the name 
painted on the wall at the corner of 
the strect in which he was situated. 
This done, he felt himself safe, and 
set out for a ramble, much upon the 
principle vulgularly known as “ follow- 
ing one’s nose.” ‘The whole day long 
he strolled and stared to his heart’s 
content: wearied at last, he jumped 
into a cab, and with the easy con- 
fident air of a man who feels per- 
fectly at home, he read from the card 
he had prudently preserved the name 
of the street he dwelt in. The cab- 
man grinned horribly. “This Eng- 
lish pronunciation is sadly difficult,” 
said the Frenchman to himself; “he 
does not understand me.” And he 
placed the card before the man’s eye. 
Cabby grinned more than ever, gazed 
in his fare’s astonished face,and ended 
by sticking his hands in his pockets 
and roaring with laughter. Indigna- 
tion on the part of the foreigner; he 
appealed to the passers-by, who 
gravely listened to him at first, but, 
upon beholding his card, joined one 
and all, in chorus with the coachman. 
The Frenchman now got furious, 
swore, stamped, gesticulated, like a 
candidate for Bedlam. He went so 
far as to threaten the laughers; a 
crowd assembled, everybody sym- 
pathised with him till they learned 
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the circumstances of the case, when 
they forthwith joined in the infectious 
hilarity. Up came the police, those 
guardian angels of bewildered foreign- 
ers in London’s labyrinth. The ag- 
grieved Gaul felt sure of sympathy, 
succour, and revenge. He was never 
more mistaken. The gentlemen in 
blue roared like the rest. They evi- 
dently could not help it. Compune- 
tion mingled with their mirth, but 
they nevertheless guffawed exceed- 
ingly. To what extremities the 
desperate Frenchman might have pro- 
ceeded, it is impossible to say, had 
not a gentleman acquainted with his 
Janguage: appeared upon the scene. 
He too laughed violently on behold- 
ing the card, and when he had spoken 
a few words to the Frenchman, the 
Frenchman laughed likewise, which 
was a signal for a recommencement 
of the general hilarity. The address 
so carefully copied by the foreigner at 
the corner of his street was the fol- 
lowing : “Commit no nuisance.” We 
write the words in our minutest crow- 
quill characters, out of consideration 
for the national prudery upon which 
Mr. Wey so strongly insists. 

The last few days of Mr. Wey’s 
residence in England were devoted to 
solitary rambles out of town. He 
desired to compare London with the 
provinces, expecting contrasts, which 
he did not find. So after journeying 
north and west, to Yorkshire and to 
Wales, and making up his mind that 
the Englishman is everywhere the 
same, and that all vestiges of old 
customs are rapidly wearing out, he 
turned his face towards France, pre- 
viously passing a couple of days at 
Brighton, where, he says, “one 
breathes money and ennui,” and visit- 
ing Hastings, where he met an old 
acquaintance, then within a few days 
of his death. “There came along 
the shore a little carriage drawn by 
hand, such as is used for children and 
invalids, It contained an aged man, 
deplorably emaciated, dressed in a 
blue greatcoat, buttoned across the 
breast, and in a black cravat, whose 
tie surmounted a little faded shirt- 
frill, and wearing a grey hat, from 
beneath which a few very white hairs 
straggled down his temples. The 
countenance was long and drawn, 
pallid and composed ; but the austere 
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aspect of those hollow cheeks, of that 
pale brow, of that pinched, aquiline 
nose, of that dim we hollow eye, re- 
called no one to my recollection. If 
M. de M., with whom I was, had not 
said in a low voice, ‘Itishe’ . . . 
I never should have recognised that 
spectre of royalty, in the livery of 
death. . A few days previously, 
I had dined in an obscure haunt, side 
by side with the ephemeral powers 
who sent the dynasty of July into 
exile, and so soon followed it thither. 
A fortnight later, the London news- 
papers informed France of the death 
of that king who had cherished the 
chimera of perpetuating a dynasty, 
and who, violating in his own family 
the hereditary principle, had pro- 
claimed, upon the very steps of the 
throne, the downfall of his race.” 

We shall not allow Mr. Wey to 
tempt us into politics, a topic on 
which he barely touches. He returned 
to London, found most of his friends 
departed, and was suddenly attacked 
by a feeling of solitude amongst mil- 
lions, and by a craving for Paris. 
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Home-sickness assailed him, and he 
pined after the boulevards. He was 
overjoyed at sight of the little blue 
soldiers on Calais pier, and the 
swectest notes he had heard during 
his memorable visit to the opera 
(where he discovered, by the by, that 
the Haymarket opera-house has an 
echo) were harsh to his ears as the 
music of her Majesty’s guard, com- 
pared with the antiquated air of 
“ Gentille Annette,’ whom the Calais 
church-bells tenderly reprozched with 
neglecting to repair “sous la coud- 
rette.” Next day, strolling about 
Paris, he fancied himself in a quiet 
provincial town. Compared with St. 
Paul’s, the Pantheon looked to him 
like “a disagreeable bonbonniere,” 
and the Seine dwindled into a rivulet. 
But such comparisons have nothing 
humiliating to the Frenchman, who 
far prefers his yellow streamlet to our 
turbid estuary, and who, whatever jus- 
tice he may render to the wonders and 
attractions of London, reserves his 
highest praise and tenderest affection 
for the beauties and pleasures of Parts. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CHINA. 


By this time, for ought we know, 
Peking may be in the hands of the 
insurgent Chinese — the Emperor 
and his Tartars in full flight for 
their native wilds of Mantchooria— 
and a new leaf turned over in the an- 
nals of the Celestial Empire. But 
whether this climax of the struggle 
have arrived or not, we know that 
there is at present a national move- 
ment on foot in China which is ex- 
citing the interest, and well merits 
the attention, of the public of Europe. 
That movement unites the chief fea- 
tures of all the great changes that 
stand out in the history of the world. 
It is at once a political revo'uton, a 
struggle of races, and a revival of re- 
ligion. Somnolent China clamours 
for, and demands by force of arms, 
a reform of the present abuses of her 
administrative system; she is carry- 
ing on a war of extermination against 
the Mantchoo race, who, for two cen- 
turies have domineered over and given 
a dynasty to the Flowery Land, while 
her rivers are floating down her for- 


mer idols to the sea, and scattered 
gleams of Christianity sre breaking 
like an unexpected dawn through the 
long night of Paganism. 

We cannot say that the interest 
which this revolution has excited in 
this country has fallen short of its due 
amount—for we never recollect a sub- 
ject on which people’s minds have 
been more curious and agog. Un- 
fortunately their anxiety to know 
has been very much greater than the 
actual amount of knowledge which has 
been placed within their reach. Of 
the making of books on China, indeed 
—as on other subjects—there has been 
no end; but how little genuine know- 
ledge is to be extracted from the ma- 
jority of the works! They are either 
sketches of individual life and per- 
sonal adventure at some one of the 
five sea-ports recently opened to us 
—books meant to be readable, and 
nothing more; or if the general cha- 
racter of the people and their history 
be attempted to be drawn, it is done 
in such a narrow spirit, and with such 
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a bold defiance of facts, as seriously 
to mislead the unwary, and wholly 
dissatisfy the reflecting. 

The points affected by the present 
revolution are precisely those of which 
the European public has least correct 
notions. And so little is really known 
of the political state and religious be- 
liefs of the Chinese, that the best- 
informed of our journals hardly ever 
diverge from the routine of retailing 
news without stumbling into mis- 
statements or erroneous theories, 
which show how imperfeetly our 
many book-writers on China have as 
yet done their work. One of the 
most common of these errors of the 
day is, that the rebellion is something 
unique and unparalleled inthe history 
of China. A rebellion in China! Such 
an event seems to our press and pub- 
lic the most extraordinary thing in 
the world. And they stand in natu- 
ral amazement at the supposed spec- 
tacle of the “immobile” empire of 
China now, for the first time for four 
thousand years, starting from its fan- 
cied quiescence, and inaugurating all 
at once so stupendous a change. It 
takes a little of the couleur de rose off 
the affair, however, to learn, what is 
the fact, that a score of such dynastic 
revolutions have already taken place 
in China, and that some of these pre- 
sent features in essence the same as 
those displayed in the rebellion which 
now seeins to us so extraordinary. The 
Chinese Empire, in fact, existing 
throughout four thousand years, has 
purged and repurged itself again and 
again; dynasty after dynasty has 
grown effete and fallen; and both in 
its religion and in its general history, 
the empire presents a more remark- 
able (because more long-continued) 
series of changes than is anywhere 
else to be met. with in the world. 

Let us glance, then, at the grand 
leading features of this empire and its 
people. Let us look at it in its his- 
tory, its politics, its religion, and its 
remarkable system of national educa- 
tion—doing this not superficially, but 
searching out the true spirit of each. 
And then, casting the eye forward, 
let us endeavour to discern the issue 
of the present struggle, and its bear- 
ings upon the rest of the world. We 
shall, as in duty bound, “begin at 
the beginning;” but we may ap- 
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prise our readers that we shall soon 
be into the thick of events, as we 
have no intention of wasting time 
upon those fabulous tales and cosmog- 
onies which some European writers 
so carefully commence with, but which 
are utterly repudiated by the majority 
of the Chinese themselves. 

The limits of China Proper are 
nearly as marked as those of India, 
and the country seems to have been 
destined by nature for the develop- 
ment of an isolated and continuous 
civi'isation. Bounded on the south 
and east by a tempestuous sea, on the 
north by vast and herbless deserts, on 
the west .by lofty mountain-chains, 
this empire forms a nearly circular 
area of from five to six hundred 
leagues in diameter, shut in from the 
rest of the world. Rising in terraces 
as it recedes from the sea, watered 
from west to east by two great navi- 
gable rivers, traversed longitudinally 
by their tributaries, dotted with lakes, 
and intersected by numerous moun- 
tain-ranges, this immense region em- 
braces the climates and productions 
of nearly all latitudes, as well as the 
inestimable riches of the mineral king- 
dom. Hence this old empire of China, 
as large as all Europe exclusive of 
Turkey, has always sufficed for itself, 
and developed its power in itself and 
by itself. It is true that since the 
European nations became great con- 
sumers of tea, they have imported 
into it in return foreign products un- 
known to the ancient inhabitants, and 
which have become “necessary lux- 
uries” to.the present population ; yet, 
notwithstanding, the interchange of 
products between its different pro- 
vinces (some of them as large as 
kingdoms of Europe) might suffice for 
the industrial and commercial wants 
of the people,—and hence, among 
other reasons, the great indifference 
shown by the Chinese Government 
of the country for foreign commerce. 

The Mongolian tribe, who in remote 
ages wandered into this country, differ 
now from the rest of their race in 
having countenances less flattened 
and more expressive, and in general 
are as superior in physical as in in- 
tellectual qualities to the population 
of the adjoining regions ;—a proof, on 
the largest scale, of the elevating in- 
fluences of civilisation upon both the 
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body and mind of man. They have 
black, strong, lank hair,—that of the 
females being often very beautiful; a 
flat nose, small oblique eyes and thin 
eyelids, round and prominent cheeks, 
a pointed chin, and little beard. Their 
constitution is of a coarse grain; con- 
sequently they are much less sensitive 
than Europeans, and also less subject 
to diseases. At what period they first 
broke off from the great central mass 
of mankind, it is impossible to say 
with accuracy; but, entering their 
future empire from the north-west, 
their earliest seat was the provinces 
now called Shensy (anciently Tsin) 
and Honan, which constituted the 
realm of their first king, Fohi. At 
this early period they seem to have 
been a pastoral people, living on the 
produce of their flocks and herds; but 
Fohi’s successor taught them the art 
of agriculture, and induced them to 
cultivate and settle upon the land. 
Spreading southwards, they next occu- 
pied all the country to the north of the 
Yang-tse-keang, but suffered dread- 
fully, and for many years, from a great 
inundation; and thence gradually 
penetrated to the full limits of the pre- 
sent empire,—the southern provinces 
not being wholly subdued and civilised 
until subsequent to the Christian era. 
Everywhere—Egypt perhaps excepted 
—we find that vast forests have pre- 
ceded the reign of civilised man on 
earth. Every one has heard of the 
ancient forests of Europe and of the 
New World; the old Hindoo poems 
are full of descriptions of the primeval 
woods which overspread the Indian 
Peninsula; and in the early history of 
China, also, we find that the new- 
comers from the north-west were 
forced to level before them vast forests, 
in order to reciaim the soil from the 
dominion of nature. Still more re- 
markable, we find that before the 
Chinese (cs in India before the Hin- 
doos) there existed an aboriginal 
race, which the “sons of Han”* had 
to drive before them in their progress 
‘southwards. These the new-comers 
styled “ Sons of the Wilderness” and 
“ Bearers of great bows ;” and under 
the first of these titles (in Chinese, 
Meaotse) they still exist, in an almost 
savage state, in the high and inaccessi- 
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ble mountains of Western China; hav- 
ing thus lived for four thousand years 
jn contact. with Chinese civilisation, 
yet refusing all amalgamation; and 
illustrating the extraordinary historical 
fact, that there are certain tribes of 
men against whom the waves of civi- 
lisation break for ever in vain, and 
whose destiny it seems to be only to 
tenant the earth till a superior race 
arrive to dispossess them. 

Nothing is more perplexing tv the 
historian, or more monstrous to the 
eye of modern science, than the chro- 
nology of the Hindoos, with its kalpas, 
its divine ages, its reigns of Menou, 
and its nights of Brahma, and, finally, 
its astounding assertion that this pre- 
sent world has existed for five and 
a half millions of years, and has yet to 
exist for upwards of four billions 
more. In Chinese history this diffi- 
culty is little felt. Some otherwise 
very sensible native historians, in- 
deed, think they can trace back the 
course of events for six thousand 
years before our era: but the “Men 
of Letters,” comprising the great bulk 
of the educated classes of the nation, 
either reject these traditions or refuse 
to pronounce upon them. Like their 
great master, Confucius, they abstain 
from all speculative qestions, and 
content themselves with rigorously 
establishing the authentic history of 
their nation, which, they are agreed, 
goes back with perfect certainty to 
the sixty-first year of the reign of 
Hoang-te, 2637 years before the birth 
of Christ. We have not space to de- 
tail the chronological elements which 
serve as-a base for Chinese history ; 
but all writers concur with M. Pau- 
thier in asserting that “no nation 
possesses, or ever possessed, a body 
of history so complete and authentic 
as the people of China.” And this 
will not appear surprising when it is 
understood that the intelligent regis- 
tration of events has in all ages been 
honoured and favoured in that coun- 
try, and that since tie reign of 
Hoang-te there has existed in the 
capital of the empire a Tribunal for 
the writing of History, whose mem- 
bers, chosen from the most distin- 
guished of the Men of Letters, enjoy 
several prerogatives, as well as im- 





* The favourite self-appellative of the Chinese. 
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movability from office, and other wise 
precautions against the menaces or 
seductions of power. In most of 
the provincial capitals there are kept 
Ephemerides, which go back to up- 
wards of two centuries before our era 
(at which time, as we shall after- 
wards see, the existing records were 
destroyed), and which offer, says M. 
Pauthier, “the same exactness in 
regard to the observations then pos- 
sible as those of our Bureau of Lon- 
gitudes.” In cities even of the third 
order, a daily register is kept of all 
meteorological events, as well as a 
separate one for the troubles, sieges, 
revolts, fires, and other calamities 
“which flesh is heir to.” In fine, to 
quote the words of Father Amiot, 
one of the most laborious and most 
learned of the French missionaries,— 
“'The Chinese annals are preferable 
to the historical monuments of all 
other nations, because they are the 
most free from fables, the most an- 
cient, the most generally received, 
the most abundant in facts. They 
are worthy of all confidence, for they 
have epochs fixed by astronomical ob- 
servations,” and every other means of 
insuring accuracy. And lastly, “ these 
annals are themsclves the most au- 
thentic literary work in the world, 
because there is not in the world one 
which has been worked at for the 
space of eighteen centuries,—which 
has been revised, corrected, augment- 
ed, in proportion as new discoveries 
were made, by so great a number of 
learned men, acting in concert, au- 
thorised by royalty, and provided 
with every possible assistance.” The 
whole period embraced by these annals 
is upwards of four thousand years,— 
an immense time for the life of an 
empire, during which there has been 
& succession of twenty-two dynasties, 
and consequently as many great revo- 
lutions. 

The prejudices of country are often 
serious impediments to the right per- 
ception of the truths of history; and 
we are so deeply impressed with the 
pre-eminence of Europe in civilisa- 
tion, that, like the Greeks, we are 
prone, in our comprehensive contempt, 
to characterise all extra-European na- 
tions as “ barbarians.” In all things 
relating to political government, espe- 
cially, we have been taught to regard 
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Asia as essentialy despotic, and the 
centralised government of China as 
synonymous with the most grinding 
oppression. But the fact is not so; 
and however the opinions of most 
writers support this notion, the facts 
which they publish are quite incon- 
sistent with it. When the full light 
of history first breaks upon the Chinese 
empire, we find the form of govern- 
ment not hereditary, but elective. 
The sovereign aided by the advice of 
his grandees, nominated a successor to 
the throne; and no humbleness of 
parentage or occupation was allowed 
to hinder the choice from falling on 
the person most distinguished for his 
wisdom and goodness. ‘Thus the Em- 
peror Yao rejects his own son, because 
“deficient in rectitude, and fond of 
disputing,” and, after consulting with 
his ministers, selects Shun, “ born of 
an obscure family,” but who, under 
trying domestic circumstances, had 
eomported himself with uniform ex- 
cellence,—gives him his two daughters 
in marriage, and after a season of 
probation in this elevated station, ap- 
points him his associate and suc- 
cessor in the empire. Shun also, in 
like manner, seleets Yu, a man of 
humble station, to be his prime minis- 
ter, and afterwards raises him to the 
throne as a reward for his great ability 
and energy in draining off, by means 
of canals and other works, the waters 
of an immense inundation. 

Tn default of those institutions which 
we call constitutional to limit the im- 
perial authority in China, there exist 
in the eanonical books of that ancient 
monarchy,—that is to say, in the 
revered writings of its sages, which 
have had the force of laws since the 
earliest times,--a vast number of pas- 
sages thoroughly popular in spirit and 
most menacing to tyrants. Thus, 
after the empire became hereditary,— 
which change was affected, not in con- 
sequence of the ambition of any sove- 
reign, but by the grandees, in order to 
avoid the practical inconveniences of 
the system of election,—we read of 
several monarchs being deposed on 
account of their crimes, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a change 
of dynasty. Such examples have 
received the express sanction of the 
sages of China; the people of old 
were imbued with the same spirit: 
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and in the * Book of Verses” we find 
some most patriotic invectives sgainst 
the tyrant Li-wang, written before the 
sentence of deposition ultimately over- 
took him. This is as it ought to be. 
Disgraceful excess of power may occur 


under any system,—it is the deport-: 


ment of the people in the cireum- 
stances which reflects credit or dis- 
credit on a country. When Nero 
set fire to Rome, for his own amuse- 
ment, his conduct was indeed odious 
and contemptible; but what is to be 
thought of the people of the Eternal 
City, who allowed the tyrant to put 
the torch to their dwellings with im- 
punity? The tyranny of Nero was 
an accidental phenomenon of the im- 
perial regime of Rome, but this in- 
stance of his subjects’ servility was a 
type, a proof for all time, of the na- 
tional degradation. All history, when 
read aright, shows that there is an 
intimate relation between the conduct 
of governments and that of their 
people; that if the latter discharge 
their duty, the former seldom trans- 
gress theirs; and, in fine, that there 
are no tyrants where there are no 
slaves. 

Under their early monarchs the 
Chinese were a united people, living 
quietly upon the patriarchal principle 
of filial obedience to the sovereign. 
As population increased, however, 
and the limits of the empire extended, 
the more distant or more vigorous of 
the provincial rulers became virtually 
independent. As in most other coun- 
tries, the feudal regime came to sup- 
plant the patriarchal; and under the 
three dynasties that followed the 
great Yu (for after him the crown be- 
came hereditary) the extent of the 
imperial dominions depended upon 
the talent of individual rulers and the 
fortune of war. The last monarch of 
each of the two first dynasties was 
dethroned by the people, whom their 
crimes or oppression had roused into 
rebellion — one of them perishing, 
like Sardanapalus, amidst the flames 
of his palace. In the days of Con- 
fucius—who lived during the third 
of these dynasties (that of Chow), 
between five and six hundred years 
before our era—China was divided into 
a number of little kingdoms or feudal 
states dependent, or which ought to 
have been dependent, upon a sove- 
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reign kingdom situaled in the middle 
of them; and hence the title Kingdom 
of the Middle has continued to be 
given to the empire down to the pre- 
sent day. China at this time was in 
great danger of being permanently 
split up into a number of small king- 
doms, which, instead of pouring down 
its civilisation in one grand stream, 
would have scattered it into puny rills, 
liable to be arrested or turned aside 
by the least obstacle. Instead of a 
Mongolian giant, remaining immov- 
able against all attack, there would 
have been a series of active dwarfs, 
more potent to harass one another 
than to preserve themselves. In short, 
there can be little doubt that had 
China then (or even five centuries 
afterwards, when again threatened 
with a similar calamity) separated 
into a number of independent states, 
the country would have been wholly 
overrun and subdued by the roving 
hordes of Central Asia, and, like the 
Empires of the West, have had its 
ancient civilisation submerged by a 
flood of barbarism. 

From this danger China was saved 
by one of those extraordinary men 
whom Providence raises up at dis- 
tant intervals to accomplish its de- 
signs. During the last reigns of the 
Chow dynasty, the Tsin state had 
been gradually overshadowing _ its 
neighbours; and ai length, having 
defeated the hereditary monarch, its 
prince assumed the imperial title in 
249 p.c. He seems te have survived 
his triumph only a few months, but 
his exploits were speedily eclipsed by 
those of-his son, who assumed the 
title of Tsin-Che-Hoang-te, or “ the 
first grand Emperor of the T'sin dy- 
nasty.” Inspired by the loftiest dar- 
ing and ambition, he resolved to sub- 
jugate all the other states; and after 
astute preparation and a series of as 
bloody wars as ever deluged Europe, 
this Napoleon of China at length 
ruled supreme ever the whole empire. 
But his designs were as vast as his 
ambition was boundless; and no 
sooner had he restored to his nation 
its grand and puissant unity, and sub- 
dued with frightful slaughter the no- 
made tribes of the north and south, 
than he resolved to give full employ- 
ment to the millions of men whom 
the cessation of warfare had thrown 
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idle on the country. It was with 
this object, not less than as a defence 
against the Tartars, that he set four 
or five millions of men (a third of the 
able-bodied population) to work in 
constructing the Great Wall, end shut 
up five hundred thousand soldiers in 
fortresses, where they were employed 
in works of utility. He visited all 
parts of the empire— caused great 
roads to be made through the most 
impassable districts—ordered a uni- 
versal disarmament of the people— 
drew up a statistical account of all 
the provinces—again and again went 
to war, each time extending the limits 
of the empire, and devoted large sums 
to the embellishment of his capital. 
We question if Europe, or the whole 
rest of the world, can show a Grand 
Monarque like this. Strong in the con- 
sciousness of his own genius, he con- 
temned the precepts of antiquity 
which have always been so highly 
venerated by the Chinese; and to the 
remonstrances of the men of letters 
replied, that the old precedents were 
inapplicable to the new times. Un- 
questionably he was rizht in the main, 
—nothing but an unflinching hand 
and indomitable will could then have 
rescued the empire from falling to 
pieces; but, incensed by his tyranny 
no less than by his innovations, tie 
whole body of the Men of Letters 
ranged themselves in opposition to 
him. For Jong the Emperor tempor- 
ised with them; but at length, feeling 
his power fairly established, and fear- 
ing lest his opponents should by-and- 
by inoculate the people with their 
sentiments, he resolved to cut up their 
power by the roots, by commanding, 
under the penalty of death, that (with a 
few exceptions) the whole books in the 
empire should be burnt. The con- 
duct of the Men of Letters, through- 
out this trying struggle, was in the 
highest degree patriotic, and several 
hundreds suffered death rather than 
acquiesce in the tyranny of the Em- 
peror. The destruction of the books, 
and most of the other monuments of 
the past, shows the imminence of the 
conflict in which Che-Hoang-te found 
himself involved. He triumphed for 
the time; but it is always vain for a 
single man to contend with the na- 
tural predilections of a whole nation, 
and in sixty years afterwards the 
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interdict against the books was te- 
moved, and the people engaged with 
enthusiasm in the task of recovering 
their old literature, by carefully search- 
ing out all the fragments which had 
escaped the flames, as well as the 
_— volumes, vases, etc., buried in 
tombs. The dynasty of the First 
Great Emperor was even shorter- 
lived than his political system: his 
son was dethroned while still a youth, 
and his crown, contended for by his 
generals, at length fell to the lot of 
Leou-pang, who founded the cele- 
brated dynasty of Han. In the case 
of this great Chinese monarch, as in 
the case Of Alexander, Charlemagne, 
and Napoleon, we see how difficult it 
is for a great conqueror to transmit 
his sword-won empire to his descend- 
ants—and how expedient it may be 
in autocratic states, where the em- 
pire rests wholly on the shoulders of 
one person, that the law of primo- 
geniture (so beneficial in its operation 
in constitutional states) should be 
dispensed with in order to secure a 
succession of able sovereigns. 

The system of standing armies, 
which had been introduced by Che- 
Hoang-te, was continued by the new 
dynasty, asserting the supremacy of 
the throne, and extending its sway 
over the Mongolian tribes to the shores 
of the Caspian. As early as this dy- 
nasty, political and commercial rela- 
tions existed with Western Asia; and 
the emperors having discovered the 
ehannel by which silks were exported, 
it was resolved to send an ambassa- 
dor to Rome. But the pusillanimity 
of the Chinese general to whom this 
mission was intrusted, marred the 
whole plan; and thus the mightiest 
empires of the East and West existed 
simultaneously without becoming ac- 
quainted. Mareus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, indeed, sent an embassy to the 
country from which the silks came, 
and these envoys reached their desti- 
nation, A.D. 166, but returned with- 
out having effected anything. This 
is not surprising; for the celebrated 


entrepot where the Chinese and West-. 


ern merchants met, seems to have 
been in the narrow pass of Belurtag, 
in the neighbourhood of the Gihon 
and Yerghien; and the deserts on the 
frontiers of China, with their roving 
robber-tribes, presented almost insur 
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mountable obstacles to an embassy 
advancing from the West. 

The marriage-rite is said to have 
been introduced among the Chinese 
by their first king, Fohi, and poly- 
gamy with its dangerous seductions 
was adopted so early as by the imme- 
diate successors of Hoang-te. The 
evils of polygamy, however, were 
aggravated by the monarchs of the 
Han dynasty raising eunuchs of the 
Court to important offices in the State. 
In China, as elsewhere, these men, 
emasculated in everything save crafti- 
ness and ambition, came to exercise 2 
pernicious influence on the govern- 
ment; but forming an association for 
matual aid among themselves, they 
were the means of ruining many suc- 
cessive dynasties without themselves 
being displaced. This happened with 
the line of Han. Feudality lifted 
up its head again as the government 
became weak; the empire was sun- 
dered into three principalities; and 
at length the prince of one of them 
obtained the sovereignty, commenc- 
ing the dynasty called Tsin*—a. p. 
260-416; on the extinction of which 
China once more became divided 
into two kingdoms, separated by the 
broad stream of the Yang-tse-keang. 
For nearly two centuries afterwards, 
five families rapidly followed each 
other on the throne: and, the salu- 
tary rule of hereditary succession 
being constantly violated by the 
strongest, the whole history of the 
period is a mere record of contests 
and crimes. At length, in a.p. 585, the 
north and so ith were reunited in one 
empire; and soon after, Ly-yuen, a 
celebrated general and _ statesman, 
usurped the throne, and founded the 
martial dynasty of Tang. 

Those who open their eyes in won- 
derment at the idea of a rebellion in 
China will do well to consider this 
period. The whole history of the 
country, from a. p. 262 to 905, is one 
of anarchy and internal convulsions, 
while the empire narrowly escaped 
dismemberment or extinction from 
the countless hordes of Central Asia, 
who pressed upon the woe-stricken 
country much about the same time as 
they began to hurtle against the 
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Roman frontiers inthe West. Butin 
the midst of all this misery, when 
almost every man had to lay down 
the plonghshare, and take up the 
sword, the money-making spirit of 
the people still urged on the enter- 
prises of foreign commerce. | When 
the wars between Persia and Rome 
rendered impracticable the commer- 
cial road by Samarkand and Bokhara, 
the Chinese merchants travelled over 
Tibet and the Himalaya mountains. 
and, dropping down the Indus or 
Ganges, awaited the arrival of the 
Red Sea fleet, which annually re- 
paired te Guzerat. By-and-by, how- 
ever, finding a sea-voyage more ad- 
vantageous, they journeyed in their 
huge junks round the Malayan Penin- 
sula to Ceylon, which then became 
the principal emporium between the 
East and West. Such were the com- 
mercial relations, when a monk, in the 
reign of Justinian (circ. 650), pene- 
trated into China, carried away the 
eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane, 
with the seeds of the mulberry-tree, 
and thus transferred the manufacture 
of silk to the Western world. Soon 
afterwards the Arabs, animated by a 
proselytising spirit, and fond of ad- 
venture, sent in 708 an embassy with 
valuable presents to China by way of 
Kashgar. Moreover, following in the 
wake cf the junks, the Arabian navi- 
gators reached the Chinese seas; but 
little success at first attended them, 
and the exactions upon them became 
so heavy that most of the Arabs re- 
turned to their own country. In 
spite of all obstacles, however, the 
trade lingered on, till their fellow- 
Mahommedans, the Mongols, seized 
upon China; and thenceforward it 
was carried on with tolerable brisk- 
ness, till the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in 1516, and of the Dutch and 
English about a century later, threw 
the commerce into more enterprizing 
hands. 

After five ephemeral dynasties, 
whose unfortunate reigns occupied 
the half-century following the fall of 
the Tangs, the celebrated Soong dy- 
nasty mounted the throne. Print- 
ing, or rather xylography, is said to 
have been invented about the begin- 





* Although the name of this dynasty is pronounced in the same way as that 
founded by Che-hoang-te, it is expressed by a totally different Chinese character. 
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ning of the tenth century; but it does 
not seem to have been brought into 
much use until this period. Litera- 
ture, which had been greatly neglect- 
ed during the five or six centuries 
preceding, flourished again abun- 
dantly—even as the Augustan and 
Elizabethan ages of literature fol- 
lowed similar periods of convulsion 
in the history of Rome and England ; 
—and the national philosophy as- 
sumed that materialistic form which 
it still retains. But China, which 
had flourished in its own might for 
nearly four thousand years, was now 
about to pass under the yoke of a 
foreign conqueror. The incursions of 
the Nomades of the Steppes had 
been growing more and more for- 
midable ; and at length seeing a child 
on the Chinese throne, the Mongols 
under Kublai Khan—one of the 
wisest as well as most warlike princes 
that ever swayed an Eastern sceptre, 
—dashed into the empire, took the 
capital, and sent the young emperor 
a prisoner into the Shamo desert 
(A.D. 1276). Great patriotism was ex- 
hibited by the vanquished, great se- 
verity by the conquerors, and it is 
recorded that “the blood of the 

eople flowed in sounding torrents.” 
The institutions of the empire were 
maintained, and Chinese manners 
adopted by the Mongols—a thing un- 
paralleled in the annals of conquest, 
and showing at onee the excellence of 
those institutions, and the firm hold 
which they had on the affections of 
the people. In order to remedy the 
infertility of the soil in the vicinity of 
Peking, Kublai completed the stupen- 
dous undertaking of the Grand Canal, 
which had been commenced under 
the preceding dynasty; and under 
him and his successors the Arab mer- 
chants enjoyed many privileges, be- 
cause holding the same creed as the 
Mongols. But the race of Kublai 
rapidly degenerated, and before they 
had reigned in China for a century, 
the people, under the ancestor of the 
Ming dynasty, rose in rebellion, and 
expelled the Mongols, just as they are 
now doing the Mantchoos. For nearly 
three centuries afterwards, the Chinese 
enjoyed peace under a native dynas- 
ty; toleration was proclaimed for all 
sects alike, and the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese introduced some knowledge 
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of the religion and sciences of Europe. 
The nation, however—like most long- 
established and highly-civilised states, 
seems to have been gradually de- 
clining in military spirit; so that in 
1643 the Mantchoo Tartars, though 
a mere handful compared to the 
myriads of China, overran the empire 
and seized upon the throne. In order 
to conceal this disparity of numbers, 
the conquered people were command- 
ed to shave the thick hair, which they 
had been wont to wear from the ear- 
liest times (and which they are now, 
thanks to the Rebellion, resuming) 
and to betake themselves to the Tar- 
tar fashion of along plaited tress or 
tail. In other respects, also, they 
were compelled to adopt the Tartar 
habit, but so great was the aversion 
of the. Chinese, that a general revolt 
broke out, and many preferred death 
to submission. From that time until 
now, the government has continued 
in the hands of the Mantchoos. 

Our limits do not permit us to do 
more than trace the bare outlines of 
the history of China; but an adequate 
survey of it would amply refute the 
common but preposterous notion, that 
this most ancient of empires has 
undergone no changes since its first 
establishment. It has beheld its 
monarchy pass from elective to here- 
ditary—its government from patriar- 
chal to feudal, from feudal to imperial, 
finally settling into the immovable 
form of a centralised bureaucracy. 
It has beheld the unity of the empire 
broken again and again,—two con- 
quests of the country,—and alto- 
gether two-and-twenty dynastic 
changes, involving, of course, as 
many warlike revolutions, It has 
beheld its religion change from an 
earnest acknowledgment of the Most 
High to Indifferentism, and finally 
to Materialism. In all these respects 
time has done its work of change, 
and Chinese civilisation will never 
be properly uuderstood unless these 
changes are borne in mind. But after 
all, ‘Time, the destroyer, has been 
lenient in his dealings with China, 
and all those revolutions which she 
has witnessed sre nothing to the 
stupendous overthrows and regenera- 
tions of the kingdoms of the West, 
What has become of the old “universal 
empires” of Egypt and Assyria, of 
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Persia and Greece, and Rome,— 
not one of which ever exceeded in 
extent that of China eighteen hun- 
dred years ago? Have they not 
perished utterly? and are not even 
the very inhabitants of those regions 
now totally different in blood from 
those of the elder time? Nineveh 
and Babylon, Balbek and Palmyra, 
Susa and Persepolis, the Hundred- 
gated Thebes, and Memphis, and 
Petra, once the seats of unrivalled 
opulence and populousness, have 
vanished, hardly leaving ruins. The 
wide plains of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia are strewn with crumbling 
but gigantic mounds, attesting their 
former greatness, and the old cities 
of the Levant have shared in the 
overwhelming ruin. Tyre is a 
wretched village; F'amia, onee the 
royal nursery of the Seleucidian 
cavalry, and rearing on its marshes 
upwards of thirty thousand horses 
and elephants, now barely supports 
a few sheep and buffaloes; and nota 
wall remains of republican Aradus,— 
of all that multitude of houses, which, 
says Strabo, had more storeys than 
those of Rome. They perished «ll,— 
and why? Because they were unable 
to stem the invasions of the Northern 
hordes. And they perished utterly,— 
because they could not protect Civi- 
lisation against the assaults of the 
Desert. 

Now, the trials which those empires 
sank under, China withstood. ‘The 
same assaults were made upon her 
as upon them; the same hordes of 
Central Asia which overran the em- 
pires of the West and South, had 
previously been repelled from her 
frontiers. This may be a humiliating 
fact for the Caucasian raee, but it is 
not the less a true one; and the ex- 
planation of this remarkable cireum- 
stance is perhaps more humiliating 
still. We say truly that the king- 
doms of Western Asia and Southern 
Europe fell in consequence of the 
corruption natural to long-established 
civilisation,— but was not the civilisa- 
tion of China of a still older date? 
The real and startling explanation is, 
that freedom and social vitality then 
existed in China to a greater extent 
than elsewh re in the world. The bold 
and brilliant freemen ef Greece and 
Rome were counted by tens, but 
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their slaves by hundreds. Freedom 
and energy did not penetrate below 
the upper classes of society, and all 
below was slavery and stagnation ; 
and instead of the evil diminishing 
as time rolled on, the reverse-was 
the case,—the bonémen multiplying 
while the freemen diminished. ‘Thus 
there was no strength or vitality left 
in the people to withstand the rude 
energy of the Northern hordes, and 
the invading tribes which they used 
at one time to repel with immense 
slaughter, triumphed at last, because 
no soldiers could be raised to oppose 
them. Such was the fate of the 
classic empires — but it was not so 
in China. There freedom was equally 
diffused. There were no castes, and 
no elass-privileges ; the whole people 
stood equal in the eye of the law; 
slavery was almogt unknown, and 
each man plied the loom or tilled 
the ground, not for a liege-lord but 
for himself. The consequence of this 
happy condition of affairs was, that 
industry and patriotism were devel- 
oped to some extent in all classes of 
the community; and every man, 
having a stake in the country, was 
proportionally willing to — saeritice 
something for the safety of the em- 
pire. 

We naturally regard with contempt 
the military power of the modern 
Chinese, but we would commit a 
most grievous mistake were we to 
suppose that this inaptitude for war 
charaeterised all periods of their his- 
tory. ‘There is a period, or periods, 
in the history of all States at which 
the military spirit declines, and this 
declension may be said to have begun 
in China some six or seven centuries 
ago. Consequently, while other na- 
tions have been going on inventing 
new engines and modes of war, the 
Chinese have not only remained 
content with their old weapons and 
methods, but have forgotten much 
of their former knowledge of the art, 
and neglected stil! more of it. Their 
ancient books on war and strategy, 
as well as their old songs of the 
country, attest a most martial spirit 
in the people of former times, as well 
as great proficiency in the military 
art. Their very history, indeed, 
presents indubiteble evidence on thie 
point; for, on any other supposition, 
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it is utterly impossible to account for 
their continued and remarkable suc- 
cesses against the ever-aggressive 
hordes of the Steppes. In fact, it is 
all but established that the Mongolian 
people who overthrew the old Per- 
sian empire and established that of 
the redoubtable Parthians, was a 
tribe which the Chinese had pre- 
viously expelled from their own fron- 
tiers; and Gibbon assigns to a similar 
cause the first heave of the mighty 
wave of invasion which, rolling west- 
wards from the borders of China, 
finally submerged with its flood the 
mighty empire of Rome. One by 
one the tribes of Central Asia dashed 
against the frontiers of the tempting 
“Flowery Land,” but one by one 
they were routed ; and, driven before 
the triumphant armies and increasing 
population of China, horde was rolled 
back upon horde in dire confusion 
till at length the East, in successive 
swarms threw itself en masse upon 
the West. So far from the Chinese 
having been at all times an unwarlike 
race, we believe that the military 
spirit flourished for a longer period 
among them than perhaps among 
any other nation. Besides the neces- 
sity for its exercise, occasioned by 
the constant assaults from without, 
the numerous petty strifes between 
the feudal princes before our era, and 
the far more dreadful civil contests 
which ensued during the centuries 
when the country was severed into 
rival kingdoms, infused or revived a 
warlike temper in the people. These 
intestine conflicts were,on a grand 
scale to China what the wars of the 
Heptarchy, of the Reses, of the Re- 
bellion, &c. were to England,— 
namely a means devised by Provi- 
dence for the regeneration of the 
people without the interference of 
any foreign element, which latter 
would have done its work rather by 
destroying than by purifying. They 
constituted an antiseptic—an anti- 
dote to lethargy and corruption; and 
without some such process «s this, 
kingdoms cannot long exist in their 
integrity and strength. The purifying 
fires of affliction are as needful for 
nations 2s for individuals; and if 
War is a desolator, it is also a 
purifier; and it is a narrow mind 
indced which can see in this agent 
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of Providence, which has been at 
work upon the earth from the first 
birth of the nations, nothing but a 
child of Chaos and avatar of bar- 
barism. 

Many changes as we have seen, 
have come over the external aspect 
of the Chinese government, but, 
strange to say, the theory of govern- 
ment and the social civilisation of the 
people have continued ynaltered since 
the earliest times. Teenty-four cen- 
turies have elapsed since the princi- 
ples upon which these are based 
became stereotyped in the works of 
Confucius (which for the most part 
were compilations from works still 
more ancient), but they had been 
taught and practically acknowledged 
for long centuries before that period, 
The remarkable permanence of these 
principles in the national mind is to be 
accounted for, first of all, by their ab- 
stract excellence,—secondly, by their 
being in unison with the peculiar 
idiosynerasy of the people,—and, 
thirdly, by their forming the staple of 
an education which was most widely 
diffused throughout the empire. From 
the earliest times,—remarkable and 
instructive circumstance!—the cdu- 
cation of the people was under the 
special care of the state; and a work 
written before the Christian era, says 
Mr. Davis, speaks of “the ancient 
system of instruction,” which required 
that every town and village, down to 
only a few families, should have a 
common school. Education is not 
only inculcated by positive precepts, 
but, as we shall see by-and-by, is en- 
couraged by a competition for the 
highest honours; and among the 
countless millions of the empire there 
are very few indeed who cannot 
read and write sufficiently for the or- 
dinary purpose of life. The great 
regard which the Chinese entertain 
for age, is even secondary to their re- 
spect for learning. “In learning,” 
says one of their maxims, “age and 
youth go for nothing: the best-in- 
formed takes the precedence.” And 
wealth itself (though abundantly 
coveted by the Chinese for the grati- 
fications it supplies) is looked upon 
with perhaps less respect than in any 
other country, in consequence of rank 
and distinction arising almost exelu- 
sively from educated talent, 
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On this all-important matter of 
Education, the Chinese have followed 
a course different from all other na- 
tions—(and this is another point 
which we, with our Education Bills 
may do well to consider.) We need 
hardly say how little the Chinese sym- 
pathised with the spirit of mystical 
speculation, so prevalent in the west 
of Asia, and which peculiarly charac- 
terised the intellectual development 
of the old empizes of the Orient,—but 
hey would even hold in contempt the 
comparatively practical systems of 
Europe. From the classic ages to 
the present time, the great aim of 
education in Europe, and now also in 
America, has been to enlarge the in- 
tellect of man,—to impart to him a 
knowledge of the physical and meta- 
physical worlds,—and, as he ad- 
vances, to enable him to to peer into 
“all mysteries,” and scrutinise the 
workings of nature without and of his 
spirit within. From the days of 
Thales, and Pythagoras to those of 
Spinosa and Lamarck, the crowning 
point of science and philosophy has 
been the formation of systems more or 
less speculative, concerning the worlds 
of matter or of spirit,—and the effect 
chiefly aimed at was to exalt the 
human intellect by developing its 
varied powers. No such educational 
system found favor with the practi- 
eal mind of China. The system which 
has there existed, has been eminently 
utilitarian, but it is utilitarianism in 
its best form. It is not of that sort 
which exhibits itself in those schools 
among ourselves which style them- 
seives “commercial,” whose object is 
to impart merely those branches of 
knowledge which are calculated to 
advance one’s material interests, and 
which may be used against one’s fel- 
lows as much as for them., On the 
contrary, Chinese education contem- 
plates man even less as an individual 
than as a member of society, and en- 
joins upon him, by line upon line and 
precept upon precept, the manifold 
duties of humanity and courtesy which 
he owes to his fellow-men. The object 
of all European systems is to enlarge 
man’s intellect, but that of the Chinese 
is to mould ns uabits and affections, 
“To investiyate the principles of 
things which are hidden from human 
intelligence,” says Confucius,—“ to do 


extraordinary actions which appear 
above the nature of man,--in fine, to 
work prodigies in order to procure 
admirers and followers in the ages to 
come, that is what I would not do.” 
He reserved all his time and talents 
for the discovery of moral truth, 
and spent his life in teaching it to 
others. In brief, to use the words of one 
of his disciples, the sum and substance 
of his doctrine is, ‘to possess recti- 
tude of heart, and love one’s neigh- 
bour as one’s-self.” 

A volume of such like excellent 
doctrines and precepts might be ex- 
tracted from the canonical books of 
the Chinese, the chief of which are 
the Shoo-king (or Book of Books), and 
the Four Classics composed by Con- 
fucius and his disciples. These works, 
which are regarded by the Chinese 
with almost as much reverence as the 
Bible is by Christians, and which 
have received the sanction of genera- 
tions of an immense population, form 
the basis of the public law; they 
have been explained and commented 
on by the most celebrated moralists 
and philosophers;. and they are con- 
tinually in the hands of all those who, 
while they wish to cultivate their in- 
tellect, desire also to possess a know- 
ledge of those grand moral truths 
which make the prosperity and happi- 
ness of human societies. No one can 
peruse those monuments of Chinese 
antiquity without being profoundly as- 
tonished at the lofty reason and emi- 
nently pure morality which breathe 
throughout them; aud if we turn 
from the rules of social to the precepts 
of political morality therein enshrined, 
we will find equal cause for admiration. 
The exercise of sovereignty is re- 
garded solely as the religious fulfil- 
ment of a heavenly mission for the 
benefit of all. Moral limits are set to 
this power; and should the sovereign 
transgress them, then (as the cele- 
brated philosopher T'shoo-hee, who 
lived in the twelfth century of our 
era, says in his commentary, which is 
taught in all the schools and colleges 
of the empire) the people would be 
disengaged from their allegiance, would 
overturn his power, and replace him 
by one who would ruie legitimately, — 
that is to say, solely for the good of 
all. 
Its elaborate enforcement of eti- 
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quette is another point, also, in which 
the educational system of the Chinese 
presents a peculiarity well worthy of 
attention. From the earliest times, 
the great aim of their rulers and sages 
was, to govern the mind through the 
body,—to regulate the internal emo- 
tions of the people by the gentle in- 
fluence of external habits. ‘They ob- 
served that the tempers and disposi- 
tions of all being different, something 
was requisite to harmonise such oppo- 
site characters, and with this view 
they instituted the Le, or rules of pro- 
priety in relation to external conduct. 
Confucius, a perfect sublimation of 
the national character, perfected the 
system thus commenced; and the 
Book of Rites, compiled by him, is 
commonly said to prescribe about 
three thousand ceremonial usages, 
and furnishes a most complete and 
rigid manual of national etiquette. 

It will thus be seen that the people 
and statesmen of China are trained 
on a plan unlike any pursued in Eu- 
rope. With us, the great subject of 
education is knowledge, witi the Chi- 
nese it is morality. The moral and 
social lessons, which, with us, are left 
to be taught in privete, or to be ae- 
quired by experience of actual life, 
are made the first step, and funda- 
mental principle of training in China. 
They prepare the youth for being a 
good man and good member of socie- 
ty, and place science only in a seconda- 
ty rank. So also in regard to states- 
men. Those of China are doubtless 
very much behind the better class of 
European statesmen in general know- 
ledge, but we question if they are not 
superior to most of them in the practi- 
eal management of men; and certainly 
no officials in the world are better 
trained in the principles, though not in 
the forms, of what weceall eonstitution- 
al government. There is an engaging 
simplicity in the Chinese theory of 
government. Still adhering to the 
patriarchal principle (which has so 
Jong ago given way to the feudal, mo- 
narehical, or republican in other quar- 
ters), they regard the whole nation 
as one family. of which the sovereign 
is the responsible head. If the people 
are happy, it is attributed to his wis- 
dom and goodness,—if they are dis- 
contented or in want, it is held owing 
to his incapacity or oppression; and 
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the same principles apply to every 
subordinate ruler in regard to the po- 
pulation over which he is placed. In 
accordance with that thoroughly prac- 
tical cast of mind which characterises 
the natives of China, their govern- 
ment judges of the merit of its officials 
by the success which attends their 
administration. It knows that a man 
of ability can almost always put 
hings to rights in his district, and a 
sentence of removal or degradation of 
the governor is certain to follow con- 
tinued discontent or disaster in any 
part of the empire. 

It will naturally be asked, what 
was the religious system which gave 
birth to a morality so pure {—and this 
brings us at once to the knottiest point 
of all conneetéd with Chinese civilisa- 
tion, and one of peculiar interest at 
the present moment, in consequence 
of the r-ligious innovations promul- 
gated by the leaders of the Rebellion. 
Some writers deny that China has a 
religion of its own at all,—others 
assert that it is a mere political fiction, 
invented for the better government of 
the people. Some affirm the Chinese 
to be Deists, others Atheists,—some 
Materialists, others Idolators and su- 
perstitious. These extraordinarily 
diverse statements are susceptible of 
a much more perfeet fusion than it is 
possible at first to imagine; and 
their diversity is very much owing to 
inaccurate information and inadequate 
reflection. In order to fully appre- 
hend the religious system of China, 
we must ascend the stream to its 
source,—scan czrefully the moral as- 
pect of the nation,—and then, retrae- 
ing our steps, watch the various 
modifications which have, more or 
less perceptibly, supervened. Unless 
we do this, we shall not only fail in 
obtaining a satisfactory view of our 
subject, but shall probably find our- 
selves committing as great a mistake 
as if we were to judge of the religion 
of France in the days of Clovis by 
what it had become in the middle of 
last century. 

Turning back, then, to the reigns 
of Yao and Shun, by which time Chi- 
nese history had assumed an authen- 
tic form, we find the people acknow- 
ledzing and revereneiag the trae God 
under tie title of the “Supreme 
Ruler.” According to the patriarchal 
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oor the worship of this exalted 
eing was confined to the Emperor, 
as the head of the nation; and the 
high sacrifices were performed on the 
summits of certain mountains, such 
places being probably selected as the 
natural altars of the earth. The offer- 
ings seem to have been, not expiatory, 
but of the thanksgiving kind, consist- 
ing chiefly of the fruits of the earth; 
and the whole worship resembled in 
many points, and especially in its 
absence of idols, that of the ancient 
Persians, as described by Herodotus. 
Their ideas of God did not possess 
that individualism and _ personality 
which so remarkably characterised 
those of the Hebrews; yet their 
“Supreme Ruler” was no mere ab- 
straction like the Deity of Buddhism, 
seated on his passionless throne of the 
Void, and far above all interest in 
sublunary things. On the contrary, 
the early Chinese most properly re- 
garded God as regulating by his Pro- 
vidence all the affairs of earth and 
men,—raising up and pulling down 
dynasties, and sending blessings and 
calamities upon individuals according 
to th.e rectitude or viciousness of their 
lives “Although the Shoo family,” 
says the Ta-Hio, “long possessed a 
royal principality, it obtained from 
Heaven a new investiture... . The 
mandate of Heaven which gives the 
sovereignty to a man, does not always 
confer it on him for life. . . . Before 
the princes of the dynasty of Chang 
lost the affection of the people, they 
might have been compared to the 
Most High; and we may consider, 
from their case, that the mandate of 
Heaven is not easy to preserve.” The 
Book of Verses says,—‘ Respect the 
majesty of Heaven, and you will con- 
serve the mandate it has delegated to 
you.” The Shoo-king says,—* Hea- 
ven, in creating mankind, has set over 
them princes, and given them institu- 
tions.” Confucius says,—* There are 
three things which the superior man 
reveres,—the decrees of Heaven, great 
men, and the words of saints. Com- 
mon men do not know the decrees of 
Heaven, and consequently do not re- 
vere them.” “If I have acted wrong,” 
said the same sage on one occasion, 
“may Heaven reject me.” “The 
superior man,” says Mencius, “ does 
not murmur at Heaven, nor complain 
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of men. ... If a prince abandon his 
time to vicious pleasures, he will ine- 
vitably draw down upon himself great 
calamities ; but, us the Book of Verses 
says, ‘If the prince thinks constantly 
of conforming himself to the mandate 
he has received from Heaven, he 
will obtain for himself many happi- 
nesses.” No unprejudiced reader can 
peruse such passages (and hundreds 
more might be given) without acknow- 
ledging that they contain a distinct 
recognition of a Supreme Ruler and a 
Divine Providence. 

The immortality of the soul, how- 
ever denied at times by the Men of 
Letters, is a principle in all ages prace 
tically recognised by the Chinese na- 
tion; and along with the Supreme 
Ruler they have always worshipped 
genii of the elements and the spirits 
of departed men. With these spirits 
it was anciently believed that a com- 
munication could be kept up; and in 
the dawn of their history, the son of 
the Emperor Hoang-te is said to have 
founded a system of magic. Among 
the earliest written characters invented 
by the Chinese, for this purpose, is one 
representing, not a priest, but a magi- 
cian, whose self-assumed office it pro- 
bably was to carry on this spiritual 
intercourse, and by incantations and 
suchlike processes to bend these genii 
to his service; and we are informed 
that there used to be persons who 
lived apart in mountains, in order that, 
by means of undisturbed contempla- 
tion, they might attain to the power 
of holding free converse with these 
shadowy beings. We make a pre- 
sent of these fects to our “spirit- 
rapping ” friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic—and briefly commend 
them to the notice of the general pub- 
lic as a curious instance of how epochs 
the most apart, and civilisations the 
most dissimilar, often concur in pro- 
ducing the same remarkable pheno- 
mena. In truth, alike in science, 
polities, and philosophy, the deep 
student of history ever finds more 
and more how much truth there is in 
the saying of the Hebrew Sage,— 
that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

Mysticism, in fact, has prevailed even 
among the unimaginative Chinese, 
and from its ranks proceeded the 
lesser of the two great master-spirits 
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whom the nation has produced. This 
is Lao-keun,—cealled also Lao-tse, 
or, the “old infant,” from a legend 
which says he was born with white 
hair,—who in the character of his in- 
tellect, belongs rather to the mysti- 
cism of India than to the rationalistie 
spirit of the race of Han. The God 
invoked by the ancient Chinese is, as 
we have seen, the Supreme Ruler 
(Shang-te) or Heaven (Tien); but 
the Deity described by Lao-tse is the 
Supreme universal Reason (Tao), and 
the attributes he assigns to Him are 
identical with those assigned to the 
Supreme Being by all the spiritualist 
doctrinaires of the East, as well as 
in many respects by Spinoza and the 
Pantheists. His doctrines, however, 
never took hold of the mind of the 
nation, and have now degenerated 
into a system of magic professed by 
the Taouists, or “ disciples of Reason.” 
Very different from the mystical ab- 
stractions of this sage were the emi- 
nently practical ethics of his well- 
known rival Confucius—born about 
550. B.c., fifty years later than Lao- 
keun, and nearly contemporary with 
Pythagoras. His doctrines constitute 
a system of morals and politics rather 
than any particular religious creed. 
He said little about the being and 
attributes of the Deity, as he found 
reason a very inadequate guide on this 
subject; and although some expres- 
sions in his sayings show that he be- 
lieved in the existence of genii and 
manes, he may be rather said not to 
have interfered with the common belief 
and worship than to have expressly 
adopted them. However interesting it 
might be to give a synopsis of the 
teaching of this eminent sage, whose 
writings we have most carefully 
studied, our limits will not permit of 
he attempt. We must content our- 
selves with calling the attention of 
our readers to this remarkable fact, 
that unlike any other civilised people 
in the world, the religion (or rather the 
moral system) of tie Chinese is not 
based upon a real or feigned Divine 
Revelation, but deduced trom human 
reason itself. No Divine Revelation 
was ever granted to them, and no fa- 
natic or impostor ever arose to feign 
one. But if God did not speak from 
without, he spoke from within; they 
took close counsel with his vicegerent 
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Conscience in the human soul, and to 
the deep attention with which they 
listened to its warning whispers, is to 
be attributed the marvellous purity of 
their moral code, which approaches 
far more nearly than that of other 
nations the Divine precepts of the 
New Testament. The Revelation 
from without is only meant as a sup- 
plement to the Revelation which God 
has given of himself within, and to 
all mankind, in the soul; and of this 
latter guide the Chinese have pro- 
bably made as good use as frail human 
nature is capable of doing. ~ 

Thus no distinct form of religion 
was indigenous to China; buta foreign 
faith, in the shape of Buddhism, made 
its way into the country about sixty 
ears after the birth of our Saviour. 
n consequence of a dream of the 
Emperor Ming-te thet the Holy One 
was born in the West, ambassadors 
were dispatched in that direction ; 
and these envoys having encountered 
the priests of Buddhism coming from 
India, and proclaiming an incarnate 
God, took them to be the disciples of 
the true Christ, and presented them 
as such to their countrymen. Al- 
though the majority of the Chinese 
profess no religion—never say, “I am 
a Buddhist, or Taouist,” and mark 
their predilections by donotions only, 
it is evident that Buddhism has proved 
a greater favorite with the nation 
than the doctrines of Lao-keun, and 
is almost as prevalent among the 
lower orders as Confucianism among 
the higher. Its leading features are, 
a total subjection of all passions by 
means of a contemplative life—and 
the metempsychosis, of which the 
wished for end is absorption into or 
reunion with the Divine Essence. But 
in China the creed lost some of its 
stupendous absurdities, and had to 
accommodate itself in many things 
tu the business-like character of the 
people. It seems to have adopted 
some things from the Nestorian 
Christians, who at an early period 
gained a transient footing in China. 
but at the same time it easily lent 
itself to encourage the popular super- 
stitions which seem in all ages to have 
abounded ainong the inhabitants. In 
truth, of all pagans the Buddhists are 
the least bigoted,— neither among 
their myriad idols are there any ob- 
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scene representations, nor do they 
celebrate any kind of orgies. In al- 
lowing Chinese Buddhism these nega- 
tive merits, we have pronounced all 
the praise that is due to it. The 
generality of the priests wear an ex- 
pression approaching to idiotcy, and 
their indolence (they do little but 
beg) and their celibacy are totally 
opposed to the industrious spirit and 
philoprogenitive tendencies of the 
Chinese. An endless repetition of 
prayers in the Fan or Pali language (for 
the most part unintelligible even to the 
priests) is accounted their most power- 
ful talisman in life, and their best pre- 
paration for futurity; and so indis- 
tinct are their ideas of divine things, 
and so little care they what their fol- 
lowers worship, that on one occasion, 
says Mr. Gutzlaff, “ Napoleon’s marble 
bust enjoyed the honor of being 
placed as an idol” in one of their 
temples. 

In the reign of Che-hoang-te, Con- 
fucianism, as we have seen, received 
a check which threatened at the time 
to prove fatal. The ambitious and 

igantic schemes of the “first grand 
~mperor,” as well as the exigencies 
of his times, rendered him inflexibly 
hostile to so influential a rival power 
in the State as the Men of Letters, 
and to so unaccommodating and con- 
stitutional a system of government as 
that which they inculeated; and on 
this account, more than from any one 
individual predilection, he proscribed 
Confucianism, and set up Taouism in 
its place. In the following century, 
however, the old State-creed regained 
its influence; but in the long intestine 
wars which followed the fall of the 
Han dynasty, and the sundering of 
the Empire into rival States, its hu- 
mane and patriotic precepts were 
but little attended to. At the close 
of this long period of tumult and re- 
trogression, the Soong dynasty mount- 
ed the throne, in somewhat similar 
circumstances to the ‘Tudor family in 
England; and under them as ia the 
Elizabethan epoch, literature attained 
its golden age in China. The old 


educational institutions of the empire 
were revived, knowledge once more 
became the sole pathway to eminence 
and power ; and the national philoso- 
phy, so far as China can be said to 
have one, became fixed in that ma- 
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terialistic form which it has ever since 
retained. All things in the universe, 
said these philosophers, have one and 
the same kind of existence. The clod 
of the valley, and the ox and man 
who till it, are in being and essence 
the same. An object exhibiting ex- 
tension, colour, and form, is in com- 
mon parlance called body or matter; 
when we perceive it in a power of 
motion, we call it an animal or living 
being; and when we think we see in it 
feeling, will, thought, and percep- 
tion, we call it man, and ascribe to it 
a soul or spirit. But between these, 
said they, there is no real and essential 
difference: they all participate equally 
in one and the same existence. And 
this existence, they add, is infinite 
and unchangeable. Everything is 
eternal. What we eall production 
and destruction is nothing more than 
the change which happens to an ob- 
ject when we turn our eyes upon it 
or look away: in the former case it 
certainly produces a new impression 
on our mind, but no real change takes 
place in the object itself,—only from 
being unperceived, it becomes _per- 
ceived. Some of these philosophers 
likened the relation between man and 
universal matter to that existing be- 
tween statues and the metal out of 
which they are cast. These statues, 
they said, so lifelike, and so unlike 
that shapeless mass of ore, are yet 
portions of it, were made out of it, 
and will be melted into it again. 
Even so is it, they add, with Man. 
Hie is just a certain form of matter, 
differing from it in nothing, and re- 
turning to the universal mass again. 
These doctrines exactly correspond 
with the pernicious system of mate- 
rialism so beautifully developed a 
eentury ago by Helvetius in his Sys- 
téme de la Nature. Both deny the 
existence of spirit, and consequently 
pore § that there either is or can be a 
God, and impute the formation of the 
universe and all that it contains, from 
a sun toa grain of sand, from inani- 
mate dust to breathing man, to the 
wonderfully working powers of self- 
existent matter. Indeed the new 
school of philosophy which sprang in- 
to existence during the Soong dynasty 
corresponds miost closely with the 
infidel school of the Encyelopedists in 
France; and it would doubtless have 
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wounded the Diderots and D’Alem- 
berts in their tenderest part—namely, 
in their vain pride of intellect—to 
have known that their boasted scep- 
ticism and pseudo - discoveries in 
philosophy had been all anticipated 
eight centuries before by the despised 
Chinese! It is also remarkable that 
as, in both these countries, the pro- 
mulgation of such doctrines was too 
sure an indication of a lamentable 
“falling away ” in respect to religious 
faith and moral practice, so in both a 
terrible retribution followed,—China 
being bathed in blood by the conquest 
of the Mongol invaders, and France 
by the furious excesses of her own 
children. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that this atheistic materialism ever 
took root among the lower orders, 
who in. China constitute the great 
mass of its people. It is only the se- 
ductions of a vain knowledge that 
can thus blind men to the existence 
of other powers superior to himself. 
Ignorance errs less grievously be- 
cause it leaves the natural instincts of 
the soul in darkness indeed, but not 
eradicated. A nation must worship 
something; and so the great mass of 
the Chinese went on sacrificing as be- 
fore to the genii and the souls of the 
departed. But, although perfect be- 
‘ lievers in the immortality of the 
soul, they neither pray to the spi- 
rits of the departed for aid like the 
Roman Catholics, nor stand in awe 
of their maleficent powers, like the 
Hindoos. Their ideas of the state of 
the departed resemble more nearly 
those of the ancient Greeks. The 
look upon Hades as a joyless world, 
and they talk of a man “going 
to wander among the genii” (i. e., 
dying) in the same desponding way as 
a Greek would have done of some 
unsepultured one, who had departed to 
join the troop of shivering ghosts on 
the banks of Styx. They believe that 
the ghosts are still subject, or fancy 
themselves so, to the feelings of want 
and hunger, and the friends or relatives 
of the departed are in the habit of 
burning pieces of gilt paper in the 
shape of coin, with a view of trans- 
mitting money to supply their wants 
in the world of shadows. They make 
sacrifices to the genii, but they do not 
venerate them very highly,—for cases 
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are said to be not unfrequent where the 
statues of the genii have been “ pub- 
licly whipped, and their names erased 
from the list” of those to be wor- 
shipped, when they did not faithfully 
and loyaliy fulfil the duties of their 
station ! Reseatialeen the poor genii 
have at times their reward ; and during 
a recent war with the Borderers in the 
south, the Emperor, upon the report 
of the general in command, decreed a 
votive tablet of brass to two genii 
who, it was supposed, had made them- 
selves of service to the imperial 
troops. 

A monarchical spirit has from the 
earliest times pervaded the Govern- 
ment of China; but after the destruc- 
tion of the feudal princes and nobles 
in the long civil wars that intervened 
between the fall of the Han dynasty 
and the rise of the Soongs, a further 
development of ‘the Executive took 
plaee, and a centralised bureaucrac 
established itself upon the ruins of all 
local authority. The Emperor is 
styled the “Son of Heaven,” and is 
worshipped with divine honours, in 
virtue of his office. By immemorial 
custom, he has absolute control over 
the succession to the throne, and can 
select an heir, if he pleases, from be- 

ond the circle of his own family. 
As the “father of the nation,” he is 
sole proprietor of the soil. He has a 
Privy Council, composed of two 
Chinese and two Tartars, and a num- 
ber of Boards preside over the various 
branches of administration, and con- 
sult with him on all points of diffi- 
culty or importance. A remarkable 
feature in the Government is the 
Office of Censors, the members of 
which are despatched to various parts 
of the empire 2s Imperial inspectors. 
By the ancient custom of the country, 
these censors are privileged to present 
any advice or remonstrance to the 
sovereign without losing their lives ; 
nevertheless, they are sometimes de- 
graded and punished when their ad- 
dresses are more than usually un- 
palatable. From the Emperor down- 
wards, a strictly - defined gradation 
of offices extends, passing through 
ministers of state, governors of pro- 
vinees, of districts, of téwns, down 
to the head of a family, who is the 
absolute and irresponsible ruler of his 
own household, and who is in some 
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degree liable to punishment for their 
crimes, at any period of their lives, as 
well as to reward for their merits. 
The Mandarins are never permitted 
to gather around them the affections 
of their districts. They are never 
allowed to hold office in their native 
locality ; and the short time they re- 
main in any one place epee 4 
guards the Emperor against the growt 
of any rival power. 

The system of Centralisation is the 
only form of Government possible in 
a country where no municipal institu- 
tions exist, and where the people are 
ignorant or apathetic in political 
matters,—where, in short, they have 
not attained that crowning point of 
social life, the art of managing them- 
selves; and (as in every other form of 
Government) its evils are aggravated 
when it is applied to a vast extent 
of territory, and ‘4vhen no landed 
nobility exists to form a check upon 
the conduct of the Government offi- 
cials. The latter of these evils is felt 
in France, the former in the vast 
territories of Russia, but both are 
experienced in the still larger do- 
minions of China. ‘There the mul- 
titude of officials, and the distance 
at which many of them are placed 
from the central power, renders 
anything like adequate supervision 
impossible. The power of the officials 
is practically almost unlimited over 
those below them; and fraud, tyranny, 
and extortion find vent despite the 
highly just and constitutional princi- 
ples of Chinese government. ‘These 
are not so much defects of the sys- 
tem as of the individuals who work it; 
and this truth is by no means over- 
looked by the people. Local émeutes 
against the authorities are not unfre- 
quent in China; but it is the abuses 
of power only against which the 
people protest on such occasions, not 
its form. ‘They admire and venerate 


with their whole heart the govern- 
mental system of their country, which 
is not only an elaborate machine as- 
sociated with their entire past history, 
but which adapts itself admirably to 
the national spirit. 


it is no mere 
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theoretical constitution, struck off at 
a blow, such as have lately been so 
much in vogue in Europe ; -it is a per- 
fect embodiment of the Chinese pre- 
dilections in government, and has 
grown with the growth and strength- 
ened with the strength of the people. 
“A revolution,” says Mr. Wade, 
“would but transfer the present form 
of government to other hands, as the 
Chinese are unacquainted with the 
nature and merits of any other, and 
complain neither of the present mode 
of government, nor of the laws, in 
which they are not stated to discern 
any defects, but simply of the abuse’ 
of them.” 

Eighteen months ago,* we exposed 
in detail the then state of the Chinese 
Empire—the decaying vigour of the 
reigning Mantchoo dynasty—the enor- 
mous corruption existing in the ad- 
ministration—the consequent falling 
off in the revenue, and the suicidal 
attempt to repair this deficiency by 
sales of rank—the recent appalling 
inundations, which had reduced seve- 
ral millions of the population to abso- 
lute starvation — the extraordinary 
emigration which had begun to flow 
from the country, and its probable 
results upon the labour-market of the 
islands and shores of the Pacific—the 
rise of discontent and a turbulent de- 
mocratic spirit—and the effects of the 
late war with Great Britain in shak- 
ing the prestige of the Tartar govern- 
ment. More recently,; we gave a 
narrative of the events of the present 
rebellion, and glanced at the quasi 
Christian character of the insurgents’ 
ereed. What we have to do now is 
to extend our views to the future, and 
from the events therein discernible 
to gather a few hints for the guidance 
of our present policy. 

But first let the character of the 
present rebellion be distinctly under- 
stood; and after what we have al- 
ready said, a few words should suf- 
fice. Be it understood, then, that 


‘there are no hereditary nobles or 


privileged classes in China. All are 
equal. ‘The path to distinction is 
open to all, and is often trode by the 
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humblest cottar’s son. Rank can 
only be attained in the service of the 
State; and the whole employés of 
Government are selected from the 
State-endowed schools and colleges 
of the Empire—from those who, whe- 
ther poor or rich, distinguish them- 
selves most at the triennial and other 
examinations. Such are the cluss of 
Lettrés, or men of letters, from whose 
ranks the myriad government ap- 
pointments are filled ; and these offices, 
as we have said, form one vast sys- 
tem of centralised bureaucracy, ex- 
tending from Peking to furthest Cash- 
gar and Thibet. “Every one of my 
prefects,” said Napoleon I, “is a 
little Emperor;” and even in France 
at the present day, with all our appli- 
ances of railroads and telegraphs, the 
central Executive finds it impossible 
to prevent many abuses of power on 
the part of its provincial representa- 
tives. But France is little bigger 
than a single province of China— 
which latter empire embraces an ex- 
tent of territory nearly equal to the 
whole of Europe, and includes no less 
than 360,000,000 souls, or more than 
a third of the whole human race! 
Imagine, then, the difficulty of govern- 
ing such a country, and supervising 
so many myriads of mandarins (as 
the officials are called), many of whom 
are distant from the seat of govern- 
ment by thousands of miles. 

To rule such an empire, of course, 
requires a singularly able and ener- 
getic man. And the first Emperors 
of each dynasty are generally men of 
this kind. Prowess and worth have 
raised them to the throne, and they 
put forth their whole abilities in a 
resolute discharge of their office. 
Dynasties, however, grow old, as 
well as individuals, and become effete 
under the enervatiny influences of 
wealth and power. Long experience 
has shown, in China as in- other 
empires, that the energetic founders 
of a dynasty are by-and-by suc- 
ceeded by men who give themselves 
up to pleasure—betaking themselves 
to the. harem, and resigning the reins 
of government in many cases to 
erafty and ambitious eunuchs — a 
class of men who, as we have 
seen, have proved the bane of almost 
every dynasty for the last sixteen 
centuries. No sooner does incompet- 
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eney or corruption begin at Court, 
than its effects are immediately ap- 
parent in a general dissolution of 
a throughout the Empire. 

nce remove the firm check of des- 
potic supervision from a Chinese 
official, and in nineteen cases out of 
twenty he instantly commences a 
system of extortion. He wrings fines 
and takes bribes from all and sundry, 
and, to prevent appeal, he bribes also 
the mandains immediately above 
him (just as is done in the dominions 
of the Czar.) In this way the minds 
of the people (who are never to be 
compared with the unreflecting mujiks 
of Russia) become wholly estranged 
from the Government. induatry is 
checked, and corruption embezzles 
the revenue. The imperial exchequer 
becomes empty; and in order to re- 
plenish’ it, instead of curing the evil 
by reforming the abuses, the easier 
plan is generally had recourse to of 
instituting sales of rank—which is 
synonymous, also, with sales of office. 

his only agravates the evil. First 
of all, the people are justly incensed 
by seeing what ought to be the re- 
wards of worth and learning only, 
taken from open competition and 
given to mere wealth; and secondly, 
the men thus unjustly placed in rank 
and office are in general incompetent 
to the discharge of their duties ; 
and moreover, having paid for their 
appointments, they naturally seek to 
get a good return for their money, 
and look upon those under them rarely 
in any other light than as so many 
sheep to be fleeced. Thus the evil 
goes from bad to worse. Industry is 
checked, Government paralysed, the 
executive powerless. As a natural 
consequence of the misery of the 
country, bands of robbers arise in the 
provinces, which the imperialist forces 
are unable to put down. By-and-by 
these robber-bands attain consistency : 
some able chief puts himself at their 
head, and, encouraged by the feeble- 
ness and contempt into which the 
Government has fallen, hoists the 
standard of rebellion—issues procla- 
mations denouncing the Emperor as 
having violated the “ decrees of Hea- 
ven,” and inflicted misery upon the 
people, and declaring him unfit any 
longer to reign. A reform of the ex- 
isting abuses is at the same time made 
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by the rebel chief, and the necessity 
is inculcated of a return to the ancient 
morals and principles of Government, 
as Jaid down in the canonical books, 
and exemplified in the reigns of many 
of their earlier sovereigns. 

The present rebellion is following 
the same course. The effeteness of 
this Mantchoo dynasty is rendered 
more than usually intolerable by the 
fact that they are of foreign extrac- 
tion, and everything conspires to show 
that they will be ejected from the 
throne, and their whole race expelled 
from the country, precisely as their 
Tartar predecessors were by the re- 
bellion four centuries ago, headed by 
the founder of the native dynasty of 
Ming,—of which the present aspirant 
to the throne claims to be a lineal 
descendant. Whether the country is 
to emerge from the struggle a still 
united empire—or to resolve itself 
into two great kingdoms, as it did 
for several centuries once before, with 
the broad stream of the Yangtsekeang 
for their boundary, and with Nanking 
(the old and natural capital of the 
empire, from whence the seat of go- 
vernment was transferred to Peking 
by Kublai Khan, in order to be nearer 
to his Tartar allies) as the metropolis 
of the southern kingdom,—or finally, 
whether it is to be for a time split up 
into a number of separate states, as it 
was in the days of Confucius, only with 
municipal and democratic institutions 
in place of the now wholly obsolete ones 
of feudalism, — will depend entirely 
upon the amount of power possessed by 
the chicfofthe insurgents. But whether 
the empire continue united or not, 
the Chinese are so thorougly homo- 
geneous and clannish a race that they 
will ever hold together in bonds of 
the strongest national sympathy. 

The exultation that will ensue 
among this strange people on once 
more becoming the lords of their own 
soil, is likely, in conjunction with the 
influence of new ideas pressing upon 
them from without, to inaugurate a 
stirring and revival of the national 
intellect, and the development of prac- 
tieal abilities amongst them which will 
astonish the self-complacent critics of 
the West. A new religion and civili- 


sation now stand at the door and 
knock. And, be it said, we know no 
country in the world where the peo- 
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ple are so well fitted by their own 
native training to appreciate them. 
Religion, like everything else, must 
to some extent be coloured by the 
peculiar temperament and associations 
of the people who adopt it; and hence 
the sanguine hope that the Chinese 
will forthwith become Christians in 
all respects like unto ourselves, is 
hardly destined to be realised. Never- 
theless, Christianity never had a 
fairer field. Three hundred and sixty 
millions of the human race here lie 
open to its influence,—whose moral 
doctrines are almost identical with 
those of the New Testament,—who 
are singularly tolerant, inquisitive, 
and anxious to learn,— and who 
greatest and most remarkable help of 
all) have no definite creed of their 
own, no positive form of religious 
belief, in fact, no counter revelation 
with which to oppose the entrance ofa 
purer faith. For four thousand years 
they have been waiting for a divinely- 
sent religion—-wisely making the most, 
in the interim, of that natural religion 
of the soul which God gives to all 
mankind alike. Now, at length, that 
religion comes unto them, and finds 
them better prepared for its reception 
than any other pagan nation whom 
the blessed light from on high has 
visited. Let, then, our missionaries 
take courage, and our Bible societies 
redouble their efforts; for the good 
work has already received a begin- 
ning, and the results will amply re- 
pay their most generous efforts. 

But Christianity does not come 
alone. The stores of European know- 
ledge come along with it, and (al- 
though a closer acquaintance with the 
Chinese will show that we have much 
to learn as well as to impart) will 
confer upon them inestimable advan- 
tages, of which they will not be slow 
to avail themselves. The late war, 
and increased communication with the 
“ Barbarians,” is fast converting their 
old contempt for us into an undis- 
guised acknowledgment of our supe- 
riority;—the accession of a native 
dynasty will throw down the barriers 
behind which China has for long se- 
cluded herself from the world ;—a third 
part of the species will be brought into 
the comity of nations, and China at 
last will be opened. ; 

It is impossible but that this result 
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must come. For the first time in its 
history, while a mighty revolution is 
stirring and shaking the empire with- 
in, foreign powers stand at its gates, 
watching the progress of events, deeply 
interested in the issue, and ready, if 
necessary, to take a decisive part in 
the struggle. Of these powers, three 
stand forth as the leading empires of 
the world. Russia, the great nascent 
power of the Old World, already 
stretches her giant arms from the 
Baltic Sea to the distant shores of 
the Pacific, and despite the deserts 
and mountain-chains of Central Asia, 
is steadily working her way south- 
wards. As if at once to invite and 
facilitate her advance, settled habits, 
the first forerunners of civilisation, are 
spreading among the Nomades of the 
Steppes; and according to Gutzlaff, 
they were never so easily ruled as at 
the present day. It is as certain as any- 
thing yet future can be, that the sway 
over the greater part of txese tribes will 
soon pass from the Chinese Emperor 
to the Russian Czar,—and by means 
of them he will act directly and power- 
fully upon China. This much he will 
assuredly succeed in; but there is a 
further and definite enterprise which 
he will attempt, of which the success 
is much more doubtful. Siberiais not 
all ice and wilderness. One half of 
it lies south of the latitude of St. 
Petersburg, and its southern limits 
reach the latitude of Paris. In its 
southern portion—as, for instance, 
around Lake Baikal—exist tracts at 
once fertile and beautiful ; and in the 
mountain-ranges which separate it 
from the Chinese territory, gold and 
other minerals have of late years been 
discovered, and worked with great 
profit. It is a region, therefore, whose 
resources are worth developing; but 
at present it is only by a tedious land 
journey to Europe that its products 
can find an outlet. In Asia there is 
none. Southwards, the way is barred 
by immense mountain-chains, and the 
deserts of Central Asia; on the north 
stretches the Frozen Ocean, into 
which all its great rivers hopelessly 
fall—save one, the Amour or Sag- 
alien, which flows westwards into 
the Sea of Japan. This is the only 
proper outlet for Siberia; but at pre- 
sent, the whole lower part of its 
course lies within the dominions of 
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China. We know that the possession 
of the mouths of this great river is al- 
ready a coveted object of Russian po- 
licy ; and, at this moment, there is a 
eapital move on the eards by which 
the enterprising Czar may reasonably 
calculate to win his point. The part 
of the Celestial Empire traversed by 
the Amour is Mantchooria,—in other 
words, that northern portion of the 
empire, which is the native province 
of the dynasty and race whose su- 
premacy is at present on the point of 
being overthrown by the Chinese. Is 
it not very probable, therefore, that 
the Czar will espouse the cause of the 
unpopular Mantchoos, on the simple 
condition, thus placed in extremis 
(which they will be ready to grant), 
that, if he succeed in keeping them 
on the throne, they shall cede to 
him the lower course of the coveted 
river ;—or foreseeing that, even in ~ 
the event of their expulsion, he shall 
be able with their help to take pos- 
session of the Mantchoorian provinces? 
Nor are the movements of Russia, 
carefully shrouded as they ever are, in 
discordance with this supposition. 
For, in autumn last, two ships of war 
sailed from Cronstadt to Canton, rais- 
ing the Russian naval force in the 
Chinese seas to five vessels; during 
summer, a force of six or seven thou- 
sand regulars was despatched to 
Irkutsk, close to the Chinese frontiers, 
and the entrepét of Russian commerce 
with China by Kiachta; while, re- 
cently, General de Brankberg, after 
being summoned to St. Petersburg to 
receive instructions, was despatched 
to take command of the Russian 
troops, regular and irregular, along 
the Chinese frontiers. ‘ 
Whatever may be the designs of the 
Czar in that quarter, however, he is 
likely to encounter an antagonist of 
superior strength in the rival power 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Russia is ever 
for despotism and exclusion,—Britain 
and America for freedom and tolera- 
tion; and the latter powers will carry 
their point so far as China is concern- 
ed. America is approaching in great 
strength direct from California; and 
another twelvemonth will probabl 
witness the annexction of the Sand. 
wich Islands, and the establish- 
ment of a settlement in Japan, as 
firm stepping-stones by which the 
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Pacific may be crossed, and the en- 
terprising Anglo-Americans brought 
into direct contact with the now 
awakened land of the Celestials. 
Not less steadily are we advancing 
overland through the territories of Bur- 
mah; and the new struggle commen- 
cing there will probably soon extend 
our dominion still farther up the noble 
stream of the Irrawaddy. Ava is with- 
in a hundred and ninety miles of the 
Chinese frontier, and from Bhamo— 
the entrepdt between the two nations 
—a highway leads north-eastwards 
through the southern provinces of the 
Celestial Empire, along which a com- 
merce is conducted by each nation to the 
value of more than half-a-million ster- 
ling. But it is by sea that, whether 
peacefully or otherwise, the enterprise 
of England will most seriously infringe 
upon the seclusion of China; and, if 
we are wise, we will direct our advane- 
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ing steps not by Hong-Kong and 
Canton into the mountamous pro- 
vinces of the south-eastern coast, but 
by Chusan and Shang-hae, up the 
magnificent artery of the Yang-tse- 
Keang, into the great-valley-region of 
China, fertile beyond measure, con- 
taining Nanking and some of the 
wealthiest cities of the empire, inter- 
sected by a network of canals, and so 
vast and populous that a hundred and 
seventy millions of inhabitants are sup- 
ported on its surface. Six hundred 
miles from the sea this immense river 
is nearly a league in width, and of 
depth sufficient to bear junks of con- 
siderable tonnage; and up its broad 
stream and countless tributaries, and 
along the canals communicating with 
all parts of the interior, the powers of 
steam-navigation will ere long convey 
the religion and science, the arts, pro- 
duce, and arms of the Christian world. 





THE LAST FRUIT 


Tus title, “ The Last Fruit off an 
Old Tree,” cannot be read here with 
indifference—cannot certainly be read 
by us without grateful retrospect of 
the ampler store of still riper fruit we 
have gathered from the same branches. 
If there is such a thing in botany as 
a cedar bearing fruit, or if it is per- 
missible to imagine such a creation 
in the vegetable world, it is under 
some such tree that we remember to 
have reclined of old—less majestic 
than the oak, more graceful, and 
dropping ripest dates from branches 
of cool, impenetrable shade. 

The reputation, we believe, of Mr. 
Landor’s writings has been of slow 
growth. The form of dialogue which 
he chiefly affected had lost its popu- 
larity amongst us, and from this and 
other causes, which it is not difficult 
to divine, there was a less hearty and 
general recognition of his merits than 
of any of the distinguished contempo- 
raries amongst whom he lived and 
wrote. This, we believe, is matter of 
literary history. But, speaking per- 
sonally, and from our own experience, 
we look back upon the Imaginary Con- 
versations as amongst the earliest of 
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our favourites and of our treasures. 
The English language appeared to 
us never to have assumed its com- 
plete and most classical type till the 
happy idea occurred to Landor of so 
refining without impoverishing, so 
harmonising and modulating without 
inflating or enfeebling, as to give it 
an almost ideal grace and strength, 
and thus fit it for the dialect of those 
Greek orators and poets to whom we 
are accustomed to ascribe a quite 
imaginary perfection of speech. Lan- 
dor succeeded in his enterprise. He 
formed a style of that almost ideal 
purity which takes it from the acci- 
dents of time and of country, and 
adapts it to all ages and all thinkers; 
and we feel that every man of genius, 
whether Greek or Roman, English 
or Italian, is speaking in his own 
language, because he speaks in what 
is not unworthy to be the universal 
language of men of genius, of power, 
and of reflection. It follows, as an 
understcod corollary, that he who 
framed such a style had answerable 
thoughts to express in it; for a style 
grows from within, and forms only 
round a nucleus of thought. It is 
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not, however, in the writings of Mr. 
Landor (and this may have occasion- 
ed disappointment to some) that the 
student ever arrives at the first 
elements of the subject treated of, 
whether moral or political philosophy, 
or whatever that subject may be. 
His writings bear much the same 
relation to severe didactic exposition, 
as a beautiful statue to an anatomical 
drawing. Those who would see or 
feel the truth of the anatomy in the 
marble, must bring their knowledge 
with them. 

We must confess, for our own part, 
that special studies, and a ruder’ in- 
quest into truth, have withdrawn 
us much from books in which the 
esthetic element may be said to 
prevail: we have become chiefly soli- 
citous for some coutribution to our 
stock of knowledge and of ideas, let 
the matter be rough-hewn as it may; 
and we must conjure up the feelings 
of the past if we would do full justice 
to the author before us, We must 
recall the days when we read for the 
fifth time the dialogue of Epicurus, 
Leontine, and Pernissa— when we 
lived under the roof of Pericles, and 
in correspondence with Aspasia and 
Cleone and Anaxagoras—when we 
listened to the genial talk of Boccaccio 
and Petrarch, and, though we had 
known the one in his hundred tales, 
and the other in his more than hun- 
dred sonnets, confessed that we liked 
them both far better speaking English 
in the Pentameron. 

Most men of original genius are 
liable to sink at times even below 
mediocrity. It is not the highest 
path that preserves the truest level. 
Perhaps this is owing to the simple 
reason that self-confidence survives 
though the hour and the theme be 
not propitious; or it may be that 
exuberance is one quality of genius, 
—and it lies not in the Fates them- 
selves to grant that a tropical luxa- 
riance of vegetation, where every 
slender plant and every towering 
tree are climbing into the air toge- 
ther, should be combined with the 
selectness of the trim garden or the 
plot of orchard-ground. Chaucer and 
Spencer and Shakespeare, amongst 
our own ancients, show the greatest 
inequality in their production; and it 
would not be difficult, amongst 
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modern authors, to point to some 
who have had failures almost as 
signal as their successes. This ine- 
quality is conspicuous in Landor. 
He who wrote Aischines and Phocion 
wrote the Citation of William Shake- 
speare. Unhappily in the last, as in 
some few other dialogues, he has 
attempted the humorous. New, Mr. 
Landor has wit and sarcasm at com- 
mand, and of the severest and the 
keenest order, but to be humorous the 
gods have positively denied. Not his 
the wit that raises mirth or laughter. 
When he thinks to pelt us with snow- 
balls, he is throwing things about 
him heavy as lead. There is nothing 
comic in his genius. Punchinello is 
the last charaeter for whom he could 
find fitting speech. He should have 
had nothing to do with such people 
as Sir Silas. The folds of his drapery 
fall gracefully and somewhat heavily 
to the ground: it will not do to tuck 
them round the haunches of any fat 
and stupid knight He could drape a 
goddess perfectly—an Ariel not so 
well; but amongst all his properties 
he has not a single suit of motley that 
would become a fool of any species 
whatever. Those who most admire 
the gallery of statues into which he 
admits the reader, would be most 
pleased if they could eject certain 
uncouth figures grinning from the 
obseurer parts of the room, or rather 
distorting their features into what is 
to pass for a grin. 

It is, however, by his best that 
every author should finally be judged; 
and we hold that criticism has for its 
ultimate end to detect everywhere 
the best and the good, and present 
them for the admiration, and it may 
be, for the grateful admiration of the 
reader. If it looks for faults and 
blemishes, and holds these also up 
for notice and reprehension, it is be- 
cause we can only learn to admire 
what is good by comparison with 
what is less good, or by distinguishing 
from what is absolutely bad. Were 
we, on the present occasion, engaged 
in a general review of the whole writ- 
ings of Mr. Landor, we should feel 
ourselves compelled to enter more 
fully than we are disposed or intend 
to do, into certain defects both of 
manner and of matter which detract 
from their excellence; but we should 
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only perform the less grateful portion 
of our task, for the ultimate purpose 
of fixing attention on the high quali- 
ties which really constitute their 
excellence. 

Speaking of the public at large, we 
have said that the works of Landor 
have been slowly growing into popu- 
larity, or rather into general circula- 
tion and esteem. Popular, in one 
sense of the word, they are not likely 
to become. The Paradise Lost can 
never be half so popular as the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, a race the very 
persons who often open their Bunyan, 
and rarely or never their Milton, 
would not venture, in defiance of the 
opinion of their more intellectual 
countrymen, to prefer their favorite 
allegory to our great national epic. 
It is probable that the causes which 
at first retarded the general reception 
of our author’s works, may always 
continue to limit the number of those 
who read them with genuine pleasure. 
Let us look at some of these causes. 

The dialogue, as we have intimated, 
has lost ground amongst us as a form 
of composition, and there are other 
reasons than the caprice of fashion 
or the love of change for this general 
distaste towards it. In an age when 
many books are to be read, we like to 
come at once and rapidly to the gist 
of the matter; we wish to be led 
straightway to the conclusion we 
are finally to rest in. We have little 
time to spare, and cannot afford to be 
bandied about from one speaker to 
another. Why this circuitous path, 
when we might have gone in a direct 
road from one point to the other ? 
Why this zigzag, this tacking about, 
as if we were for ever under contrary 
winds? Or, let it be the line of 
beauty itself that we are illustrating, 
why these undulations here, when we 
have our wicket-gate before us, and 
might reach it by a straight and level 
path? It is still worse when there is 
no wicket-gate to enter, no final con- 
clusion to rest in; and a dialogue, 
replete with thought and discussion, 
proves to be written with a dramatic 
rather than a didactic purpose. Art 
for the sake of art, where the province 
is speculative truth, becomes a rather 
questionable matter. Earnest-mind- 


ed men like to see clearly where it 
is that the author himself is earnest 
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and sincere —whereit is that he really 
intends to work upon their conviction, 
and where he is merely exercising his 
ingenuity to give pleasure or create 
surprise. 

We note these objections to the 
dialogue, without, however, entirely 
acquiescing in them. If this form of 
composition may be sometimes weari- 
some or vexatious to the reader, it 
may be all but necessary to the writer. 
That very incertitude and fluctuation 
which it admits of may be insepar- 
able from minds whose thoughts and 
reflections we would nevertheless will- 
ingly listen to. Men of this temper 
could not write at all if they might 
not draw something of a mask or a 
veil between themselves and the pub- 
lic. If it is troublesome to the active 
impatient man to be handled about, 
or partially mystified by dramatic in- 
ventions, it may be infinitely to the 
ease of the writer to adopt some form 
of composition which does not rigidly 
compromise him, which gives a cer- 
tain scope for oscillation, which per- 
mits him to say what seemed truth 
yesterday, though he already sus- 
pects that it will not wear exactly the 
same appearance to-morrow. There 
are men who grow bold only when 
they speak in the name or the person 
of another; they could not utter the 
“Jast word” of the problem, if in 
their own persons they must pledge 
themselves for ever to their own solu- 
tion. They see much of the subject, 
much of its difficulties; they have 
something withal to say which is 
worth our hearing; but they doubt 
if they are in possession of the whole 
of the truth. Well, we must permit 
them some device, some fiction, some 
dramatic form which will give them 
liberty of speech, which will sanction 
half-truths and partial contradictions. 
We must not tender the book and the 
oath to all our witnesses. We shall 
get more truth from some by diminish- 
ing the weight of responsibility. Not 
to add to all this, that there are read- 
ers also of kindred minds, who more 
frequently find themselves in the atti- 
tude of impledged contemplation than 
of direct search for truth or strenu- 
ous advocacy of opinions. 

But if the dramatic or conversa- 
tional form of Mr. Landor’s writings 
renders many thinking men impatient 
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of their perusal, the substantial mat- 
ter in them is still such as only men 
of thought and reflection can at all 
appreciate. There is no catering to 
the prejudice or ignorance of any sort 
of mob, political or religious. As 
little at the hustings as at Exeter 
Hall are the readers to be found whom 
Landor addresses. He never de- 
seends from his own intellectual level 
t> court the suffrages of the multi- 
tude. This is almost the highest 
praise we can bestow on any man; 
and it is so high a praise, because it 
almost invariably incurs the forfeiture 
of that general good-will and loud 
applausive acclamation which must be 
grateful to all men, and which 
very moderate abilities, with a tho- 
rough devotion of them to the popu- 
lar service, may always command. 
Neither must it be forgotten that 
the style and manner of our author, 
admirzble as they are, and almost 
perfect on certain themes and occa- 
sions, with which they thoroughly 
harmonise, do, at other times, afflict 
us with a sense of constraint, of effort, 
of monotony. When a narrative, for 
instance, of any length is attempted, 
we seem to move along with leaden 
weights on either ankle. There is 
scarcely a redundant word, you say, 
how then can we be moving slowly? 
It is precisely because there is never 
a word too many that we do move so 
slowly. Mr. Landor has never under- 
stood this paradox, that with more 
words he would move more rapidly ; 
or his readers would. They miss 
those little stones and pebbles in the 
way that break the step, and make 
them trip and dance as they go. 
There is also one peculiarity in his 
style which in a critical estimate of his 
writings would deserve a distinct and 
separate notice. No men, in his hap- 
pier moods, deals more admirably with 
metaphorical language; but he also 
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deals, somewhat more than occasion- 
ally,in a class of metaphors which 
have nothing to commend them be- 
yond a certain ingenuity in detecting 
or shaping the resemblance on which 
they are founded. They do not illus- 
trate the meaning ; they do not deepen 
the impressions; they merely detain 
us by drawing our attention to a cold 
unaffecting parallelism. This habit 
of catching at images which reflect 
neither light nor heat upon the com- 
osition will be found, we suspect, to 
e the chief source of what there is 
of weariness and fatigue in the style 
Mr. Landor.* 

But we have not imposed upon our- 
selves here so large and onerous a 
task as a critical survey of the whole 
of Mr. Landor’s works, and we ought 
before this to have proceeded to the 
special object in hand—some notice 
of his latest, and, as the title would 
signify, his last production. But we 
hold no author to any pledge or reso- 
lution of this description. Whilst the 
brain thinks (and may it still continue 
here to exercise its functions), the 
hand will write; and what the hand 
writes, when once the habit has set 
in, will be sure to be transcribed in 
printer’s ink. These last fruits show 
no decay of the thinking faculty. 
Occasional and miscellaneous, no one 
will expect to find the contents of 
this volume equal to the Imeginar 
Conversations of the first. and secon 
series. But many will be, perhaps 
agreeably surprised to detect so little 
falling off, to meet with so much that 
is worthy of the author of Pericles and 
Aspasia. Amongst the poems (al- 
though we confess there are many 
trifles we should have hardly thought 
it worth while to collect and print) 
there is perhaps as large a proportion 
of what is really excellent, as in those 
already printed as _ miscellaneous 
poems in his collected works. 





* It seems a slight thing to notice, but the manner in which the Imaginary Con- 
versations have been hitherto published to the world has not been such as to give a fair 
trial how far they would engage general attention. They were first printed in large 
octavo volumes, necessarily of a costly price; and they have been lately repub- 
lished, in a form the most incommodious imaginable, in two bulky volumes, which 
comprise the whole of the author’s works. Now, if Mr Moxon would ‘publish the 
more select of the Imaginary Conversations and Pericles and Aspasia in small and 
cheap volumes, we are at least persuaded there would be no commercial risk in 
the undertaking, and a Jarge part of the public would for the first time be introduced 


to these works. 
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The first words which catch the 
eye on opening the volume are cha- 
racteristic enough, both of the temper 
und the genius of the author. We 
say the temper of the author, for 
whether the irate mood, the pride 
bordering upon arrogance, which 
breaks out in his writings, enters at 
large into the composition of the man, 
isa matter of which we know nothing. 
These lines stand printed by them- 
selves, in capital letters, on the first 
leaf, as on a memorial tablet— 


“T strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of 
life ; 
It sinks, and Iam ready to depart.” 


The verse is good; but if this is a 
farewell to the world, it is not a grace- 
ful leave-taking. 


“[ strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife.” 


"He had contemporaries whom pos- 
terity will think to have been quite 
worthy of his strife, if to strive with 
contemporaries be worthy of any man 
who has truth, or even art, for his 
object. We wish the sentiment ex- 
pressed had been, that he strove with 
none because the love of truth, of na- 
ture, and of art bore him up, as on 
eagles’ wings, above the region of all 
strife. The line as it stands is not 
graceful; noris it consistent with the 
generous praise he himself in this 
very volume bestows on some of those 
with whom the emulous strife (if any) 
would have been carried on. What 
can be more elegant than the follow- 
ing eulogium on Shelley? It occurs 
in some lines “To the Nightingale,” 
and he modestly supposes his own 
song, as well as the nightingale’s, to 
become inaudible in the superior me- 
lody of the poet— 

. 


“Melodious Shelley caught thy softest song, 
And they who heard his music heard 
not thine ; 
Gentle and joyous, delicate and strong, 
From the far tomb his voice shall silence 
mine.” 


Perhaps this ungracious line refers 
only to astrife for power. If so, it 
is ambiguous; and the interpretation 
first put upon it is justified or ex- 
cused by other passages in plain 
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prose, where he expresses the alto- 
gether vain and absurd desire to stand 
aloof, unassociated in our minds with 
cther men of letters. “I claim,” he 
says, (p. 320)—“I claim no place in 
the world of letters. Iam alone; and 
will be alone, as long as I live, and 
after.” Idle enough. He might as 
well have said, It is true, I have the 
lineaments, and bear the faculties, 
and have lived the life of this creature 
homo; but Jet none call me man; I 
will stand alone, as long as I live, 
and after! 

There is much of this morbid tem- 
per displayed in a dialogue between 
hin self and Archdeacon Hare; but 
we will not go further into the sub- 
ject. We touch upon it here to note 
and to dismiss it. It is an old story, 
andasad one. A proud man, con- 
scious of merits ill appreciated, begins 
to talk of himsclf, of his detractors, 
of his compeers. He has no sooner 
closed his lips than he is offended at 
himself for having spoken. Silence 
would have been so much better. He 
is now as angry with himself as he 
was before with others; he speaks 
again, and still louder, to assert his 
contempt of the whole business: thus 
repeating the first blunder, adding to 
his own exasperation, and rendering 
it still more difficult to get back to 
that silence which alone comported 
with his dignity. It is a sad spec- 
tacle—angry with others, then at him- 
self for having been stirred to anger: 
the exacerbation, in such a ease, 
grows perpetually, and there is no 
hope of a genuine calm being ever 
established. 

The first conversation in the new 
series leads us amongst the painters. 
We have some fine eulogium on Ti- 
tian, and Raffael, and Correggio. 


“ Cornaro.—Y et how wonderful is the 
Saint Peter Martyr! In both pictures 
you have proved yourself the best adapter 
of external nature to human and super- 
human action. The majestic trees, at 
the stroke of your pencil, rise up worthy 
to shade the angels in their walks on 
earth. Many of your subjects were the 
production of your hand alter the meri- 
dian of life. 

“ Tiziano.—Long after; my fancy flies 
often from our sea-girt city to my native 
hills of Cadara, and over the intermediate 
plains, and vineyards, and olive-plats, 
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and chestnut-groves, and forests, and in- 
hales the sharp sunniness of the Alpine 
air: it invigorates me afresh. 

“ Cornario.—Yes, Tiziano! Age never 
droops into decrepitude while Fancy 
stands at his side. To how many have 
you given an existence for centuries! . . 
The time will come when the chief glory 
of a Venetian noble will be the possession 
of an ancestor by the hand of Tiziano. 

“ Tiziano.—You greatly overvalue me. 
There are many in our city who deserve 
to partake in these eulogies; and many 
others who followed my steps, and have 
preceded me to the tomb. 

“Cornario.—It belongs to a generous 
mind to be well pleased with its likeness 
in its inferiors ; you can bear it even in 
"a rival; you waft away your own praises, 
and often point towards Urbino, 

“ Tiziano.—Urbino is richer than Tyre 
and Sidon ever were; Urbino is more 
glorified than Troy and Rome. There is 
only one to whom the Virgin has confided 
her infant; one only to whom the Infant 
hath manifested his mother: he leans on 
her bosom ; but she hath not all his love. 
Nearer to us, while we &re conversing on 
this favourite of Heaven, on this purifier 
of the human heart, on this inspirer of 
the most tender and most true religion, 
is Antonio Allegri of Correggio. Angels 
play with his pencil; and he catches 
them by the wing, and will not let them 
go. What a canopy hath he raised to 
himself in the dome at Parma! The high- 
est of the departed and of the immortal 
are guardians of his sepulchre: he de- 
served it.” 


In the second conversation we are 
stil in Italy, and the subject—so 
great a favourite with all our poets 
—of the cruel fate of Tasso and the 
love of Leonora—is tenderly touched. 
Leonora is on the point of death, and 
is conversing with her confessor, Fa- 
ther Panigarola. 


“ Leonora.—He said so? could he say 
it?... Perhaps, too, he feared toawaken 
in me the sentiments -be once excited. 
However it may be, already I feel the 
chilliness of the grave; his words breathe 
itover me. I would have entreated him 
to forget me; but to be forgotten before 
I had entreated it !—O father, father! 

“ Panigarola—Human vanity still is 
lingering in the precincts of the tomb. Is 
it criminal, is it censurable, in him to an- 
ticipate your wishes ? 

“ Leonora —Knowing the certainty 
and the nearness of my departure, he 
might at least have told me, through you, 
that he lamented to lose me. 
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¢ Panigarola.—Is there no voice with- 
in your heert that clearly tells you so? 

“ Zeonora.—That voice is too indis- 
tinct, too troubled with the throbbings 
round about it. We women want some- 
times to hear what we know; we die 
unless we hear what we doubt. 

“ Panigarola.—Madonna! this is too 
passionate for the hour. But the tears 
you are shedding are a proof of your 
compunction. May the Virgin, and the 
saints around her throne, accept and ra- 
tify it. 

* Teonora.—Father! what were you 
saying ? what were you asking me? whe- 
ther no voice whispered to me, assured 
me? I know not. I am weary of think- 
ing. He mustlove me. It is not in the 
nature of such men ever to cease from 
loving. Was genius ever ungrateful 4 
Mere talents are dry leaves, tost up and 
down by gusts of passion, and scattered 
and swept away; but Genius lies in the 
bosom of Memory, and Gratitude at her 
feet. 

“ Panigarola.—Be composed, be calm, 
be resigned to the will of Heaven; be 
ready for that journey’s end, where the 
happier who have gone before, and the 
enduring who soon must follow, will 
meet. 

“ Leonora.—I am prepared to depart. . 
Pray, father, for my deliverance: pray 
also for poor Torquato’s ; do not separate 
us in your prayers. O! could he leave 
his prison as surely or as speedily as I shall 
mine! it would not be more thankfully ! 
O! that bars of iron were as fragile as 
bars of clay! O that princes were as 
merciful as Death! But tell him, tell 
Torquato. Go again; entreat, 
persuade, command him to forget me. 

“ Panigarola.—Alas! even the com- 
mand, even the command from you and 
from above might not avail, perhaps. 
You smile, Madonna! 

“ Leonora.—I die happy.” 


These quotations are sufficient to 
show that the old fire is burning still. 
With Louis Philippe and M. Guizot 
we do not feel disposed to linger. In 
Nicholas and Nesselrode the emperor 
appears to us to be somewhat traves- 
tied ; the minister talks well. 


“ Nicholas—Yes, ves; whether we 
take the field or sit here in the cabinet, 
God fights for us visibly. You look grave 
Nesselrode! Is it not so? Speak, and 
plainly. y 

“ Nesselrode.—Sire, in my humble 
opinion, God never fights at all. 

“ Nicholas.—Surely he fought for Israe 
when he was invoked by prayer ? 
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“ Nesselrode—Sire, Iam no theologian ; 
and I fancy I must be a bad geographer, 
since I never knew of a nation which was 
Israel when it had a mind to shed blood 
and to pray. To fight is an exertion—is 
violence: the Deity in his omnipotence 
needs none. He has devils and men al- 
ways in readiness for fighting; and they 
are the instruments of their own punish- 
ment for their past misdeeds.” 


Whether the Emperor Nicholas is 
the sort of theologian he is represented 
here to be, we should doubt. 


 Nesselrode.—Some among the Italians, 
and chiefly among the Romans, are ven- 
turing to express an opinion that there 
would be less of false religion, and more 
of true, if no priest of any description 
were left upon earth. 

“ Nicholas.—Horrible !—unless are ex- 
empted those of the venerable Greek 
church. All others worship graven 
images: we stick to pictures. 

“ Nesselrode.-—One scholar mentioned, 
not without an air of derision, that a pic- 
ture had descended from heaven recently 
on the coast of Italy. 

“ Nicholas. —Framed ? varnished ? un- 
der glass? on pencil? oncanvass? What 
like ? 

“ Nesselrode.—The Virgin Mary, what- 
ever made of. 

“ Nicholas.—She must be ours then. 
She missed her road. . . But [hope 
I am guilty of no profaneness or infidelity, 
when I express a doubt if every picture 
of the blessed Virgin is sentient : most 
are ; perhaps not every one. If they want 
her in England, as they seem to do, let 
them have her—unless it is the one that 
rolls the eyes: in that case I must claim 
her; she is too precious by half for Pa- 
pist or Tractarian. I must order imme- 
diately these matters. No reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that I am the 
visible head of Christ’s church.” 


We made an observation just now 
on a certain class of metaphors which 
intrude upoa us in the composition of 
Mr. Landor. Here is an exaggerated 
example of them. In the following 
passage there are some half-dozen 
metaphors, only one of which (that 
about the snuff, which is very witty) 
gives any point or illustration to the 
subject. All the rest merely bewilder 
us with far-fetched resemblances. 
Nicholzs is discoursing on some of 
the inconsistencies of England :— 

“ Nicholas.——It is amusing to look ata 


playground of striped tops, humming, 
whirring, wavering, now dipping to this 
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side, now to that, whipt from the centre 
to the circumference of the courtyard, 
and losing all distinctness of colour by 
the rapidity of their motion. We are 
consistent, Nesselrode; we can sit quiet 
and look on. I am fortunate, another 
may say judicious, in my choice of instru- 
ments. The English care more about the 
organ-loft than the organ, in the construc- 
tion of which they employ stout bellows, 
but look little to the keys or stops. Mr. 
Pitt could speak fluently for hours to- 
gether, and that was enough; he was 
permitted to spend a million a-week in 
expeditions. Canning issued state-papers 
of such elaborate lace-work, that ladies 
might make shrouds of them for their dead 
canaries. Of Castlereagh you know as 
much asIdo. We blew softly the snuff 
into his eyes,and gave him the boxes to 
carry home. He has the glory of being 
the third founder of the French monarchy. 
Pitt sharpened the sword of Buonaparte, 
and placed the iron crown upon his head. 
He was the cooper who drew together 
and compacted the barrel, by setting on 
fire the chips and shavings, and putting 
them in the centre.” 


We say nothing of the opinions ex- 
pressed here, whether by the Emperor 
Nicholas, or by Mr. Landor in his 
name. We quote the passage only as 
an example of a certain mannerism 
which we had occasion to notice. That 
“snuff” is excellent. But the tops 
and the organ-loft, the lace-work, the 
shrouds for dead canaries, the cooper 
and his barrel, are all just so much 
needless confusion. We might as 
well have spread out before us the 
contents of a broker’s shop. 

No small portion of the volume is 
devoted to theological matters, or ex- 
posures of the errors of the Chureh of 
Rome. A few years ago nothing could 
have been more needless, and there- 
fore more wearisome, than an attack 
upon the superstition of what to us 
was the church of the middle ages. 
An attack upon heathen gods and 
goddesses would have been almost as 
appropriate. Now the church of the 
middle ages rears itself up even in 
England as the church of the nine- 
teenth century. There is no help for 
it. ‘The same controversy must be 
gone over again. Again must be re- 
futed and repelled the same miracles 
and mysteries, end the same flagrant 
usurpution on the rights of the Chris- 
tian Jaity that Knox and Luther. con- 
tended against, Tolerant men and 
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men of taste dislike these discussions ; 
but the man of taste must forego his 
fastidious refinement, and he who 
loves toleration must buckle on his 
armour here, or the old Despotism 
will be down upon them both, and 
leave them no opportunity to practise 
or to enjoy their much-loved tolera- 
tion. 

We doubt if Mr. Landor is exactly 
the champion his Protestant country- 
men would select to place in the van 
of the battle; he lacks in reverence 
to the chiefs of their own party; but 
he is a bold knight, who deals hard 
blows, and they will not refuse the 
service of his sword. In the Letters 
to Cardinal Wiseman, by a True Be- 
liever, in the piece entitled Popery, 
British and Foreign, he makes some 
home-thrusts which it would be very 
difficult for any honest reasoner to 
parry. For the crafty Romanist there 
is always an escape, because he has 
two creeds, one for the populace and 
one for his educated disciple. Thus 
the efficacy of masses said and pur- 
chased for the dead is a doctrine 
which, we suppose, he can upon oc- 
cision modify and explain so as to 
reconcile men of intelligence to its ap- 
parent absurdity. Yet those who buy 
the masses must have very gross de- 
finite ideas of their absolute value, or 
they would not lay out their money 
in this direction. And if the payers 
of the priest really have the power to 
draw souls out of purgatory, it is very 
well suggested in these Letters of a 
True Believer, that it manifests great 
want of charity in the possessor of 
such a power to wait till they receive 
money before they exercise it. The 
True Bel ever says— 


“Would any rational man, any man 
within the pale of humanity, raise ob- 
jections against the usefulness and benefi- 
cence of masses for souls defunct? He 
(the unbeliever) asks whether it be seem- 
y or just to charge money for liberating a 
fellow-Christian (if such a place exist, 
and such a feat be possible) from the 
fires of purgatory? He asks whether 

- the poorest of the poor is not often known 
to hazard his life in extinguishing the 
conflagration of a cottage, and without 
the slightest hope, or the most transient 
desire, of reward. He asks whether no 
schoolboy has himself been drowned in 
attempting to rescue another from 
drowning. 
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“‘T am firmly of opinion,’ says the 
unbeliever, ‘that a mags can no more 
affect a dead Christian than a dead rat: 
no more save the one from perdition than 
the other from putrefaction, If you be- 
lieve I can, you ought to offer it gratui- 
tously. Did not your Saviour give gra- 
tuitously that for which you demand a 
price? Nowhere in the church of the 
apostles do I find a tariff, for sins of all 
dimensions, pasted on the wall. Indul- 
gence there was, indeed, for offences; 
and the cost was the same for each— 
namely, the cost of repentance. He who 
offered any other was guilty of worse 
than sinning ; he who received any other, 
sinned against the Holy Ghost; he vio- 
lated that Divine Spirit ; he arrogated to 
himself the functions of the Father and 
of the Son ; he sold his Saviour for Jess 
than thirty pieces of silver, when by no 
trickery he could obtain so much.” 


But the priest may reply that the 
pious gift of the layman has its share 
in the efficacy of the mass: if so, 
the ability of the layman to make this 
gift, to perform this act of self-denial, 
becomes the yrmpenty which the 
speedy rescue of a soul in purgatory 
Bibi pe 5 Wealth, eal or 
indirectly, lays out the punishment. 
And, accordingly, when Columbus 
was seeking patrons and assistance 
for his great enterprise, he argued 
that the golden treasures of India, to 
which he expected to find a direct 

assage, would enable the good Span- 
iards to liberate innumerable souls of 
Christians out of purgatory. We 
have often thought that a more eom- 
plete reduct.o ad ahsurdum was never 
set forth than was here unconsciously 

erpetrated by the devout Columbus. 

e wonder, if the treasures of Cali- 
fornia had been discovered by a Ca- 
tholic population, whether they would 
have been regarded as a providential 
gift from heaven for the relief of souls 
under punishment. Perbaps the idea 
would seriously have occurred to no 
one; for, happily, even in the Ca- 
tholic Church, the d+gree to which an 
absurdity can be carried becomes 
limited. Time, or rather the slow 
percolation of thought, affects insen- 
sibly even the lowest stratum of the 
public opinion. Even a Spanish pea- 
sant does not think in the nineteenth 
century exactly as he did in the fif- 
teenth. 

W hiist tcuching on this theme, we 
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may as well make a quotation here 
from one of the poems at the close of 
the volume, which shows how a mind 
might reason, on the supposition that 
sins, whether of the living or the dead, 
can be commuted for by payments 
to the church. The Five Scenes isa 
dramatic sketch, founded upon the 
same terrible story that Shelley has 
unhappily immortalised amongst us 
in his play of the Cenci. It is designed 
only for what it is—a mere sketch ; 
but it is a most masterly one. Our 
quotation must be abbreviated, and 
we must take the liberty of omitting 
lines without always marking the 
omission. 


“ Confessor.—Our thoughts, my lord, are not 
entirely ours ; 
The Tempter hath much influence over them, 
And sways them to and fro. 


Cenci.—More often to 
Than fro, methinks. 
Confessor.—Prayer can do much, and 
more 
Confession, most good will toward the church. 
- « « « « « Great the good 
Arising from the wealth men thus disburse. 
The church, thus aiding and thus aided, 
throws 
Her sackcloth from her, and sits up elate, 
Triumphant, glorified, the spouse of Christ, 
Born in the manger but to mount the throne, 
None but the fool and the ungodly doubt 
These saying truths. 


Cenci.—None but the fool, most surely ; 
About the ungodly you know more than I, 
Who never have held converse with the 

knaves ; 
For, to my mind, they must be fools as well. 


Confessor—They dare not meet confession 

face to face, 

As honester and braver sinners do, 

Like you, my lord, who ask before you take, 

Ready to pay the penalty of guilt, 

And weighing both in steady even scales. 

Your lordship has paid dearly for some 
sins ! 


Cenci.—Churchmen may get them cheaper ; 
they can whir 
The incense round, and sweeten one another. 


Confessor.—Count ! we are friends ; but this 
sounds rather free. 


Cenci.—My speech is free, and free too is my 
hand. ° 

Three paoli is the price of masses no 

To the poor man ; the citizens pay five ; 

The noble seven, but often bargainin 

For thirteen to the dozen ; I meanwhile 

Reckon but twelve, and pay my crown apiece, 

Ay, fora thousand, father, for a thousand— 

If this won’t save me, what the devil can? 


Confessor.—Do not be angry ; let us hope it 


will. 
Three hundred thousand crowns have over- 


ai 
Some g103s enormities : stifled they lie, 
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No whisper over them : the Pope’s right hand 
Hath ag the Record from the Book 
Life. 


Cenci—Are you quite sure? 


Confessor.—Infallibility 
Declares it. 


Cenct.—Bless infallibility ! 


Confessor.—Sin not, my son! but sinning, 
stright confess, 
And stand absolved. 


Cenci.—Plague me no more. I have 
Confest. The wish—again I swear —is 
odious, 


Confessor.—The very thought confounds and 
petrifies me. 
(After a pause.) If you will have the peach— 
why, have the peach 3, 
But pay for it : *tis better to abstain. 


(Confessor goes out—the Count remains.) 


Cenci (alone).—There must be (since all 

fear it) pains below. 

But how another’s back can pass for mine, 

Or how the scourge be softened into down 

By holy water, puzzlesme. . . . 

Now, can these fellows in their hearts believe 

What they would teach us? Yes ; they must. 
Methinks 

I have some courage: I dare many things, 

Most things ; yet were I certain I should fall 

Into a lion’s jaws at close of day 

If I went on, I should be loth to go. 

. Theirs is the look-out. 

They toss my sins on shoulder readily ; 

Are they quite sure they can as readily 

Shuffle them off again? They catch our 
pouch. 

The price, the stipulated price, I pay ; 

Will the receiver be as prompt to them ? 

May not he question them? Well! there aro 


one 
Theis’ Weitved thousand crowns, and more 
must go ; 
I shall cry quits—but what will their cry be? 
When time is over, none can ask for time ; 
Payment must come—and these must pay, 
not I. 
‘Three hundred thousand crowns’ runs my 
receipt, 
Holiness and Infallibility 
At bottom. I am safe ; the firm is good. 
If the wax burn their fingers, let them blow 
And cool it : there it sticks : my part is done.” 


We quote these passages chiefly for 
the power they display. We do not 
suppose that many men have reasoned 
in the distinct definite manner of 
Count Cenci. There is generally a 
certain salutary vagueness as to what 
an indulgence or a mass can do for 
them in this life or the next. 

To return to the prose. Here is an 
account of a miracle or of a modus 
operand’, which was new to us, and 
may be so io our readers. 


“The bodies of St Simon and St Jude 
are deposited in the Church of St. Peter’s 
at Rome: the same bodies are likewise 
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deposited in the church at St. John’s at 

yerona. Heretics may hereupon be cap- 
tious and incredulous ; true believers can 
entertain no doubt. Fra Filippo Fer- 
raris tells us expressly that these same 
bodies may exist contemporaneously in 
separate places and Cardinal Valerio 
explains most satisfactorily how it may 
be so: it is by a pia estensione.”’ 

We are delighted with this pia es- 
tensione—it will help us through a 
host of difficulties. If two and two 
make five, it will be but a pia esten- 
sione. 

Mr. Landor has been censured, in 
olden times, for not having given the 
due meed of praise to his distinguished 
contemporaries. In this volume he 
appears to have travelled to the op- 

osite extreme, and to shower down 

is eulogiums with a too indiscrimi- 
nate liberality. This amiable failing, 
if such it be, we feel no disposition to 
quarrel with. At all times towards 
the great dead he has felt and ex- 
pressed an enthusiastic and noble 
admiration. A reverence for the 
highest genius in philosophy, in elo- 
quence, in art, in poetry, is amongst 
the most estimable characteristics of 
this author. One is sometimes tempted 
to say, not that he estimates the 
man of éhoughts too highly, but that 
the man of action, the great minis- 
ter, and the great captain, is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated. But as the 
world at large are quite ready enough 
to app!aud those who possess power 
or who win victories, this partiality 
tothe intellectually great can produce 
no mischief On the contrary, an 
excessive admiration for warlike 
heroes—for those who have been more 
celebrated for the talent and bravery 
by which they won power, than for 
the beneficence with which they have 
used it—can only be counteracted 
by bringing prominently forward the 
peaceful heroes of art and meditation, 
the Newtons, the Shakespeares, the 
Miltons of the world. 

Of Milton, viewed as well in his 
prose and his poetry, we have here 
some eloquent eulogiums :— 


“ He indulges in no vagaries to capti- 
vate the vulgar-mind; he leads by the 
light of his countenance, never stooping 
to grasp a coarse hand to obtain its suf- 
frages. In his language he neither had 
nor ever can have an imitator. Such an 
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attempt would display at once the boldest 
— and the weakest affectation. 

is gravity is unsuitable to the age we 
live in. The cedars and palms of his 
paradise have disappeared: we see the 
earth before us in an altered form: we see 
dense and dwarf plants upon it every- 
where ; we see it scratched by a succes- 
sion of squatters, who rear a thin crop 
and leave the place dry and barren. Con- 
stancy and perseverance are amongst 
Milton’s characteristics, with contempt of 
everything mean and sordid. . . . Mil- 
ton stood conspicuous over the mines of 
fuel he accumulated for that vast light- 
house, founded on a solitary rock, which 
threw forth its radiance to Europe from 
amid the darkness and storminess of the 
British sea.” 


We have not vexed our readers 
with any discussions upon the politi- 
cal opinions of Mr. Landor. It is 
hardly necessary to say that they are 
very much opposed to those which 
have been uniformly advocated in 
this Magazine. But there is one pas- 
sage—or rather two passages which 
may be read in connection—on which 
a word of comment can scarcely be 
avoided. We think the error con- 
tained in them is mischievous, in an 
ethical as well as political point of 
view. At p. 353 we read the follow- 
ing on the subject of capital punish- 
ment :— 


“TI ceprecate the punishment of death 
for every crime, excepting one ; namely, 
the crime of a prince who wages war 
against his people. And this alsois to be 
deprecated ; for it must be, in most cases, 
inflicted without mature deliberation, and 
extra-judicially. Jt is, however, a case of 
necessity, and ought never to be remitted.” 

Now, a prince ean hardly wage 
war against his own subjects without 
having a large portion of those sub- 
jects on his own side in the contest. 
Some cases may have occurred in his- 
tory where the prince or tyrant had 
in his favour only the army—which 
he used as the instrument of his own 

ersonal ambition—and in these cases 

e may be justly burdened with the 
sole responsibility ofthe war. But our 
author is now laying down a law or 
rule for our present European govern- 
ments, and of these it may be safely 
said that no sovereign could use or 
maintain an army, ifhe had not a large 
party in the nation at large in favour 
of his pretensions. To decide, there- 
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fore, that the conquered prince should 
be ee to death for waging war 
against his people, is merely to sanc- 
tion and perpetuate that revenge 
which the victors in a civil contest 
are apt enough to feel. 

In connection with the above pas- 
sage read the following, which occurs 
just two pages before :— 


“The Americans have declared their 
sentiments freely, loudly, widely, con- 
sistently, against the violence and perfidy 
of Russia and Austria. They must do 
greatly more: they must offer an asylum 
to whoever, rising up against oppression 
and indignity, shall, in the absence of law 
and equity, have slain those who caused it. 
For it is impossible that such iniquities 
as certain men in high places have perpe- 
trated should be unavenged. Conspira- 
cies will never more exist : two persons 
(but preferably one) will wndertake the 
glorious task, which not only antiquity 
applauded, but which has been applauded 
year after year, generation after genera- 
tien, century after century, in the seclu- 
sion of colleges, and raised the first tu- 
mult in the boyish heart.” 


We ask any temperate man, of any 
shade of politics, whether a more dan- 
gerous doctrine could be taught than 
this, which would allow the solitary 
fanatic to be himself judge and exe- 

‘cutioner—to determine who had caused 
the evils under which his country was 
suffering, to sentence and to slay. 
Strange! The prince at the head of 
his army is concluded at once to be 
the enemy of his country—the brood- 
ing assassin is the undoubted patriot. 
In spite of what has stirred our boyish 
hearts in Greek or Roman annals, is 
there one case where the circumstance 
can be thoroughly investigated, in 
which a people has really benefited 
by an act of assassination? The in- 
stances are numerous enough where 
assassination hasadded tothe anarchy 
or despotism by which a country has 
been afflicted. Where force must be 
repelled by force—where there is no 
other help—where free speech and 
free communication of thought, by 
means of the press, are absolutely in- 
terdicted—why, as a fatal necessity, 
we must have the conspiracy and the 
insurrection. But there is no conceiy- 
able case in European politics, where 
the assassination of a king or a mi- 
nister can produce any other than the 
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most lamentable results. Mr. Lan- 
dor’s political ethics wil! not here bear 
examination—must be most decided- 
ly denounced. Their whole tendency 
is to perpetuate the bitterness of po- 
litical strife. If the conquered prince 
is to be brought to the scaffold, what 
chance can there be for the conquered 
rebel? And what sort of men would 
you have for patriots, or for ministers, 
in a country where assassinations were 
frequent ? 

7e turn from this dark and turbid 
subject (to which, however, we felt 
ourselves compelled to allude), toa far 
more agreeable portion of the volume 
before us: we shall take our leave 
with a few quotations from the poeti- 
cal fragments that are clustered to- 
gether at the close of it. Many of 
these we certainly cannot commend ; 
but there is that intermixture of the 
very good amongst them, which will 
reward a patient scrutiny. We can 
only select two or three of the more 
excellent. Few verses have been given 
to the unhappy Sappho more beauti- 
ful than these :— 


SAPPHO’S EXPOSTULATION. 


“ Forget thee? When? Thou biddest me? 
dost thou 

Bid me, what men alone can, break my vow ? 

O, my too well beloved! is there aught 

I ever have forgot which thou hast taught ? 

And shall the lesson first by thee imprest 

Drop, chapter after chapter, from my breast ? 

Since love’s last flickering flame from thine is 
gone, 

Leave me, O leave me still, at least my own. 

Let it burn on, if only to consume, 

And light me though it light me to the 
tomb. 

False are our dreams, or there are fields 
below 

To which the weariest feet the swiftest go ; 

And there are bitter streams the wretched 
bless, 

Before whose thirst they lose their bitterness. 

Tis hard to love !—to unlove harder yet! 

Not so to die, and then, perhaps, forget.” 


And these, on music, close with 
some lines to which many a reader 
will respond. 


ON MUSIC. 


“ Many love music but for music’s sake, 

Many because her touches can awake 

—— that repose within the breast, half 

ead, 

And rise to follow where she loves to lead. 

What various feelings come from days gone 
by !— 

What tears from far-off sources dim the eye! 

Few, when light fingers with sweet voices 


nlay, 
And melodies swell, pause, and melt away— 
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Mind how at every touch, at every tone, 

A spark of life hath glisten’d and hath gone.” 
Here is a fragment full of painting 

as of poetry :— 


JEALOUSY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


‘‘Too happy poet! true it is, indeed, 

Thatjl am jealous of thee. Bright blue eyes 
(Half eye, half heaven) look up into thy face, 
From Tuscan bonnet of such sunny straw, 

In wonderment. Glorious is poetry, 

But give me pretty girls, give youth, give joy, 
If not my youth, another’s ; not my joy, 

Then another’s.” 


We will not carry our quotation 
any further. The rest does not cor- 
respond with this happy commence- 
ment. The lines, To a Lady Archer, 
end | gerne It will be easily per- 
ceived what young god is speaking, 
and to what goddess :— 


‘Mother! we may as well be gone ; 
No shaft of mine can strike 
That figure there, so like thy own— 
That heart there, so unlike.” 

We could select many other frag- 
ments distinguishable for their ele- 
gance or their power, but the reader 
would probably prefer to make the 
search for himself. We will transcribe 
one more which has pleased us :— 


TO AN INNOCENT GIRL. 


“Maid! who canst hardly yet believe 
The Tempter could have tempted Eve, 
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And wonderest, with religious doubt, 
What the good angels were about, 
To let that horrid creature in, 

And try to teach her what is sin. 
Trust me, my little girl, although, 
Strange is the story, it was so. 

Her whom the hore world applauds 
Where’er she moves, whate’er the gauds 
Of wit and beauty she may wear, 

One evil action strips her bare ; 

One grovelling and seductive vice 
Tempts her—and farewell Paradise ‘” 


Apropos of the present volume, 
we have expressed in general terms 
the sort of estimation we heve formed 
of Mr Landor’s writings, but to go fully 
into their merits, and what they have 
of demerits, was not our intention ; it 
would be a labour of considerable 
time, and would require that we 
should have “ ample space and ven 
enough.” The critic who should 
undertake this task must approach it 
with severe examination into the na- 
ture of the dialogue and the fictitious 
epistles, and note the peculiar use 
which our author has made of these 
forms of composition ; for his imagi- 
nary conversations are often as pecu- 
liar as works of art as they are rich in 
individual passages of eloquence. 
The future literary historian of our 
age will devote a chapter apart, and 
not the least interesting one, to the 
works of Walter Savage Landor. 
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THE BEVERAGES WE INFUSE, 


Tue love of warm drinks is not less 
universal than the desire for narcotic 
indulgences. In frozen Labrador and 
snowy Russia the climate might ac- 
count for this predilection, but the 
craving is deeper seated. In tropical 
as well as inArctic regions the practice 
equally prevails. In Central merica 
the Indian of native blood and the 
Creole of mixed European race equally 
affect their ancient chocolate. In 
Southern America the tea of Paraguay 
is an almost universal beverage. The 
native North American tribes have 
their Apallachian tea, their Oswego 
tea, their Labrador tea, and a host 
of others. The imported races sip 
their coffee from Florida to Georgia 
and round by the West Indian Islands, 
while over the Northern States and 
the British Provinces they indulge in 
the more favourite tea of China. 

All Europe, too, has chosen its pre- 
vailing beverage. Spain and Italy 
de!‘ ght in chocolate; France and Ger- 
many, and Sweden and Turkey, in 
coffee ; Russia, Holland, and England 
in tea,—while poor Ireland makes its 
warm drink of tho husks of the cocoa, 
the refuse of the chocolate mills of 
Italy and Spain. 

: All Asia feels the same want, and 
iin different ways has long gratified it. 
‘Coffee, indigenous in Arabia or the 
os countries, has followed the 
banner of the Prophet, wherever in 
Asia or Africa his false faith has 
triumphed. }Tea, a native of China, 
has spread spontancously over the hill 
country of the Himalayas, the table- 
laiids of Tartary and Thibet, and the 
plains of Siberia, bas climbed the 
Altais, overspread all Russia, and is 
equally degpotic ‘in Mascow as in St. 
Petersburg’ In Sumatra, the coffee 
leaf yields“the favourite tea of the 
dark-skinned population, while Cen- 
tral Africa boasts. of the Abyssinian 
chaat as the indigenous warm drink 
of its Ethiopian peoples. Every- 
where unintoxieating and non-nar- 
cotic beverages are in general use,— 
among tribes of every colour, beneath 


every sun, and in every condition of 
life. The custom, therefore, must meet 
some universal want of our poor hu- 
man nature. 
It may appear to some that there is 
a fashion in the use of these things,and 
no doubt fashion has much influence 
in first introducing articles of food or 
drink to general notice; but fashion 
is only a fleeting superficial thing, and 
rarely leaves a fixed impression on the 
dress, manners, or modes of living of 
a whole people. The thing introduced 
must be found by experience to be 
better in form or kind than that in 
ancient use, before fashion can hope 
permanently to establish it. It was 
not fashion which led the Spaniards 
to adopt as a national beverage the 
chocolate of conquered Mexico, or 
Linnzeus to name it the “food of the 
gods.” Fashion has not ‘prevented 
the wide use of the maté in South 
Ameriea , it does not now determine 
the choice between tea, coffee, and 
chocolate among the Continental na- 
tions, nor does it influence the con- 
sumption of the cocoa husk in Ireland. 
But the history of infused beverages, 
while it shows how commerce spreads 
better things and better practices 
among the nations of the earth—in- 
terfusing all economical experience 
into a common stock from which each 
can take at will—proves also that the 
ractice we now speak of really has 
its origin in a want natural to, and 
more or less felt by us all. Who has 
not seen in his youthful days—when 
business or pleasure happened in the 
early morning to bring him to the old 
London bridges, while the smoky mist 
still dimmed the lamps on the river, 
and no rising streak yet showed itself 
in the East—who has not seen the 
simmering kettle already ne 
and the hot saloop swallowed greed- 
ily by hurried boatmen, or hungry 
street-walkers, or shivering swee 
boys waiting for sleepy maids, to ad- 
mit them to their early labour, or, 
mayhap, bysome ill-clad female whom 
the long night has chilled, and the cold 
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avement almost turned to stone. 

he root of the orchis, the well-known 
salep, ages ago yielded to southern 
England its native and nutritious 
saloop which, persecuted by the more 
fashionable tea and coffee, found a last 
lingering refuge near the main Lon- 
don thoroughfares. Thence, alas ! 
roguery first expelled it, by selling in 
its stead a cheaper decoction of Sassa- 
fras wood, and now the much cheap- 
ened tea and coffee have usefully taken 
the place of both. And so sage tea 
was an old English beverage, which 
some of our seniors have not yet for- 
gotten. Jt was in frequent use till 
after the middle of the last century. 
In the life of Whitfield, as described 
by himself, we find the zealous and 
conscientious student while at Ox- 
ford in 1730, and in his fasting inter- 
vals, living much on this beverage, 
“ He ate nothing but sage tea with- 
out sugar, and coarse bread.” And 
upwards of a hundred years earlier, 
the dried sage leaf was an article of 
export which was carried by the 
Dutch merchants even into the far 
Fast. The warm beverages of modern 
Europe have not created a new taste 
introduced by fashion. They have 
only superseded older native beve- 
rages, by more fully or more agree- 
ably gratifying the universally felt 
desire than the other vegetable pro- 
ductions did for which they have been 
substituted. 

The beverages of which we now speak 
fall naturally into three classes. First, 
the teas or infusions of leaves. Second, 
the coffees or infusions of seeds. And 
third, the cocoas, which are soups or 

ruels made of entire seeds ground 
into a paste, and not simple infusions 
as all the others are. e shall con- 
sider each of these in their order :— 

I. Tne Teas.—Of teas, as we have 
already said, there are many varieties 
in use in different parts of the world. 
China tea, however, Maté or Para- 
guay tea, and perhaps coffee tea, are 
the most extensively consumed as 
national beverages. There are some 
others in constant, though much less 
general employment, to which it will 
be en briefly to advert. 

1. China tea —Were it not that as 
a beverage this vegetable production 
is of far more interest and importance 
toa British or North American reader 
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than any other, the circumstance that 
Mr. Fortune’s excellent book is before 
us would naturally incline us to com- 
mence with the tea of China. But it 
deserves this precedence, besides, 
from the circumstance that it forms 
the daily drink of a larger number of 
people than all the others put to- 
gether. Among the three hundred 
millions of China, and among the in- 
habitants of Japan, Thibet, and Ne- 
paul, it is an article of consumption 
with all classes three or four times 
a-day. In Asiatic Russia also,in a 
large portion of Europe, in North 
America, and in Australasia, it is, 
or is coming into almost equally ex- 
tensive use. It is consumed at the 
present moment by probably not less 
than five hundred millions, or one- 
half of the whole human race! 

How does the wide prevalence of a 
national usage like this provoke us to 
broad reflections! Is man really so 
unlike as a whole, so necessarily sub- 
divided and sectionalised as we usually 
suppose, when so general an agree- 
ment as this can spontaneously estab- 
lish itself among races so remote, and 
living under influences so wondrously 
varied? Are the internal men less 
like each other than the outer men 
are—the shape and fashion of the in- 
tellectual than that of the nervous 
existences to which this common 
beverage so widely ministers? Is it 
utopian to believe that half the world 
may come to an accord on fnatters of 
thought as well as on matters of 
sentient feeling ? May not benevolent 
men hold as a reasonable faith, that 
there are in all minds the elements of 
an agreement as wide in things which 
pertain to reason as there are in 
things which only affect the general 
feelings of bodily and mental comfort 
—that were all placed on the same 
vantage ground of general instruction, 
all might come finally to the adoption 
of principles of action in some oy 
consentaneous ; and that good philan- 
thropists are only following their 
vocation when they strive, each in 
his own line and sphere, and with his 
own means, earnestly to send this 
instruction abroad over the whole 
earth. ; 

The tea-plant (Thea sinensis,) has 
much resemblance to the Camellia 
Japonica. Many of our readers have 
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seen it in their own conservatories or 
in those of others, and are familiar 
with its general appearance. There 
are several varieties of it, formerly 
classed by botanists into three species, 
—the Thea viridis, T. bohea, and T. 
stricta, All are now recognised, how- 
ever, as belonging to one species, 
altered somewhat in habit and appear- 
ance by cultivation and climate. In 
the account of his first visit to China, 
Mr. Fortune thus describes his ex- 
perience upon this point. He is on a 
tour to the black-tea country of the 
Bohea Hills in Fokien. 


“Having been in several green-tea 
countries farther north, I was desirous to 
ascertain clearly whether the plant was 
the same species in both places, or 
whether, as generally believed, they were 
different. I was now fortunate enough 
not only to find an extensive tea district, 
but also to be present when the natives 
were picking and preparing the leaves; 
and I not only procured specimens for 
my herbarium, but also a living plant, 
which I afterwards took to the green- 
tea hills of the north, and found, on 
minute comparison, that it was identical 
with the Thea viridis. In other words, 
the black and green teas which generally 
come to England from the northern pro- 
vinces of China are made from the same 
species, and the difference of colour, 
flavour, &c.; is solely the result of the 
different modes of preparation.” —Vol. i. 
p. 291. 


And, after his second visit, he thus 
sums up the results of all his obser- 
vations :— 


“ Two tea plants, considered to be dis- 
tinct varieties, are met with in China, 
both of which have been imported into 
Europe. One, the Canton variety, is 
called Thea bohea; the other, the north- 
ern variety, is called Thea viridis. The 
former produces the inferior green and 
black teas which are made about Canton, 
and from the latter are made all the fine 
green teas in the great Hwuy-chow 
country and in the adjoining provinces. 
Until a few years back it was generally 
supposed that the fine black teas of the 
Bohea hills were also made from the 
Canton variety, and hence its name. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

“When I visited Foo-chow-foo for the 
first time, in 1845, I observed that the tea- 
plant in cultivation in that neighbour- 
hood was very different from the Canton 
variety, and apparently identical with the 
Thea viridis of Chekiang. Foo-chow-foo 
was not a very great distance from the 
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Bohea hills, and I had good reasons for 
believing that the Bohea plant was the 
same as the Foo-chow one; but still I 
had no positive proof. Now, however, 
having been on Weovsidling itself, and 
over a great deal of the surrounding 
country, and having dried specimens of 
all these plants before me, I am better 
able to give an opinion upon this long- 
disputed subject. 

“T believe that the Woo-e-shan plant 
is closely allied to the Thea viridis, and 
originally identical with that species, but 
slightly altered by climate. On the closest 
examination, I was only able to detect 
very slight differences, not sufficient to 
constitute a distinct variety, far less a 
species, and in many of the plants these 
differences were not even visible. The 
differences alluded to were these—the 
Woo-e plant showed less inclination to 
throw out branches than the Hwuy-chow 
one, and its leaves were sometimes ra- 
ther darker and more finely serrated. 

“But it is possible to go into a tea 
plantation in any part of China, and to 
find more marked distinctions amongst 
its plants than these I have noticed. The 
reason of this is obvious. The tea plant 
is multiplied by seed like our hawthorns, 
and it is perfectly impossible that the 
produce can be identical in every respect 
with the parent. Instead, therefore, of 
having one or two varieties of tea-plant 
in China, we have, in fact, many kinds, 
although the difference between them 
may be slight. Add to this, that the 
seeds of this plant are raised year after 
year in different climates, and we shall 
no longer wonder that, in the course of 
time, the plants in one district appear 
slightly different from those of another, 
although they may have been originally 
produced from ihe same stock. 

“For these reasons, I am of opinion 
that the plants of Hwuy-chow and Woo-e 
are the same species, aud that the slight 
differences observed are the results of 
reproduction and difference of climate. 

“With regard to the Canton plant— 
that called Thea bohea by botanists—dif- 
ferent as it appears to be, both in consti- 
tution and habit, it too may have ori- 
ginally sprung from one and the same 
species.” —Vol. ii. p. 243. 


The plant is believed to be a native 
of China, and it still grows wild in 
the hilly districts of this country and 
of Japan. It thrives best in the cooler 

arts of the tropical zone, but grows 
in the temperate zone, even as far 
north as the 40th degree of north lati- 
tude. The districts of China which 
supply the greater portion of the teas 
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exported to Europe and America, lie 
between the 25th and the 31st de- 
ow of north latitude, and the best 

istricts are those between the 27th 
and the 3 Ist. 


The shrub is usually multiplied by 
seeds which are ripe in October, and 
which to secure their germination, 
are kept over winter in moist earth 
and sand to be planted in March. 
When the young plants are a year old, 
they are ready for transplanting. They 
are arranged in rows about four feet 
apart, with cross alleys at every five or 
six plants; and as they have their lead- 
ing shoots cropped to make them 
bushy, a tea plantation has some re- 
semblance toa garden of gooseberry 
bushes. Or, when looking at Mr. For- 
tune’s frontispiece, where he repre- 
cents the appearance of the tea-clad 
hills among the Bohea mountains of 
the black-tea district, we could fancy 
we had before us the vine-clad hills of 
the Rhine. The same tiny bushes are 
sprinkled, in carefully tended rows, 
over similar steeply sloping hills, often 
rounded, and rising one above the oth- 
er, with scattered trees here and there, 
and patches of wood upon the uneven 
ground between ; and, as Mr. Fortune 
represents it, the entire scenery of 
this part of China would bear com- 
parison with the finest mountain 
scenery of the countries on the Rhine. 

The cropping of the leaves begins in 
the fourth and fifth years, and is 
seldom continued beyond the tenth or 
twelfth, when the bushes are usually 
taken up and renewed. They thrive 
best on dry sunny slopes, where oc- 
casional showers fall, and frequent 
springs appear, and where an open, 
somewhat strong,but rich soil prevents 
the water from lingering about their 
roots. The seasons for gathering vary 
in different districts, but the princi- 
‘9 leaf-harvest ends in May or June. 

hey are plucked by the hand, and 
chiefly by the Chinese women. There 
are three successive seasons of leaf- 
harvest. The youngest and earliest 
leaves are the most tender and deli- 
cate, and give the highest flavoured 
tea. The second and third gather- 
ings are more bitter and woody, and 
yield less soluble matter to water. 
The refuse and the decayed leaves 
and twigs, are pressed into moulds, 
and sold under the name of brick tea. 
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These bricks are often made harder, 
by mixing the leaves with the serum 
of sheep and ox blood. This inferior 
variety is chiefly consumed in North- 
ern China and Tibet. Immense quan- 
tities of it are yearly sent into the 
northern provinces by the Chinese 
government as a kind of compulsory 
pay to the imperial soldiery. 

The first in order, and not the least 
interesting point in the chemical his- 
tory of the tea we use, is the mode in 
which it is prepared for the market. 
The leaves,when freshly plucked, have 
neither a decidedly astringent, an aro- 
matic, nor a bitter taste. They pos- 
sess nothing, in fact,either of the odour 
or of the flavour of the dried leaves. 
The pleasant taste and delightful 
scent for which they are afterwards 
so highly prized, are all developed by 
the roasting and other treatment 
which they undergo in the process of 
drying. It is of consequence, there- 
fore to understand the way in which 
this drying is effected, and of this we 
have the detailed particulars fully set 
forth, we believe for the first time, in 
the work of Mr. Fortune. The 
second chemical fact is, that different 
qualities often are prepared from the 
same leaves, according to the way 
in which they are treated in the dry- 
ing. This we should to a certain 
extent expect, but the inquiries of 
Mr. Fortune have shown that sam- 
ples, so very different as the green 
and black teas, are prepared at will, 
from the same leaves gathered at the 
same time, and under the same cir- 
cumstances. The mode of drying the 
leaves generally, and the specific pro- 
cesses oe which the green and the 
black teas are severally obtained, are 
thus described by Mr. Fortune :— 


“First, for Green Tea. — When the 
leaves are brought in from the planta- 
tions they are spread out thinly on flat 
bamboo trays, in order to dry off any su- 
perfiuous moisture. They remain for a 
very short time exposed in this manner, 

enerally from one to two hours; this, 
ieinnas, depends much upon the state of 
the weather. 

“In the mean time, the roasting-pans 
have been heated with a brisk wood fire. 
A portion of leaves are now, thrown into 
each pan, and rapidly moved about and 
shaken up with both hands. They are 
immediately affected by the heat, begin to 
make a crackling noise, and become quite 
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moist and flaccid, while at the same time 
they give out a considerable portion of 
vapour. They remain in this state for 
four or five minutes, and are then drawn 
quickly out, and placed upon the rolling 
table, and rolled with the hands. 

“ Having been thrown again into the 
pan, a slow and steady charcoal fire is 

ept up, and the leaves are kept in rapid 
motion by the handsof workmen. Some- 
times they are thrown upon the rattan- 
table and rolled a second time. In abont 
an hour, or an hour and a half, the leaves 
are well dried, and their colour has be- 
come fixed,—that is, there is no longer any 
danger of them becoming black. They 
are of a dullish green colour, but become 
brighter afterwards. 

“The most particular part of the ope- 
ration has now been finished, and the 
tea may be put aside uhtil a larger 
quantity has been made. The second part 
of the process consists in winnowing and 
passing the tea through sieves of different 
sizes, in order to get rid of the dust and 
other impurities, and ‘o divide the tea 
into the different kinds known as Twan- 
kay, Hyson-skin, Hyson, Young Hyson, 
Gunpowder, &c. During this process it 
is refired, the coarse kinds once, and the 
finer sorts three or four times. By this 
time the colour has come out more fully, 
and the leaves of the finer kinds are of a 
dull bluish green. 

“Second, for Black Tea.—When the 
leaves are brought in from the planta- 
tions they are spread out upon large 
bamboo mats or trays, and are allowed to 
lie in this state for a considerable time. 
If they are brought in at night they lie 
until next morning. 

“The leaves are next gathered up by 
the workmen with both hands, thrown 
into the air, and allowed to separate and 
fall down again. They are tossed about 
in this manner, and slightly beat or patted 
with the hands for a considerable space 
of time. At length, when they become 
soft and flaccid, they are thrown in heaps, 
and allowed to lie in this state for about an 
hour, or perhaps a litile longer. When 
examined at the end of this time, they 
appear to have undergone a slight change 
in colour, are soft and moist, and emit a 
fragrant smell. 

“ The rolling process now commences. 
Several men take their stations at the roll- 
ing-table, and divide the leaves amongst 
them. Each takes as many as he can press 
with his hands and makes them up in the 
form of a ball. This is rolled upon the 
rattan-worked table, and greatly com- 
pressed, the object being to get rid of a 
portion of the sap and moisture, and at 
the same time to twist the leaves. These 
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balls of leaves are frequently shaken out, 
and passed from hand to hand until they 
reach the head workman, who examines 
them carefully to see if they have taken 
the requisite twist. When he is satisfied 
of this, the leaves are removed from the 
rolling-table and shaken out upon flat 
trays until the remaining portions have 
undergone the same process. In no case 
are they allowed to lie Jong in this state ; 
and sometimes they are taken at once to 
the roasting-pan. : 

“The next part of the process is ex- 
actly the same as in the manipulation of 
green tea. The leaves are thrown into 
an iron pan, where they are roasted for 
about five minutes, and then rolled upon 
the rattan-table. 

“ After being rolled, the leaves are 
shaken out thinly on sieves, and exposed 
to the air out of doors. A framework for 
this purpose, made of bamboo, is gene- 
rally seen in front of all the cottages 
among the tea-hills. The leaves are al- 
lowed to remain in this condition for 
about three hours. During this time the 
workmen are employed in going over the 
sieves in rotation, turning the leaves and 
separating them from each other: a fine 
dry day, when the sun is not too bright, 
seems to be preferred for this part of the 
operation. 

“The leaves having now lost a large 
portion of their moisture, and having be- 
come considerably reduced in size, are 
removed into the factory. They are put 
a second time into the roasting-pan for 
three or four minutes, and taken out and 
rolled as before. 

“ The charcoal fires are now got ready : 
a tubular basket, narrow at the middle 
and wide at both ends is placed over the 
fire, assieve is dropped into this tube, and 
covered with leaves, which are shaken on 
it to about an inch in thickness. After 
five or six minutes, during which time 
they are carefully watched, they are re- 
moved from the fire and rolled a third 
time. As the balls of leaves come from 
the hands of the roller, they are placed in 
a heap until the whole have been rolled. 
They are again shaken on the sieves, as 
before, and set over the fire for a little 
while longer. Sometimes the last opera- 
tion, namely, heating and rolling, is re- 
peated a fourth time; the leaves have 
now assumed a dark colour. 

‘When the whole has been gone over 
in this manner, it is placed thickly in the 
baskets,which are again set over the char- 
coal fire. The workman now makes a 
hole with his hand through the centre of 
the leaves, to allow vent to any smoke or 
vapour which may rise from the charcoal, 
as well as to let up the heat, which has 
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been greatly reduced by covering up the 
fires. The tea now remaing over the slow 
charcoal fire covered with a flat basket un- 
til itis perfectly dry,—carefully watched, 
however, by the manufacturer, who every 
now and then stirs it up with his hands, 
80 that the whole may be equally heated. 
The black colour is now fairly brought out, 
but afterwards improves in appearance ; 
the after processes, such as sifting, picking, 
and refining, are carried on at the conve- 
nience of the workmen.’’—Vol. ii. p. 236. 
We see, from the above description, 
first, that in the process of drying, the 
leaves are roasted and scorched in 
such a way as necessarily to bring 
about many chemical changes within 
the substance of the leaves themselves. 
The result of these changes is to pro- 
duce the varied flavours, odours, and 
tastes by which the different varieties 
of tea are more or less distinguished. 
In the second place, if we compare 
the modes of handling, by which the 
leaves are converted respectively into 
— and black teas, the cause of the 
ifference of colour of the two main 
varieties becomes 
Thus— 


For Green Tea. For Black Tea. 

1. The leaves are 1. They are aliow- 
roasted almost im- ed to lie spread out 
mediately after they in the air for some 
are gathered. time after they are 

gathered. 

2. They aredried 2. They are then 
off quickly after the further tossed about 
rolling process. till they become 

soft and flaccid. 

3. They are now 
roasted for @ few 
minutes and rolled, 
after which they are 
exposed to the air 
for some hours in a 
soft and moist state. 

4. Lastly, they are 
dried slowly over 
charcoal fires. 

Tt is by lengthened exposure to the 
air, therefore, in the process of drying, 
that the dark colour and distinguishing 
flavour are given to the black teas of 
commerce. Every peripatetic botanist, 
indeed, who, with vasculum on shoul- 
der and spade in hand, roams through 
bosky dell, by chattering brook, and 
over sunlit mountain, gathering earth’s 
floral treasures to enrich his home col- 


very manifest. 
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lections—every such practical plant- 
dryer knows how the fair, pleasin 
green clings fixedly to the leaf, whic 
he can transfer quickly from ‘he soil to 
his paper, while dingy brown and dirty 
black too often discolour the plants 
which he has been forced to leave long 
in his vasculum, or has been unable 
often enough to change while the na- 
tural moisture was leaving them. The 
same operation of the externalair that 
thus disappoints the botanical collec- 
tor, gives the leaf-roaster in China the 
means of altering at will the colour of 
his tea through various shades, from 
green to brown and black. The oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere acts rapidly 
upon the juices of the leaf, and so 
changes chemically the peculiar sub- 
stances they contain, as to impart to 
the entire leaf the dark hue it finally 
acquires. Theprecise nature of these 
changes, however, has not as yet been 
chemically investigated. This action 
of the air does not appear sensibly to 
affect the weight of the tea obtained, 
as three pounds of the fresh leaves 
produce on an average about one 
pound of marketable tea of either kind. 
The produce of different districts 
varies in quality and flavour with the 
climate, the soil, and the variety of 
plant cultivated, as well as with the 
period at which the leaves are gather- 
ed, and with the mode of drying them. 
The finest tea of China grows, as we 
have said, between the 27th and 31st 
degrees of north latitude, on a low 
range of hills which is an offshoot of 
the great chain of Pe-ling. The 
pring! varieties of black tea are 
nown by the names of Bohea, Con- 
ou, Campoi, Souchong, Caper, and 
ekoe. Of these the Bohea grows in 
the province of Fukian (Fokien.) Pe- 
koe or Pak-ho means ‘ white down” 
in Chinese, and consists of the first 
downy sprouts or leaf-buds of three- 
year-old plants. A very costly tea of 
this kind, known as the “ Tea of the 
well of the Dragon,” is used only by 
persons of the highest rank in China, 
and is never brought to Europe. The 
green teas are known as Twankay, 
Hyson skin, Hyson, Imperial, and 
Gunpowder. The Hyson is grown in 
the province of Song-lo.*. The true 





* In this geography we follow Mrs. Somerville (Phys. Geog.) , though it does not 
agree with Mr. Fortune’s map, and this again differs much from what we suppose 
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Imperial, known also because of its 
excellence as the flos thee, seldom 
comes to Europe—that which is 
usually sold under this name being 
really Chusan tea flavoured with blos- 
soms of Olea fragrans. The practice 
of scenting teas is very common, and 
various odoriferous plants are em- 
ployed for the purpose in different 
parts of China. I[t is remarked, how- 
ever, by the dealers in tea that -the 
plantations which naturally yield a 
produce of a particularly esteemed 
flavour are as limited in extent as the 
vineyards in Europe which are cele- 
brated for particular kinds of wine. 
The price varies, of course, with the 
variation in natural quality, being 
for some samples double or treble of 
what is asked for others. But the 
average price at Canton isabout 8}d. 
@ pound, so that the grower must sell 
it at 5d. or 6d.—(Meyen). 

Tea leaves, prepared as above de- 
scribed have been in use as a beve- 
rage in China from very remote 
periods. Tradition speaks of it as 
The le- 
gend relates “that a pious hermit 
who in his watchings and prayers had 
often been overtaken by sleep, so that 
his eyelids closed, in holy wrath 
against the weakness of the flesh, cut 
them off and threw them on the 
ground. But a god caused a tea 
shrub to spring out of them, the 
leaves of which exhibit the form of 
an eyelid bordered with lashes, and 
possess the gift of hindering sleep.” 
A similar story is related regarding 
the introduction of coffee into Arabia. 
Both legends were probably invented 
long after the qualities of tea and 
coffee were known. 

It was after the year 600 that the 
use of tea became general in China, 
and early in the ninth century (810) 
it was introduced into Japan. To 
Europe it was not brought till about 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Hot infusions of leaves, as we 
have remarked, had been already long 
familiar as beverages in European 
countries. The dried sage leaves, we 


early as the third century. 
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have spoken of, are said about this 

eriod to have been carried as an 
article of trade to China by the Dutch, 
and to have been exchanged for the 
Chinese leaf which has now almost 
entirely superseded them. A Rus- 
sian embassy to China also brought 
back toMoscow some carefully- packed 
green tea, which was there received 
with great acceptance. And in the 
same century (1664) the English East 
India Company considered it asa rare 
gift to present the Queen of England 
with two pounds of tea !* 

The growth and consumption of tea 
is now something enormous. Mr. 
Ingham Travers estimates the total 
produce of the dried leaf in China 
alone at a million of tons, or 2240 
millions of pounds.t To this is to be 
added the tea of Japan, Corea, As- 
sam, and Java. This latter island 
already in a great degree supplies the 
markets of Holland; and the intro- 
duction of the tea plant into the hill 
country of India, under the auspices 
of Mr. Fortune, promises to add 
largely to its future growth, The 
quantity cf marketable tea yielded by 
an acre of land is not stated in any 
books to which we have access; but, 
if we take it at 600 pounds, which is 
probably a full estimate, the extent 
of land devoted to this branch of 
rural industry in China alone must 
be nearly 3} millions of acres. 

The consumption of tea in the 
United Kingdom in 1852 amounted 
to 55,000,000 lb. (24,000 tons), about 
one fortieth part of the estimated pro- 
duce of China. Thisis at the rate of 
1 Ib. 9 oz. per head of the population, 
and the consumption is rapidly on the 
increase. Among European nations, 
tea is pre-eminently a British, Dutch, 
and Russian drink. Among the other 
natioas of Europe, coffee and cocoa 
are more usual beverages than tea. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that, while in 1835 about thirty- 
six millions of pounds of tea were 
consumed in the United Kingdom, 
only two hundred thousand pounds 
were consumed in the kingdom of 





the more correct map of Johnston’s National Atlas. We do not find a province of 
Song-lo in either map, but the best green-tea district Mr. Fortune places in the pro- 


vince of Kiang-nan. 
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Prussia. The population of Prussia 
was then upwards of thirteen mil- 
lions. It wonld be curious to com- 
ere the relative consumption per 

ead of the population, of the three 
main beverages, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa, among the several nations of 
Europe in 1854. We scarcely know 
at present from what sources all the 
necessary information could be de- 
rived. 

The sensible effects of tea, as it + 
used in China, are thus spoken of by 
Chinese writers, as quoted by Mr. 
Fortune— 


“¢Tea is of a cooling nature, and, if 
drunk too freely, will produce exhaustion 
and lassitude; country people, before 
drinking it, add ginger and salt to counte- 
ract this cooling property. It is anexceed- 
ingly useful plant ; cultivate it, and the 
benefit will be widely spread; drink it, 
and the animal spirits will be lively and 
clear. The chief rulers, dukes, and no- 
bility, esteem it; the lower people, the 
poor and beggarly, will not be destitute 
of it; all use it daily, and like it.’ An- 
other writer upon tea says, that ‘drink- 
ing it tends to clear away all impurities, 
drives off drowsiness, removes or pre- 
vents headache, and it is universally in 
high esteem.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 231. 


The mode of using it in China is 
to put the tea into a cup, pour hot 
water upon it, and then drink the in- 
fusion off the leaves, and without ad- 
mixture. Only once, when he was 
among the Bohea mountains, did Mr. 
Fortune meet with sug-r and a tea- 
spoon. 


“The landlord paid me the most marked 
attention. When I entered the hall tea 
was set before me as usual, but in this 
instance a curiously shaped teaspoon was 
in the cup, and the tea was sweetened 
with sugar. I had never seen the 
Chinese use either sugar or teaspoons 
before, and was rather surprised; and it 
is still a question with me whether we 
are not indebted to them for our mode of 
making tea, as well for the tea itself. It 
was only on our first entering that this 
was done; for, when tea was brought 
afterwards, it was always made in the 
usual way, that is, the leaves were put 
into a cup, and boiling water poured over 
them.”—Vol. ii. p. 180. 

The mode of making and drinking 
the infusion of tea probably does not 
alter its generaleffects on the system. 
In China, cold water is disliked. and 
considered unwholesome, and there- 
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fore tea is taken to quench the thirst, 
which it probably does best when 
drunk unmixed. The universal use, 
on the other hand, of sugar and 
cream, or milk, among us, probably 
arose from the bitter infusion when 
first imported, being introduced asa 
beverage among grown up people, 
whose tastes were formed, and who 
required something to make it palat- 
able. The practice thus begun has 
ever since continued, and physiologi- 
cally considered, is on the whole, we 
believe, an improvement upon the 
Eastern fashion. 

As obtained and drunk in this coun- 
try, the effects of tea are too familiarly 
known to require any detailed ex- 
planation. It exhilarates, without 
sen ibly intoxicating. It excites the 
brain to increased activity, and pro- 
duces wakefulness. Hence its use to 
hard students, to those who have vi- 
gils to keep, and to persons who la- 
bour much with the head. It sovthes, 
on the contrary, and stills the vas- 
cular system. and hence its use in in- 
flammatory diseases, and as a cure 
for headache. Green tea, when taken 
strong, acts very powerfully upon 
some constitutions, producing nervous 
tremblings, and other distressing 
symptoms, acting as a narcotic—and 
in inferior animals even producing 
paralysis. New tea is said in China 
to exhibit this narcotic quality in a 
high degree, and hence the Chinese 
rarely use tea before it is a year old. 
Its exciting effect upon the nerves, as 
we obtain it in Europe, makes it use- 
ful in counteracting the effects of opi- 
um and of fermented liquors, and in 
abating the stupor sometimes induced 
by fever. !t isthe unconscious percep- 
tion of this useful influence, which 
makes the cup of strong coffee grateful 
when leaving the dinner-table, or of ar- 
dent green tea in the drawing-room. 

Manufactured tea contains at least 
three active cliemical substances, by 
the conjoined influence of which these 
effects are produced. These are— 

First, The volatile oil —When com- 
mercial tea is distilled with water, 
there passes over a small quantity of 
a volatile oil, which posseses the 
aroma and flavour of tea-in a high 
degree. A hundred pounds of tea 
yield about one pound of this oil, and 
to this minute quantity of its volatile 
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ingredient, the value of tea in general 
estimation is in a great measure due. 
Its special action upon the system has 
not yet, we believe, been scientifically 
investigated. But that it does exer- 
cise a powerful, and most probably a 
narcotic influence, is rendered pro- 
bable by many known facts. Among 
these we mention the headaches and 
giddiness to which tea tasters are 
subject; the attacks of paralysis to 
which after a few years, those who 
are employed in packing and unpack- 
ing chests of tea are found to be liable; 
and the circumstances already alluded 
to, that in China tea is rarely used till 
it is a year old because of the pecu- 
liar intoxicating property which new 
tea exhibits. The effect of keeping 
upon tea, must be chiefly to allow a 
portion of the volatile ingredients of 
the leaf to escape. Those odoriferous 
volatile ingredients do not exist in 
the natural leaf, but as we have 
already explained, are produced dur- 
ing the process of drying and roast- 
ing. e request the special atten- 
tion of our readers to this fact, not 
only because of its interesting chemi- 
cal nature, but because it is the first 
of a series of chemical facts which are 
true in regard to all the vegetable 
substances which are legitimately 
employed in the manufacture of the 
beverages we infuse. 

The teas, the coffees, and the cocoas, 
are all nearly void of smell and taste 
in their natural state. All derive t'eir 
esteemed und pecular flavour and 
aroma from chemical substances pro- 
duced within them durivg the processes 
of drying and roasting. 

Second, The Theine—When dry, 
finely powdered tea-leaves are put 
upon a watch-glass, covered over 
with a conical cap of paper, and then 
placed upon a hot plate, a white 
vapour gradually rises from the leaves, 
and condenses on the inner side of 
the paper in the form of minute colour- 
less crystals. If, instead of the leaves, 
a dried watery extract. be treated in 
this way, the crystals will be obtained 
in greater abundance. These crys- 
tals consist of the substance known 
to chemists by the name of theine or 
caffeine. They exist in different pro- 
portions in different kinds of tea. 
‘Those in common use yield from one 
to one and a half pounds ; but some 
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green teas, it is said, yield as much 
as six pounds from every hundred of 
the dried leaves. 

This theine has no smell, and only 
a slightly bitter taste. ,It has little 
to do therefore, either with the taste 
or the flavour of the tea from which 
it is extracted. It is a remarkable 
substance, however, in at least three 
respects. First, in containing a very 
large per-centage of an elementary 
body called nitrogen, which in the 
state of gas furms four-fifths of the 
air we breathe. About twenty-nine 
per cent of the theine consists of this 
nitrogen. Now, it is an interesting 
circumstance,that nearly all vegetable 
substances which contain nitrogen in 
large proportion, exercise a powerful 
influence upon the human system 
when int*oduced into the stomach. 
Prussic acid, morphia, quinine, the 
poisons of hemlock, and tobacco, and 
many others are distinguished by the 
quantity of nitrogen they contain. 
Theine belongs, therefore, to what 
may be called a powerful class of 
bodies, and may be expected also to 
have some striking effect upon the 
animal economy. 

Theine is remarkable as being 
present not only in Chinese tea, but 
also in Maté or Paraguay tea, in 
the coffee bean, the coffee leaf, and 
in guarana, a substance prepared and 
used in Brazil in the same way as 
coffee or cocoa. This is the second 
general fact we commend to the spe- 
cial attention of our readers. 

Ail the genuine and generally re- 
ceived beverages which we infuse, con- 
tain a peculiar slightly bitter principle 
which 1s vey rich in nitrogen. 

It isa very curious circumstance, 
and one very rich in materials for re- 
flection, that in countries so remote 
from each other, plants so very unlike 
—asall those we have just named are 
to each other—should have been, by 
a kind of instinct, as it were, selected 
for the same purpose of yielding infu- 
sions capable of being employed as 
gently exciting, exhilarating, and re- 
treshing beverages ;—that this should 
have been done by nations possessed 
of no chemical knowledge, and of no 
means of communication with each 
other ;—and yet that all these plants, 
when examined, should be found to 
agree in containing the remarkable 
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compound body which we now call 
theine or caffeine. The selection must 
have been made in consequence of the 
independent discovery in each country 
and by each people, that these seve- 
ral plants were capable of gratifying 
a natural constitutional craving, or of 
supplying a want equally felt by all. 

The observed effects of this sub- 
stance, when introduced into the 
system, justify this conclusion, and 
form the third point which is worthy 
of remark regarding it. It is an 
established fact in physiology, that 
the animal body, while living. under- 
goes constant decay and renovation. 
The labours of life waste it ; the food 
introduced into the stomach renews 
and restores it. That which is wasted 
or rubbed off by this natural wear 
and tear of the system, passes off 
through the lungs and the kidneys, 
and is rejected from the body of the 
animal; and the quantity of the solid 
matters contained at different periods 
in the fluids which the body excretes, 
is supposed to measure the compara- 
tive waste of the tissues at these dif- 
ferent times. Now, the introduction 
into the stomach of even a minute 
proportion of theine—three or four 
grains a day—has the remarkable ef- 
fect of sensibly diminishing the abso- 
lute quantity of these solid matters 
which is rejected in a day by ahealth 
man, living on the same kind of food, 
and engaged in the same occupation, 
under the same circumstances. This 
fact argues that the natural wear and 
tear of the body is lessened by the in- 
troduction of theine into the stomach 
—that is, by the use of tea. And, if 
the waste be lessened, the necessity 
for food to repair it will be lessened 
in an equal degree. In other words, 
by the consumption ofa certain quan- 
tity of tea, the health and strength of 
the body will be maintained to an 
equal extent a a smaller supply 
of ordinary food. Tea, therefore, saves 
food—stands to a certain extent in 
the place of food—while, at the same 
time, it soothes the body and enlivens 
the mind. 

In the old and infirm it serves also 
another purpose. In the life of most 


persons who live to advanced years, 


a period arrives when the stomach no 
longer digests enough of the ordinary 
elements of food, to make up for the 
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natural daily waste of the bodily sub- 
stance. The size and weight of the 
body, therefore, begin to diminish 
more or less perceptibly. The limbs 
shrink in size, and the skin hangs 
loose on the softer and fatter parts of 
the person. At this period tea comes 
in as a medicine to arrest the waste, 
to keep the body from falling away 
so fast, and thus to enable the less 
energetic powers of digestion still to 
supply as much as is needed to repair 
the wear and tear of the solid tissues. 

No wonder, therefore, that tea 
should be a favourite on the one hand 
with the poor, whose supplies of sub- 
stantial food are scanty, and on the 
other with the aged and infirm, espe- 
cially of the feebler sex, whose powers 
of digestion, and whose bodily sub- 
stance have together begun to fail. 
Nor is it surprising that the aged fe- 
male who has barely enough of weekly 
income to buy what are called the 
common necessaries of life, should yet 
spend a portion of her small gains in 
purchasing her cherished ounce of tea. 
She can live quite as well on less com- 
mon food when she takes her tea 
along with it, and she feels lighter 
at the same time happier, more cheer- 
ful, and fitter for her work, because 
of the indulgence. 

The quantity of three or four grains 
of theine mentioned above, is con- 
tained in little more than half an ounce 
of good tea, and may be taken in a 
day by most full-grown persons with- 
out unpleasant effects. But if twice 
this quantity, or eight grains a-day, 
be taken, the pul-e becomes more 
frequent, the heart beats stronger, 
trembling comes on, and other un- 
pleasant bodily symptoms. At the 
same time the imagination is excited, 
after a while the thoughts wander, 
visions begin to be seen, and a pecu- 
liar state of intoxication comes on— 
all which effects are followed by and 
pass off in a deep sleep. The influ- 
ence exercised by strong tea upon the 
system, and especially by old teas, 
and those which are peculiarly rich 
in theine, is to be ascribed in great 
part to the overdose of this substance 
which has been introduced into the 
stomach. las 

Thisthird general fact.therefore, the 
reader will bear in mind, as being true 
of all our usual infused beverages— 
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and as explaining in part both their 
observed effects and the high popular 
estimation in which they are held— 
that the peculiar nitrogen-containing 
principle which they hcll in solution, 
lessens the natural wear ant tear of 
the body, and this toa certain extent 
saves food. 

We humbly petition the inquiring 
young physiologist who has followed 
us thus far to stay his curiosity at this 
point—not to ask us how this singular 
waste-staying effect is produced upon 
the livinganimal system. Were he to 
push us to explain how a grain of 
theine can produce such a wonderful 
smoothness among the parts that the 
loss by friction should become thus 
greatly diminished — we should be 
compelled to acknowledge our inabi- 
lity as yet to fathom the mystery in 
anything like a satisfactory manner. 

hird, The tannin or tannic acid.— 

If tea be infused in hot water in the 
usual manner, and the infusion be 
poured into a solution of common 
green copperas (sulphate of iron), the 
mixture will become black ; or if it be 
poured into a solution of glue or isin- 
. (gelatine) it will render it tur- 
id or muddy, and cause a greyish 
sediment to fall. These appearances 
show that the tea contains a substance 
known to chemists by the name of 
tannin or tannin acid— and which has 
been so called because it is the ingre- 
dient which in oak bark is so gene- 
rally employed for the tanning of 
leather. To this tannic acid tea owes 
its astringent taste, a portion at least 
of its constipating effect upon the 
bowels, and its property of giving an 
inky infusion with water which con- 
tains iron. It forms from 13 to 18 
per cent of the whole weight of the 
dried tea-leaf, and is the more com- 
pletely extracted the longer the tea is 
infused. The tannic acids, of which 
many varieties are known to chemists, 
are all naturally colourless, yet all 
have a tendency to become dark 
coloured more or les: rapidly when 
exposed to the air. This is one rea- 


son why the same leaves when dried 
quickly will give a green, and when 
dried swre slowly will yield a black 
tea, as has been described by Mr. For- 
tune. 
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What is the full and precise action 
of this tannic acid upon the system, 
as we drink it in our tea, or whether 
it contributes in any degree to the 
exhilarating, satisfying, and narcotic 
action of this beverage, is as yet only 
a matter of conjecture. That it does 
aid even in the exhilarating effect, is 
rendered very probable by the fact 
—which we have brought promi- 
nently forward in one of our recent 
articles on the Nurcotics we indulge m* 
—that a species -f tannin is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the Indian betel- 
nut and in the Gambir extract which 
are so much chewed and prized in the 
East, and which are said to produce 
a species of mild and agreeable in- 
toxication. 

The three substances above de- 
scribed may be considered as the 
really active ingredients of the tea 
leaf, as it is usually employed. But 
it is an interesting fact, that the leaf 
contains also a large proportion of 
that nutritive ingredient of plants, to 
the many varieties of which the gene- 
ral name of gluten is given. This 
substance forms asmuch as one-fourth 
of the weight of the dry leaves; so 
that, if it were agreeable to us, or if it 
were the fashion to eat them in mass, 
as we do cocoa beans, we should 
find them weight for weight, more 
strength-sustaining than whe:t, and 
nearly as nutritious as beans and peas. 

But of this large proportion of 
gluten, the water in which we usually 
infuse our tea extracts very little, and 
hence we throw away in the waste 
leaves a large proportion of the com- 
mon nutrition they contain. It has 
been recommended, therefore, as an 
improved method cf infusing tea, that 
a pinch of soda should be put into the 
boiling water a'ong with it. The 
effect of this would be, that a portion 
at least of the gluten of the leaf would 
be dissolved, and the beverage in con- 
sequence made more nutritious. The 
methods of preparing the brick tea, 
adopted among the Mongols and other 
Tartar tribes, are believed to extract 
the greater part of the nutriment they 
contain. One of these methods is to 
rub the tea to fine powder, to boil it 
with the alkaline steppe water, to 
which salt and fat have been added, 








* See Blackwood’s Magazine, December }853, p. 680. 
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and to pour off the decoction from the 
sediment. Of this beverage they 
drink from twenty to forty eups a-day, 
mixing it first with milk, butter, and 
a little roasted meal. But even with- 
out meal, and mixed only with a little 
milk, they can subsist upon it for 
weeks in succession. Other modes of 
preparing the tea leaves are described 
as practised among these tribes, in 
which they are churned with milk in 
different ways, and are altogether 
eaten up as part of their common food. 

The effect of tea consumed in these 
ways must be twofold. It directly 
nourishes by the gluten and other im- 
mediately nutritive matters natural to 
the leaf, and by the milk and meat with 
which it is mixed. And secondly, it 
makes this food go farther, through the 
waste-retarding effects of the theine 
which the boiling thoroughly extracts. 
It is possible, that during the boiling 
a portion of the volatile oil may be 
dissipated, along with the steam which 
must rise, and that the influence of 
this ingredient upon the system may be 
so far lost. ~ 

It is Captain Basil Hall, if we re- 
collect right, who mentions among his 
South American experiences, what 
appears to us to be the most perfect 
way of using tea. After the leaves 
were exhausted by boiling water and 
the beverage drunk, the moist leaves 
were handed round the company on a 
silver salver, and partaken of by each 
guest in succession. The exhilarating 
effects of the warm liquid were here 
followed by the nutritive effects of 
the solid leaf. It is possible that the 
practice he describes may refer to the 
Maté or Paraguay tea so extensively 
used in South America; but in either 
case the merit of the method is the 
same. 

We do not dwell on the fact that 
the tea-leaf contains, besides, a third 
of its weight of starch, gum, and fat, 
a large proportion of which will be 
extracted by boiling water, and will 
thus impart a certain nutritive value 
to the infusion. It is of interest, how- 
ever, that the proportions in which all 
the ingredients we have mentioned 
exist in the tea we use vary very 
much. The variety of shrub from 
which it is plucked, the age of the 
plant and of the leaf, the season of 
the year in which it is gathered, an 
7 ¥ 
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even the mode of drying, all affect the - 
regular quantities of the above sub- 
stances in manufactured tea. Hence, 
not only the proportion of the whole 
leaf which is taken up by boiling 
water varies with almost every sampie, 
but the kind of ingredients which the 
water extracts varies also very much. 

Thus genuine green tea—which is 
usually prepared from the young 
leaves—yields more of the lighter 
coloured, black tea of the darker co- 
loured ingredients. And even of teas 
of the same colour and name in the 
market, different samples yield to water 
very different proportions of soluble 
matter. Two samples of Souchong, 
for example, examined and described 
by two distinguished chemists, yielded 
the one about a third of its weight, the 
other only a sixth of its weight to boil- 
ing water. The infusion in the one 
case, therefore, must have contained 
twice as much solid matter as in the 
other; and, in so far as their value de- 
pended upon the proportion of this so- 
lid matter the worth of the two infu- 
sions must have been very different. 
We are not in the habit of judging of 
the value of the teas we use by the 
quantity of soluble matter they contain. 
We judge of them chiefly by the co- 
lour, flavour, and aroma of the infu- 
sions they yield, and to a great extent 
we are right in doing ‘so, inasmuch as 
neither starch, gum, gluten, nor. fat, 
have anything to do with the peculiar 
effects for which tea is chiefly remark- 
able. At the same time, the tea which, 
in addition to the really active ingredi- 
ents, contains also a larger quantity of 
soluble matter, should be also of some- 
what higher value because of its greater 
nutritive capabilities. 

We conclude our remarks upon the 
tea of China by adverting to certain 
forms of adulteration in which the 
taste and demands of Europeans have 
led the Chinese manufacturers to in- 
dulge. In reference to these, we have 
from Mr. Fortune the (in this case) 
sure testimony of ocular observation. 

“ As many persons in Europe and in 
America have a peculiar taste for colour- 
ed green teas, I will now give a ‘fulland 
particular account’ of the colouring pro- 
cess as practised in the Hwuy-chow 
green tea country upon those teas 
which are destined for the foreign mar- 
ket. Having noted down the process 
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carefully at the time, I will extract ver- 
batim from my note-book :— 

“The superintendent of the workmen 
managed the colouring part of the pro- 
cess himself. Having procured a portion 
of Prussian blue, he row it into a por- 
eelain bowl, not unlike a chemist’s mor- 
tar, and crushed into a very fine powder. 
At the same time a quantity of gypsum 
was produced and burned in the charcoal 
fires which were then roasting the teas. 
The object of this was to soften it in or- 
der that it might be readily pounded in- 
toa very fine powder, in the same man- 
ner as the Prussian blue had been. The 
gypsum, having been taken out of the 

re after a certain time had elapsed, rea- 
dily crumbled down and was reduced to 
powder in the mortar. These two sub- 
stances, having been thus prepared, were 
then mixed together in the proportion of 
four parts of gypsum to inde parts of 
Prussian blue, and formed a light blue 
powder, which was then ready for use. 

“This colouring matter was applied 
to the teas during the last process of 
roasting. About five minutes before the 
tea was removed from the pans—the 
time being regulated by the burning of 
a joss-stick—the superintendent took a 
small porcelain spoon, and with it he 
scattered a portion of the colouring mat- 
ter over the leaves in each pan. The 
workmen then turned the leaves rapid- 
ly round with both hands, in order that 
the colour might be equally diffused. 

“During this part of the operation, 
the hands of the workmen were quite 
blue. I could not help thinking that, if 
any green-tea drinkers had been pre- 
sent during the operation, their taste 
would have been corrected, and, I may 
be allowed to add, improved. It seems 
perfectly ridiculous that a civilised peo- 
ple should prefer these dyed teas to 
those of a natural green. No wonder that 
the Chinese consider the natives of the 
west to be a race of ‘barbarians.’ 

“One day, an English gentleman in 
Shanghae, being in conversation with 
some Chinese from the green-tea coun- 
try, asked them what reasons they had 
for dyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not be better without undergoing this 
process. They acknowledged that tea 
was much better when prepared with- 
out having any such ingredients mixed 
with it, and that they never drank dyed 
teas themselves; but justly remarked 
that, as foreigners seemed to prefer hav- 
ing a mixture of Prussian blue and gyp- 
sum with their tea, to make it look uni- 
form and pretty, and as these ingredi- 
ents were cheap enough, the Chinese 
had no objection to supply them, espe- 
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cially as such teas always fetched a 
higher price. 

“I took some trouble to ascertain 
precisely the quantity of colouring mat- 
ter used in the process of dyeing green 
teas, not certainly with the view of as- 
sisting others, either at home er abroad, 
in the art of colouring, but simply to 
show green-tea drinkers in England, 
and more particularly in the United 
States of America, what quantity of 
Prussian blue and gypsum the y imbibe 
in the course of one year. To 144 lb. of 
tea were applied 8 mace 24 candareens. 
of colouring matter, or rather more than 
an ounce. In every hundred pounds of 
coloured green tea consumed in England 
or America, the consumer actually 
drinks more than half a pound of Prus- 
sian blue and gypsum! And yet, tell 
the drinkers of this coloured tea that 
the Chinese eat cats, dogs, and rats, and 
they will hold up their hands in amaze- 
ment, and pity the poor Celestials! 

“Two kinds of Prussian blue are used 
by the tea-manufacturers: one is the 
kind commonly met with; the other I 
have seen only in the north of China, It 
is less heavy than the common Prussian 
blue—of a bright pale tint, and very 
beautiful. Turmeric-root is frequently 
employed inCanton, but I did not observe 
it in use in Hwuy-chow.”—Vol. ii. p. 69. 


The above admixture is equal to 
about a grain of Prussian blue to the 
ounce of tea, or one five-hundredth part 
of the whole weight. What the effect 
of this small quantity daily repeated 
would at length be upon the constitu- 
tion of the dyed-tea drinker, we cannot 
say. It may be altogether insensible, 
and it may also be serious and import- 
ant; and, therefore, being an adultera- 
tion, it ought to be avoided. Because 
the Prussian blue, when introduced in- 
to the stomach, may produce an equiv- 
alent proportion of the very poisonous 
prussic acid, it has been supposed by 
many that the colouring matter of the 
dyed tea must also be poisonous; but 
it is, notwithstanding, open to ques- 
tion whether the small proportion of it 
which we drink in our tea infusions 
can do any serious harm even to the in- 
veterate tea-drinker. 

2. Maté, or Paraguay Tea, though 
not used over so large an area as the 
tea-leaf of China, is as much the pas- 
sion of the Brazilians, and their neigh- 
bours in South America, as the China 
tea is of the nations of North Eastern 
Asia. It is prepared from the leaves 
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of the Brazilian holly (Ilex Paraguay- 
ensis); is said to have been in use 
among the Indian nations of South 
America from time immemorial; has 
been drunk by all classes in Paraguay 
since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; and is now consumed b 
“almost the whole population of Sout 
America.” The leaf of this tree is four 
or five inches long; and after being 
dyed, is rubbed to powder before 
being infused. The dried tea has much 
of the aroma of some varieties of Chi- 
nese tea, and the infusion has a plea- 
sant odour, and an agreeable, bitter 
taste. It is more exciting than Chi- 
nese tea as we receive and use it, pro- 
ducing a kind of intoxication; and 
after excessive indulgence, leading 
even to delirium tremens. In this re- 
spect it appears to resemble new tea, 
as its effects are sometimes experienced 
in China. And as the people of Para- 
guay say that the Maté loses much 
y keeping and by carriage, and that 
its true effects are only experienced 
where it can be obtained quite new, 
it is probable that the more powerful 
effects produced by the Paraguay tea 
are, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to the custom of using it sooner after 
it is dried and manufactured than is 
the case anywhere with the Chinese tea. 

The tree which yields the Yerba, 
or plant par excellence, as this tea is 
called, does not appear to be an object 
of culture. It grows spontaneously 
in extensive natural plantations amid 
the forests of Paraguay. The princi- 
pal yerbals, or woods of this tree, are 
situated in the neighbourhood of a 
small town called Villa Real, about 
fifteen hundred miles above Assump- 
tion, on the Paraguay river. They 
are scattered about, however, in 
various other localities upon the rich 
tract of country which extends be- 
tween the rivers Parana and Uraguay. 
Permission to gather the leaves is 
granted by the government to certain 
merchants, on the payment of a stipu- 
lated sum. These merchants fit out 
parties of men, chiefly Indians, for 
the purpose of collecting the yerba, 
and at the proper season proceed to 
the forests. When, in the course of 
their iourney, they come to a yerbal, or 
growth of maté trees, sufficiently ex- 
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tensive to make it worth their while 
to halt and collect the leaves, they 
begin by constructing a long line of 
wigwams, which they cover with the 
broad leaves of the banana and palm. 
Under these they expect to pass nearly 
six months. An open space is then 
prepared, of which the soil is beaten 
with heavy mallets until it becomes 
hard and smooth. Over this is erected 
a kind of arch made of hurdles, called 
a Barb , upon which the yerba 
samsicerabe: placed. Beneath these a 
large fire is kept up till the foliage is 
thoroughly dried and roasted, without 
being scorched or suffered to ignite. 
The hard floor is then swept clean, the 
dried branches laid upon it, and the 
now brittle leaves beaten off with 
sticks, which partly reduce them to 
owder. They are then crammed and 
eaten into sacks made of damp hides, 
which, when sewed up, and left to dry, 
become in a few days as hard as stone. 
In these sacks, weighing about two 
hundred pounds, the maté is well pre- 
served. ‘The labour of collecting the 
yerba, in the midst of these tropical 
forests, is very severe, and is said to 
have beer very fatal to Indian life. 
Many of the Creoles and Mestizos 
even assert that the Paraguayans have 
exterminated the poor Indians, by 
compelling them to the labour of col- 
lecting this plant. 

From the smallest shrubs the finest 
tea is obtained; but from the same 
kind of leaves different qualities are 
procured, according to the mode of 
preparation, and the kind of weather 
which prevails. Three principal kinds, 
however, are prepared and sold in 
South America, under the names of 
caa-cuys, caa-miri, and caa-guaza— 
the prefix caa signifying the leaf itself. 
The first is prepared from the half- 
expanded buds. It will not keep, and 
its consumption is entirely confined to 
Paraguay; the second, from the leaf 
carefully picked and stripped from the 
nerves before roasting, as was done by 
the Jesuits; and the third, from the 
entire foliage, roasted as above de- 
scribed, without any preparation. The 
two latter varieties are not only used 
largely in the country of Paraguay, 
but are exported as far as Lima and 
Quito.* 





* London Journal of Botany, vol. i. p. 37. 
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We have no data from which we can 
ealeulate the total amount of this tea 
which is consumed either in the whole 
of South America, or in the country 
of Paraguay alone. It must, however, 
be very large, since the quantity ex- 
ported from Paraguay is about 50,000 
quintals, or 5,600,000 pounds a-year. 
It loses in virtue and flavour, and its 
aromatic bitterness diminishes by ex- 
portation and keeping; and hence, 
as we have already remarked, the 
infusion is drunk in perfection only on 
the spot where the leaves are gathered 
and newly dried. 

In Brazil, a variety of maté, called 
gongonhia, is in use. It is prepared 
from the leaves of two other species 
of holly, the ex gongonhia, and the 
Tlex theezans; but we are not. aware 
to what extent it is manufactured and 
consumed. In Chili also, a tea called 
Paraguay tea, but different from the 
maté, is prepared from the leaves of 
the Psoralea glandulosa, and in Cen- 
tral America from those of the Cap- 
raria bifolia. 

The use of the maté is very fre- 
quent, as well as very universal, in 
South America. At every meal and 
at every hour of the day it is drunk. 
It has acquired the name of maté 
from that of the vessel or cup in which 
it is infused, and from which it is 
drunk. Hot water is poured upon 
the powdered leaf, and then a jump 
of burned sugar, and sometimes a few 
drops of lemon juice added. The in- 
fusion is sucked through a _ tube 
(bombilla), often made of silver, which 
is open at one end, and has a per- 
forated bulb or strainer at the other. 
The cup (maté) is passed from hand 
to hand—the same cup and often the 
same tube, serving a whole party. 
The leaves will bear to be infused or 
watered three times, and the infusion 
is drunk off quickly, as it soon becomes 
black if allowed to stand. 


“Persons who are fond of maté con- 
sume about an ounce a-day. In the 
mining districts it is most universally 
taken, experience having shown that 
fermented liquors are there prejudicial 
to health.* The Creoles in South America 
are passionately fond of the beverage, 
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and never travel without a supply of 
the leaf, which they infuse before every 
meal, and sometimes much oftener, never 
tasting food unless they have first drunk 
their maté.”+ 


Many virtues are ascribed by the 
native population to this their favour- 
ite beverage. It certainly possesses 
many of the re qualities of our 
Chinese tea. Like opium, also, it is 
said to calm the restless, and to rouse 
the torpid. It differs from both of 
these, however, in possessing a mov- 
ing rather than an astringent effect 
upon the system. But, as is the 
case with opium, the habit of using 
it becomes a kind of second nature, 
so that to give it up, or sensibly 
to diminish the customary allow- 
ance, is almost impossible. And 
further, long indulgence, or an im- 
moderate consumption of it, is apt to 
induce diseases similar to those which 
follow the excessive use of ardent 
spirits. These extreme effects, which 
follow so rarely from the use of our 
imported China tea, are, we believe, 
seen only in the native country of the 
plant, and among those who have 
long subjected themselves to those 
narcotic influences which newly manu- 
factured maté, in common with newly- 
dried green tea, exercises upon the 
system even of the healthiest and the 
strongest. 

The chemistry of the maté leaf is 
not much understood. From being 
rarely met with in Europe, it has not 
been much examined by chemists ; 
yet we are sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of its constituents to be 
able to account for its most striking 
effects. 'Thus—First, Like Chinese 
tea, it contains a volatile oil, which is 
formed during the drying of the leaf, 
which gives it a peculiarly agreeable 
aroma, which gradually escapes from 
it by keeping, and upon which a con- 
siderable portion of its narcotic virtue 
depends. This latter fact is shown by 
the circumstances already stated, that 
the tea becomes less valuable when 
long kept, or when carried to great 
distances, and that the infusion is only 
drunk in perfection near the yerbals 
where it is collected and prepared. 





* A maxim of the Jesuits was, “En pais caliente, aguardiente ; en pais frio agua 
frio”—In the warm country, brandy; in the cold country, water. 


+ Hooxer’s London Journal of Botany, vol. i. p. 89. 
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Second, It has been shown by 
Dr. Stenhouse, that this leaf also 
contains theine, the vegetable prin- 
ciple already described as existing in 
Chinese tea, and as producing remark- 
able effects when introduced into the 
stomach. The proportion in which this 
substance usually exists in the maté, 
however, has not yet been determined. 

Third, Paraguay tea contains also 
a large proportion of a peculiar tan- 
nin, or tannic acid. For this reason 
the fresh leaves are used in Brazil by 
the dycrs. It is the presence of this 
substance in the infusion which causes 
it to blacken so rapidly when exposed 
to the air, and makes it necessary to 
drink it off as soon as it is prepared. 
Were it poured out into cups, as we 
do with our China tea, the liquid 
would blacken before the eyes of the 
drinker, and become repulsive to his 
sight. Hence the reason for the 
peculiar mode of sucking it through a 
tube, which is practised in South 
America, and which to Europeans 
appears at first not only singular, but 
in some degree disgusting. And last- 
ly, like the China leaf, it contains 
nutritious gluten, of which only a 
small proportion dissolves when the 
tea is infused. The benefit of this 
ingredient, therefore, is experienced 
only when the infused leaf is subse- 
quently eaten, as is the case, it is 
said, in some parts of South America. 

It is both interesting and remark- 
able to find so great a similarity be- 
tween the Chinese and the South 
American leaf. Both contain the 
same active ingredients, and both, 
though belonging to very different 
tribes of plants, have been selected, 
without any natural concert, to serve 
the same physiological purposes. How 
came tribes so remote and so little 
civilised to stumble upon such happy 
selections? Impelled by a common 
craving, they have experimented, un- 
consciously perhaps, and _ without 
method, till each gace found, among 
the natural products within their 
reach, a substance by which the crav- 
ing was allayed. What is least to be 
accounted for in this way, perhaps, is, 
that the leaf is dried and scorched in 
a similar way among the Bohea hills, 
and on the plains of Paraguay; and 
that by this scorching, one of the most 
active ingredients is in both cases de- 
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veloped. Are we, in this circumstance, 
to detect another trace of ancient 
communication between the inhabit- 
ants of the Eastern Asiatic, and those 
of the American continents ? 

3. Cuffee-tree.—Attention has lately 
been drawn to the leaf of the coffee- 
tree as a substitute for that of the 
tea-tree of China. At the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, Dr. Gardner exhibited 
specimens of prepared coffee leaves, 
announced at the same time that they 
contained theine, and proposed that 
they should be employed in England as 
a cheap and efficient substitute for our 
ordinary tea. We believe he has since 
secured his property in this suggestion 
by a patent. 

Advertisements, which have recently 
appeared in the Ceylon and oiher 
newspapers, soliciting tenders for the 
supply of coffee-leaves by the ton, 
have drawn the attention of Eastern 
merchants to the subject; and it ap- 
pears, from various communications 
which have been made public, that 
the use of coffee-leaves in this way is 
far from being new. On the contrary, 
it is an old practice in the Eastern 
Archipelago. In the Dutch island of 
Sumatra especially, prepared coffee- 
leaves form “the only beverage of the 
whole population; and, from their nu- 
tritive qualities, have become an impor- 
tant necessary of life.” Nor is the fact 
now made known in Europe for the 
first time. On the contrary, it has been 
frequently alluded to in the writings of 
the Dutch naturalists who have visited 
the Eastern Islands, and it was espe- 
cially recommended to publie notice in 
1845 by Professor Blume, of Leyden, 
well known by his travels in Java. It 
is one of the anticipated results of the 
Great Exhibition, however, that it has 
brought this, with many other inte- 
resting economical facts, prominently 
before the publie eye, and will lead to 
an carly testing of the merits of the 
suggestions to which they have sever- 
ally given rise. The following extract 
of a letter from Mr. Ward, a genile- 
man who has been long settled at 
Padang, in the island of Sumatra, and 
which was written in May Jast, contains 
the latest and fullest information we 
possess upon the subject :— 

“ Although long aware of the coffee 
leaf as an article of diet among the na- 
tives here, it never occurred to me that 
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it might be introduced successfully as 
such at home, until I learnt that a patent 
had been taken out by Dr. Gardner. It 
then struck me that, as its adoption in 
Europe would unquestionably be attend- 
ed with important advantages to the la- 
bouring classes, a knowledge of the fact 
of its general use here might be of ser- 
vice, by giving that confidence in it 
which must necessarily be wanting to a 
new and untried article. The fact of it 
being the only beverage of a whole pop- 
ulation, and of its having, from its nu- 
tritive qualities,become an important ne- 
eessary of life,will be a sufficient guaran- 
tee of its safety as an article of diet, and 
of its freedom from deleterious effects. 

“ The natives have a prejudice against 
the use of water as a beverage, asserting 
that it does not quench thirst, or afford 
the strength and support the coffee leaf 
does. With a little boiled rice and in- 
fusion of the coffee leaf, a man will sup- 
port the labours of the field in rice-plant- 
ing for days and weeks successively, up 
to the knees in mud, under a burning 
sun or drenching rains, which he could 
not do by the use of simple water, or by 
the aid of spirituous or fermented liquors. 
I have had opportunity of observing for 
twenty years the comparative use of the 
coffee leat in one class of natives, and of 
spirituous liquors in another, the native 
Sumatrans using the former, and the na- 
tives of British India, settled here, the 
latter; and I find that while the former 
expose themselves with impunity for 
any period to every degree of heat,cold, 
and wet, the latter can endure neither 
wet nor cold, not even a short period, 
without danger to their health. 

“Engaged myself in agriculture, and 
being in consequence much exposed to 
the weather, I was induced several years 
ago, from an occasional use of the coffee 
leaf, to adopt it as a daily beverage, and 
my constant practice has been to take 
a couple of cups of strong infusion with 
milk in the evening, as a restorative 
after the business of the day. I find 
from it immediate relief from hunger 
and fatigue, the bodily strength in- 
creased, and the mind left for the eve- 
ning clear and in full possession of all 
its faculties. On its first use, and when 
the leaf has not been sufficiently roast- 
ed, it issaid to produce vigilance ; but I 
am inclined to think that where this is 
the case, it is rather by adding strength 
and activity to the mental faculties, 
than by inducing nervous excitement. 
I do not recollect this effect on myself 
except once, and that was when the leaf 
was insufficiently roasted. 

“As a beverage, the natives universally 
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prefer the leaf to the berry, giving as a 
reason that it contains more of the bitter 
principle, and is more nutritious. They 
are not unacquainted with the extract in 
a half-solid form obtained by decoction ; 
but in the lowlands Iam not aware that 
they apply it to any particular purpose. 
The roasted leaf used to form an article 
of trade betwixt the coffee districts of 
the interior and the lowlands of the 
coast; but since the government mono- 
polised the produce, this trade has in a 
great measure ceased,the natives believ- 
ing the sale of the leaf, as well as that of 
the berry, forbidden. In the lowlands, 
coffee is not planted for the berry,being 
not sufficiently productive; but the 
people plant about their houses for the 
leaf for their own use, not, however, to 
the extent of the demand; so thatin the 
settlement of Padang they are obliged 
to have recourse to the berry mixed with 
a portion of burnt rice, without which 
the beverage would be too dear for them. 
It is an undoubted fact, however, that 
apo they prefer the leaf to the 
erry. 

* The sample I send you is the produce 
of my own ground, properly prepared by 
a native well acquainted with the pro- 
cess, The best mode of roasting, he 
says, is by holding the leaves over the 
clear flame of a fire made of dry bam- 
boe. The fireplace should be circular, of 
brick or other material, two feet deep, 
two feet in diameter at bottom inside, 
and one and a half at top, with a small 
door-place on one side for introducing 
the fuel. The reason for using bamboo 
as a fuel is, that it produces but little 
smoke; and ¢hat little, containing no 
creosote, does not adhere to the leaf. 
When sufficiently roasted, the leaves 
have a brownish buff colour, and are 
then separated from the stalks, which 
are arranged in the slit of astick afresh, 
and roasted by themselves. The natives 
pound the whole of these roasted stalks 
in a mortar, and mix them with the leaf 
for sale; but as the bark only contains 
extract, it is better to rub off this be- 
twixt the hands, and to reject the wood. 

“T have already remarked, that whilst 
the culture of the coffee-plant for its fruit 
is limited to particular soils and elevated 
climates, it may be grown for the leaf, 
wherever within the tropics the soil is suf- 

Jjiciently fertile. This extensive habitat, 
if I may so term it, added to its nutritive 
qualities, and freedom from deleterious 
principles, points it out as the best adapt- 
ed of all the productions affording caf- 
feine for general consumption ; and if it 
should turn out that the article can be 
sent to distant countries without deteri- 
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oration, I shall have every confidence in 
its ultimate adoption for general use. 
“The price here of the leaves prepared 
for use is generally about 14d. a pound ; 
and I suppose it may be prepared and 
packed for the European market of good 
quality for 2d., affording sufficient profit 
to the planter, and bringing it within 
reach of the poorest classes of Europe.”* 


Among all the facts contained in 
this letter, none is more interesting 
than that which is contained in the 
few lines we have put in italics. The 
plant can be grown for the leaf any- 
where within the tropics where the 
soil is fertile, and the climate, of 
course, moist enough to promote the 
rapid growth of green vegetation. 
Should the leaf thereof prove grate- 
ful to European palates, we may hope 
to see the coffee plant cultivated for 
this new use in many parts of the 
world from which it has hitherto been 
excluded. The Brazilian govern- 
ment is said to be already directing 
its attention. to the subject, and ship- 
ments of dried coffee leaves are spoken 
of as having been made from that 


country to Europe. The dried leaves ° 


are described as possessing an ex- 
tremely fragrant odour, resembling 
that of a mixture of tea and coffee. 
When immersed in boiling water, 
they yield a clear brown infusion, 
which, with sugar and cream, forms 
an agreeable beverage. As to the 
constituents of the leaves, their aroma 
shows that they contain a volatile ‘oil 
which, like that of tea, has been pro- 
duced during the roasting. It has been 
shown that they contain theine, tannic 
acid, gum, and gluten, as tea leaves 
do; and the so-called bitterness for 
which they are preferred to the coffee 
bean by the natives of Sumatra, ren- 
ders it probable that they contain the 
tannie acid in very considerable pro- 
portion. In so far as their composi- 
tion is concerned, therefore, there is 
reason to believe that they may suc- 
cessfully compete with Chinese tea in 
its action on the system. And this in- 
ference is supported by the properties 
which, according to Mr. Ward, they 
have actually been observed to possess 
—by the wakefulness they are said to 
produce—by the refreshment which 
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the drinking of them imparts—by the 
actual nutritive power they are believed 
to exhibit, and by the general favour 
they have found in the estimation of 
the people of Sumatra. 

One other remark suggests itself. 
Were we, who are altogether unac- 
quainted with Dr. Gardner, entitled 
to assume that he was unaware of the 
use of the coffee-leaf in the Eastern 
Archipelago, when he suggested the 
substitution of it in this country for 
the leaf of China, we might quote this 
suggestion as an instance of the valu- 
able practical results to which chemi- 
cal analysis so often leads. But we 
have seen that the fact was well 
known in other countries, and may 
therefore have been also heard of by 
chemists in England. Yet this more 
general suggestion the discussion 
throws out, that any leaf in which 
chemistry may hereafter detect theine, 
may with much hope of success be re- 
commended for trial as a substitute for 
Chinese tea. 

Our limits do not permit us to treat 
of the Labrador tea, the Abyssinian tea, 
the Mauritius tea, the Tasmanian teas, 
and the various other substitutes which 
in so many parts of the world have 
been emploved in the form of infusions 
for the same purposes for which Chi- 
nese tea is usually drunk. We must 
hasten to our other classes of infused 
beverages. 


II. Tue Corrers.—Besides the 
real Coffea Arabica, other species of 
the coffee-plant are cultivated in diffe- 
rent countries, and yield a useful 
marketable bean. In Silhet and 
Nepaul the Coffea Bengalensis is cul- 
tivated—on the coast of Mosam- 
bique, the C. Mosambicana,—on the 
eoast of Zanguebar, the C. Zangue- 
barie,—and in the Mauritius the C. 
Mauritiana. The seed of the last of 
these tastes disagreeably sharp and 
bitter, and sometimes causes vomit- 
ing; yet it is in some places cultivated 
instead of the C. Arabica. Weare not 
sufficiently acquainted with the bota- 
nical history of these different plants 
to venture an opinion on the subject ; 
but it is possible that these so-called 
different species may, like the varie- 





* Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. London. November 1, 1853. 
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ties of the tea-plant, be all only diffe- 
rent, somewhat modified, forms of the 
same original species. 

1. Arabian Coffee is said to be in- 
digenous in the countries of Endrea 
and Cafla in southern Abyssinia. In 
these districts the coffee-tree _ still 
grows like a wild weed over the rich 
surface of the country. The roasted 
seed or bean has also been in use as 
a beverage in Abyssinia generally, 
from time immemorial, and is at the 
present day extensively cultivated in 
that country. From Abyssinia it was 
introduced into Arabia in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, when it 
partly superseded the more ancient 
Abyssinian tea. About the middle of 
the 16th century it began to be used 
in Constantirople, and, in spite of the 
violent opposition of the priests, be- 
came an article of general consump- 
tion. In the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury (1652) the first coffee-house was 
opened in London by a Greek named 
Pasqua, and twenty years after, the 
first was established at Marseilles. 
Since that time, both the culture and 
consumption of coffee have continually 
extended. It has become the staple 
produce of important colonies, and the 
daily and most cherished drink of pro- 
bably more than a hundred millions of 
men! 

The consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1852 amounted to thirty- 
five millions of pounds, of which up- 
wards of twenty millions were im- 
aap from our own colony of Ceylon, 
our millions from Jamaica, and eight 
millions from Costa Rica and Brazil. 
On the continent of Europe it is much 
more generally used than among our- 
selves. The total European consump- 
tion was estimated a few years ago 
at seventy-five thousand tons, or one 
hundred and sixty-eight millions of 
pounds, valued at four and a half mil- 
lions sterling. It probably approaches 
now to two hundred millions of 
pounds. The entire weight of coffee 
produced in the whole world is guessed 
at about six hundred millions of 
pounds. 

The quality of raw coffee does not 
appear to depend so much on the 
mode of colleeting and drying as that 
of tea does. Soil and climate are the 
circumstances which chiefly affect its 
commercial value. The flavour and 
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quality of the beverage prepared from 
it depend very much, however, upon 
the manner of roasting the bean, and 
of subsequently preparing the infu- 
sion. 

The coffee tree, wher full grown, 
and in good health, attains a height of 
eight or ten feet, and is covered with 
a dark and shining foliage. It is sown 
in nurseries, transplanted when about 
six months old, in three years comes 
into full bearing, and, in favourable 
cireumstances, will eontinue to bear for 
twenty years. It delights in a dry soil 
and a warm situation. On dry and 
elevated spots the berries are smaller, 
and have a better flavour. But berries 
of all sizes improve in flavour or ripen 
by keeping. The small berries of 
Arabia will ripen in three years, but the 
worst coffee produced in America will, 
in from ten to fourteen years, become 
“as good, and acquire as high a flavour, 
as the best we now have from Tur- 
key.” —(E1.is.) 

The sensible properties and general 
effects of coffee, like those of tea, are 
too well known to require to be stated 
in detail. It cexhilarates, arouses, 
and keeps awake. It allays hunger 
to a certain extent, gives to the 
weary increased strength and vigour, 
and imparts a feeling of comfort and 
repose. Its physiological effects upon 
the system, so far as they have been 
scientifically investigated, appear to 
be, that while it makes the brain more 
active, it soothes the body generally, 
makes the change and waste of matter 
much slower than usual, and the de- 
mand for food, in consequence, pro- 
portionately less. All these effects 
are produced by the conjoined action 
of three ingredients, either identical 
with, or similar to, those contained in 
tea. These are s. volatile oil pro- 
dueed during the roasting—a variety 
of tannic acid, which is also altered in 
some degree during the roasting—and 
the substance called theine or éaffeine, 
which is common to both tea and 
coffee, 

First, the Volatile Oil. When the 
coffee-bean is gathered and dried in 
the air, it has comparatively little 
smell, and only a slight bitter and as- 
tringent taste. As with the tea-leaf, 
it is during the roasting of the coffee 
that the much-prized aroma and the 
greater part of the taste and flavour 
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are brought out or produced. In 
teas, as we have seen, the proportion of 
volatile oil amounts to about one 
pound in a hundred of the dried leaf, 
but in roasted coffee it rarely amounts 
to more than one in fifty to a hundred 
thousand! And yet, on the different 
proportions of this oil which they seve- 
rally contain, the aroma, and the con- 
sequent estimation in the market of 
the different varieties of coffee, in a 
great measure depend. A higher aroma 
would make the inferior Ceylon, Ja- 
maica, and East India coffees, nearly 
equal in value to the finest Mocha ; and 
if the oil could be bought for the pur- 
pose of imparting this flavour, it would 
be worth in the market as much as one 
hundred pounds sterling an ounce !— 
(Paven.) How it comes—by what 
slow chemical change within the bean— 
that coffee of the most inferior quality 
so ripens by keeping, as at length to 
yield, on roasting, a coffee equal to the 
finest Mocha, we do not as yet know. 
The oil is formed during the roasting 
by the action of the heat on some sub- 
stance present in the natural bean, 
probably in small quantity only. It 
_is possible that, by prolonged keeping, 
this substance is itself formed in the 
inferior qualities of coffee; so that 
when roasted after the keeping, a 
larger quantity of the valuable aro- 
matic oil is produced in the bean. 

The effect of the volatile oil of coffee 
upon the system has been made the 
subject of direct experiment. When 
roasted coffee is distilled with water, 
this oil passes over, and by drinking 
‘the distilled water and oil together, 
its effects may be ascertained. In this 
way it has been found to have an 
effeet in retarding the waste and loss 
of the tissues, quite equal to that of 
the theine of which we have already 
spoken. It produces also an agreeable 
excitement, and a gentle perspiration, 
and dispels the sensation of hunger. 
In its exhilarating action upon the 
brain, it affects the imagination less 
than the reasoning powers. When taken 
in large quantity, it causes sleeplessness 
and symptoms of congestion. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the volatile em- 
pyreumatic oily constituents of roasted 
coffee, though present only in minute 
quantity, exercise a powerful influence 
upon the animal economy, exciting to 
greater activity both the vascular and 
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nervous systems, and yet retarding 
the waste of the tissues equally with 
the theine which the infusion of coffee 
usually contains. 

This activity of the volatile oil of 
coffee justifies us in concluding that 
the similar oils which are formed in 
tea and maté, by the drying and 
roasting of the leaves, exercise a simi- 
lar effect upon the system, and have 
a considerable share in producing the 
effects for which the beverages pre- 
pared from these leaves are distin- 
guished. 

Second. The tannic acid of coffee 
is somewhat different from that of tea, 
making a solution of iron green in- 
stead of black, as that of tea does. Jt 
is also less in quantity in coffee than 
in tea; but it is the presence of this 
substance in the infusion of coffee 
which enables us to clarify it, and often 
improve its flavour, by putting into 
the coffee-pot a bit of fish-skin, or a 
morsel of isinglass. 

Third. The theine or caffeine exists 
in different proportions in different 
varieties of coffee. It varies from 
half a pound to as much, according to 
some experiments, as three or four 
pounds in the hundred pounds of 
coffee. Weight for weight, therefore, 
it is probable that the average quali- 
ties of tea and coffee we usually con- 
sume, yield nearly equal quantities of 
theine to the water in which they are 
infused. But as we generally use a 
greater weight of coffee than of tea in 
preparing our infusions, a cup of coffee 
of ordinary strength will contain more 
theine than a cup of ordinary tea. 

But the coffee-bean contains also 
about thirteen per cent of a nutritious 
gluten, which, as in the case of tea, is 
very sparingly dissolved by boiling 
water, and is usually thrown away in 
the insoluble dregs of the coffee. 
Among some of the Eastern nations, 
the custom prevails of drinking the 
grounds along with the infusion of the 
coffee. By this practice no waste 
takes place of any of the nutritive 
matter which the roasted coffee con- 
tains. 

Coffee loses about one-fifth of its 
weight by roasting, but increases 
nearly one-half in bulk. The po 
of the aroma varies very much wit 
the heat at which the bean is roasted, 
and the length to which the roasting 
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is carried. It is most agreeable when 
the heat has not been greater than is 
sufficient to impart to it a light brown 
colour. The farther it is carried be- 
yond this point, the more of a disagree- 
able secondary smel) mingles with the 
esteemed aroma, and lessens the value 
of the product. 

The way in which the roasting is 
conducted, affects also the proportion 
of the ground coffee which dissolves 
in, or is taken up by the water in 
which it is infused. And yet different 
coffees, apparently roasted to the same 
extent, often yield infusions which 
contain very different proportions of 
solid matter. Of some coffees, water 
takes up more than a third, of others 
as little as an eighth of the whole 
weight. Beverages so different must 
act very differently upon the system; 
but we have no accurate experiments 
as yet to show what these differences 
are. A more uniformly strong, and a 
more agreeable infusion of coffee, is 
said to be obtained by adding a little 
soda to the water in which the coffee 
is infused. The proportion reeom- 
mended is about forty grains of dry, 
or twice as much of crystallised car- 
bonate of soda, to the pound of coffee. 

The chemical changes caused by the 
roasting are the production of the ac- 
tive empyreumatic oil, and of a brown 
bitter substance, the chemical pro- 
perties of which, and its action upon 
the system, still remain to be investi- 
gated. They are produced from the 
soluble part of the raw bean, but by 
what chemical changes is not yet 
known. 

In some countries it is the custom 
to disguise and heighten the natural 
flavour of the roasted coffee by the 
addition of spices. Thus M. de Saulcy, 
in his recent tour round the Dead Sea, 
found the Bedouins, in the country 
of ancient Moab, drinking coffee, of 
which he says that it was “an abso- 
lute decoction of cloves!” * Of course, 
this large addition of spices must mo- 
dify considerably the action of the 
coffee upon the system; but of the 
nature of this modification we can as 
yet only guess. 

2 Chicory Coffee.—Chiecory or wild 
endive (Cichoreum intybus) is a native 
weed which, with its large pale blue 


‘ 


flowers, is seen scattered about in 
numerous places. It has a large, 
white, parsnip-like tap-root, which 
increases in size when the plant is 
subjected to cultivation. This root 
abounds in a bitter juice, which has 
led to its use as a substitute for coffee. 
The plant is now extensively culti- 
vated for the sake of its root, which 
is taken up, washed, sliced, dried, and 
then roasted till it aequires a choco- 
late colour. When ground like coffee, 
it is ready for use. Infused even in 
cold water, it gives a dark-coloured 
infusion, possessed of a sweetish bitter 
taste. By many persons the addition 
of a little of this liquid to the infusion 
of genuine coffee is regarded as an 
improvement. The bitter substance 
itself is not considered unwholesome. 
On the contrary, as vegetable bitters 
very generally possess a tonic quality, 
it is not unlikely that the bitter of 
chicory may be among the number. 

But the use of chicory appears to 
have originated from other causes 
than the discovery, or even the sup- 
posed presence, of a tonic property in 
its bitter ingredient. A little of the 
roasted chicory gives as dark a colour 
to water, and as bitter a taste, as a 
great deal of coffee ; and hence it was 
originally introduced into the coffee 
hovses for a purpose akin to that 
which takes Cocculus indicus into the 
premises of the fraudulent brewer. It 
gave colour and taste to the beverage 
of the drinker, while at the same 
time, it saved the expensive coffee of 
the seller. The public taste gradually 
accommodated itself to the fraudulent 
mixture; it became by-and-by even 
grateful to the accustomed palate, and 
finally a kind of favourite necessity to 
the lovers of bitter coffee. How far 
circumstances are gradually giving to 
the infusion of chicory, in some coun- 
tries, the character of a national be- 
verage, may be judged of from the 
facts that the quantity of the dried 
root consumed in France amounts 
already to twelve millions of pounds 
a-year;.and that in some parts of 
Germany, the women are becoming 
regular chicory-topers (Cichorien- 
Kaffee Schwelgerinnen), and are mak- 
ing of it an important part of their 
ordinary sustenance. 

















* Journey round the Dead Sea, vol. i. p. 813. 
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The active ingredients in roasted 
chicory are, first, the empyreumatic 
volatile oil produced during the roast- 
ing. Though not so fragrant, this oil 
probably exercises upon the system 
some of the gently exciting nerve- 
soothing and hunger-staying influence 
of the similar oils contained in tea and 
coffee ; and, second, the bitter prin- 
ciple. To many persons, while un- 
accustomed to it, this bitter substance 
is not only disagreeable, but nauseous 
in a high degree. Custom, however, 
reconciles most persons to its taste ; 
and, as we have said, it may possess 
a tonic or strengthening property. 
Taken in moderate quantities, these 
ingredients of chicory are probably 
not injurious to health; but by pro- 
longed and frequent use, they produce 
heartburn, cramp in the stomach, loss 
of appetite, acidity, weakness of the 
limbs, sleeplessness, a drunken cloudi- 
ness of the senses, &c., &c. At the 
best, therefore, it is a substitute for 
coffee, to which only those to whom the 
price is an object ought to have re- 
course. 

Another reason why the use of chi- 
cory should be avoided by those who 
can afford to buy pure coffee, is found 
in the fact, that pure chicory is as 
difficult to be met with in the market 
as unadulterated coffee. Venetian red 
is very commonly employed to impart 
to the chicory a true coffee colour ; 
and it is curious to observe how the 
practice of adulteration extends itself 
from trade to trade. The coffee dealer 
adulterates with chicory; the chicory- 
roaster adulterates his chicory with 
Venetian red, to please the eye of the 
fraudulent coffee-dealer; and, lastly, 
the Venetian-red manufacturer winds 
up his colour with brick-dust, that, by 
his greater cheapness, and the variety 
of shades he offers, he may secure the 
patronage of the fraudulent traders in 
chicory ! 


III. Tue Cocoas, as we have said, 
are gruels rather than infusions. They 
are formed from oily seeds, which are 
ground to pulp between hot rollers, 
and are then diffused through boiling 
water. 

1. The Mexican Cocoa is the seed of 
the Theobroma cacao. This is a small 
but beautiful tree, with bright, dark- 
green leaves, which is a native of the 
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West Indies and of the central regions 
of America. It grows spontaneously 
in Mexico and on the coast of Carac- 
cas, and forms whole forests in Deme- 
rara. 

When the Spaniards first esta- 
blished themselves in Mexico, they 
found a beverage prepared from this 
seed in common use among the native 
inhabitants. It was known by the 
Mexican name of Chocollatl, and was 
said to have been in use from time 
immemorial. It was brought thence 
to Europe by the Spaniards in 1520, 
and has since been introduced more 
or less extensively as a beverage into 
every civilized country. Linnzus was 
so fond of it that he gave to the tree 
the generic name of theobroma—food 
of the goods. 

The fruit of the tree, which, like 
the fig, grows directly from the stem 
and principal branches, is of the form 
and size of a small oblong melon or 
thick cucumber. It contains from six 
to thirty beans or seeds, imbedded in 
rows in a spongy substance, like that 
of the water-melon. When ripe, the 
fruit is plucked, opened, the seeds 
cleaned from the marrowy sub- 
stance, and dried. In the West 
Indies they are immediately picked 
for market; but, in the Caraecas, 
they are first put in heaps, and co- 
vered over, or sometimes buried in the 
earth till they undergo a slight fermen- 
tation before they are finally dried 
and picked for market. By this treat- 
ment they lose a portion of their na- 
tural bitterness and acrimony of taste, 
which is greater in the beans of the 
mainland than in those of the Ameri- 
can islands. The cocoa of Central 
America is, however, of superior qua- 
lity, or at least is more generally 
esteemed in the European markets 
than that which is grown in the West 
Indies. It still retains a greater degree 
of bitterness, and this may be one rea- 
son for the preference given to it. 

The cocoa of Trinidad is the variety 
chiefly consumed in this country. The 
quality of the mainland cocoas which 
come to~the English market, from 
Bahia and Guayaquil for example, 
has hitherto been always inferior. 
The reason of this has been, that until 
the recent alteration of the Tariff the 
duty on British province cocoa was 
1d. a pound, and five per cent. addi- 
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tional; while on foreign cocoa it was 
2d. a pound, and five per cent. This 
difference was equal to one fourth or 
one fifth of the whole price of the 
cocoa ; and, therefore, while it brought 
to our market the best qualities pro- 
duced in Trinidad and our other co- 
lonies, it excluded all but the inferior 
qualities of foreign cocoa, which, after 
paying this heavy duty, could still be 
sold as low as the produce of our own 
plantations. The more choice varie- 
ties were sent to the markets of 
Mexico, Spain, France, and Italy, in 
which countries also the beverages 
prepared from it are more popular, 
and in more general use than among 
ourselves. Indeed, they have never 
been favourites among us, nor has the 
consumption of cocoa kept pace even 
with the increase of the population. 
Thus the importation in 


1840 was 3,499,746 lb. 
1842 * 3,172,255 
1852 “ , 3,400,000 


So that for twenty years the quantity 
imported yearly into the United King- 
dom has been nearly stationary. By 
the recent alteration of the Tariff, 
however, the duty on foreign cocoa 
has been reduced to a penny a-pound, 
the same as on British plantation 
cocoa. All qualities, therefore, will 
now come to us under equal advan- 
tages, and we may expect both that 
the article will be cheapened in the 
market, and that the consumption of it 
will largely increase. 

The cocoa bean of commerce is brit- 
tle, of a dark-brown colour internally, 
eats like a rich nut, and has a slightly 
astringent but distinctly bitter taste. 
This bitterness, as we have said, is 
more decided in the South American 
varieties. In preparing it for use, it 
is gently roasted in an iron cylinder— 
in the same way as coffee is roasted 
—till the aroma appears to be fully 
developed, when it is allowed to cool. 
The bean is now more brittle, lighter 
brown in colour, and both the natural 
astringency and the bitterness are less 
perceptible than before. It is manu- 
factured for the market in one or other 
of three principal ways. First, the 


whole bean, after roasting, is beat 
into a paste in a hot mortar, or is 
ground between hot rollers adjusted 
This, mixed with 


for the purpose. 
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starch, sugar, and other similar ingre- 
dients in various proportions, forms 
the common cocoa, the rock cocoa, 
the soluble cocoa, &c., of the shops. 
These ure often gritty from the ad- 
mixture of earthy and other matters, 
which adhere to the husk of the bean. 
Second, the bean is deprived of its 
husk, which forms about eleven per 
cent. of its weight, and is then crushed 
into fragments. These form the cocoa 
nibs of the shops, and are the purest 
state in which cocoa can usually be ob- 
tained from the retail dealer. Or, 
third, the bean when shelled is ground 
at once into a paste by means of hot 
rollers ; this paste, mixed with sugar, 
and seasoned with vanilla, and some- 
times with cinnamon and cloves, forms 
the long-known chocolate. 

When prepared, it is also used in 
three different ways. The chocolate 
is made up into sweet cakes and bon- 
bons, and is eaten in the solid state as 
a nutritive article of diet, containing 
in a small compass much strength- 
sustaining capability. Second, the 
chocolate or cocoa is scraped into 
powder, and mixed with boiling water, 
or boiling milk, when it makes a 
beverage, often somewhat thick, but 
agreeable to the palate, refreshing 
to the spirits, and highly nutritious. 
Third, the nibs are boiled in water, 
with which they form a dark brown 
decoction, which, like coffee, is poured 
off the insoluble part of the bean. 
With sugar and milk this forms an 
agreeable beverage, better adapted for 
persons of weak digestion than the 
consumption of the entire bean. An- 
other form of what may be called 
chocolate tea, is prepared by boiling 
the husks of the bean in water, with 
which they also form a brown decoc- 
tion. This husk is usually ground up 
with the ordinary cocoas, but-it is al- 
ways separated in the manufacture of 
the purer chocolates. Hence, in the 
chocolate manufactories, large quanti- 
ties of this husk accumulate; and from 
Trieste and other Italian ports it is im- 
ported into this country under the 
name of “miserable.” Here it is 
partly ground up in the inferior 
eocoas, and is partly despatched to 
Ireland, where it is said to yield a 
wholesome and agreeable beverage to 
the poorer classes! 

Besides the exhilarating and sus- 
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taining properties which it possesses 
in common with tea and coffee, cocoa 
in its more common forms is eminently 
nutritious. Its active or useful ingre- 
dients are— first, the volatile oil to 
which its aroma is due, and which, as 
in tea and coffee, is produced during 
the roasting. The pfoportion of this 
oil, which is contained in the roasted 
bean, has not been determined, but it 
is no doubt very small. Its action on 
the system is probably the same as 
that of the odoriferous oils, produced 
by the same process in tea and coffee. 

Second. A peculiar principle re- 
sembling the theine of tea and coffee, 
though not identical with it. Like 
theine it is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, which has a slightly bitter 
taste, and contains a large per-centage 
(36 per cent.) of nitrogen. It is called 
by chemists theobromine, from the 
generic name of the cocoa tree. The 
proportion in which it exists in the 
bean has not been exactly determined. 
Tn its action upon the system, it is be- 
lieved to resemble theine—exhilarat- 
ing and soothing, stilling hunger, and 
retarding bodily waste. The benefits 
experienced from the use of cocoa are 
due, in part, at least, therefore, to the 
theobromime it contains. The husk of 
the bean also contains this substance, 
and therefore the decoction obtained 
from it by boiling in water will be not 
altogether valueless, or void of good 
effect. 

Third. But the predominating in- 
gredient in cocoa, and the one by 
which it is most remarkably distin- 
guished from tea and coffee, is the 
large proportion of fatty matter, known 
as cocoa butter, which it contains. 
This amounts to upwards of one-half 
the weight of the shelled or husked 
bean. Consumed in either of its more 
usual forms, therefore, cocoa is a 
very rich article of food, and for this 
reason it not unfrequently disagrees 
with delicate stomachs. It is in some 
measure to lesscn the sense of this 
richness that sugar, starch, and fra- 
grant seasonings are so frequently 
ground up with the roasted bean in 
the manufacture of cocoa and choco- 
late. 

Besides these substances, however, 
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cocoa contains a large proportion both 
of starch and gluten, the main useful 
constituents of all our nutritious and 
more valuable forms of vegetable food, 
On the whole, therefore, the compo- 
sition of the cocoa bean reminds us of 
that of the most fattening varieties of 
vegetable diet, and especially of the 
oily seeds and nuts upon which cattle 
are so economically fed. Of all the 
varieties of ordinary human food, how- 
ever, it has the closest remembrance to 
milk. As this is really both interest- 
ing and curious, we make no apology 
for asking the attention of our readers 
to the numbers subjoined, which re- 
present the proportions of the several 
nutritious ingredients contained in 
dried milk, and in the dried kernel of 
the cocoa bean :— 


Cocoa beans. Dried milk. 
Gluten or casein,* 18 85 
Starch or sugar, 23 37 
Fat, Psi. opts Lee 24° 
Mineral matter, . 4 4 
100 100 


These numbers show that the bean 
is rich in all the important nutritious 
principles which are found to coexist 
in our most valued forms of ordinary 
food. It differs from milk chiefly by 
the larger proportion of fat it contains, 
and hence it cannot be used so largely 
without admixture as the more fami- 
liar milk. When mixed with water, 
however, it is more properly compared 
with milk than with thin infusions,o f 
little direet nutritive value, like those 
of tea and coffee; and, on the other 
hand it has the great advantage over 
milk, over beef-tea and other similar 
beverages, that it contains the sub- 
stance theobromine, and the volatile 
empyreumatie oil—both possessed of 
most valuable properties. Thus it 
unites in itself the exhilarating and 
other special qualities which distin- - 
guish tea with the strengthening and 
ordinary body-supporting qualities of 
milk. 

The cocoa, as shown by the above 
numbers, is richer in fat, the milk in 
easein. Hence, probably, has arisen 
the practice of making milk cocoa, in 
which the constituents’of the one in- 
gredient dovetail into, and assuage the 





* Casein is the name given by chemists to the curd of milk. 
nearly the same thing as the gluten of plants. 


It is, chemically, 
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influence of, those of the other. The 
large proportion of fat which cocoa 
contains, justifies also, as fitting it 
better for most stomachs, the practice 
of mixing or grinding it up with sugar, 
fiour, or starch, in the preparation of 
cocoa-paste or chocolate. Both prac- 
tices are indeed skilful chemical ad- 
justments, made without chemical 
knowledge, as the results of long and 
wide experience. And, lastly, the 
general composition of the bean shows 
that, in chocolate cakes and comfits, 
when faithfully prepared, there should 
reside (as experience has also shown 
to be the ease) much nutritive virtue 
—the means both of supporting the 
bodily strength, and of at the same 
time sustaining the nervous energy— 
reduced into comparatively small com- 
pass. 

2°. Brazilian Cocoa or Guarana.— 
In Brazil the seeds of the Paullinia 
sorbilis are collected, prepared, and 
used in the same way as those of the 
theobroma cacao. It is usually de- 
scribed by travellers as a variety of 
coffee; but the seeds, like the cocoa 
bean, are pounded and made into 
cakes, which are known as guarana 
bread. When used, these are mixed 
with water—as cakes of cocoa or cho- 
colate are—sweetened and drunk. To 
what extent this article is prepared 
and consumed in Brazil we have not 
been able to ascertain. It is a fact of 
great interest in regard to this sub- 
stance, and one which shows it to 
have a true place among the beverages 
of which we are now treating, that, 
like tea and coffee, it has been found 
to contain theine, and is therefore 
capable of exercising upon the system 
an influence similar to that which is 
experienced by those who use these 
two favourite beverages. 

3°. Other Cocoas.—The substances 
as yet known, which can be employed 
in the place of, or as substitutes for, 
Mexican cocoa, are comparatively few 
in number. To fit them for this pur- 
pose, they must contain an odoriferous 
principle of some degree of fragrance, 
abundance of fat, and a considerable 
amount of ordinary nutriment. Oily 
seeds and nuts are almost the only 
vegetable productions from which be- 
verages resembling cocoa have any 
where been manufactured. Among 
these the earth-nut (Arachis hypogea,) 
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a kind of oily underground pea, is 
roasted in South Carolina, prepared 
and used in the same way as choco- 
late. In Spain the root of the Cyperus 
esculentus, or earth-chestnut, is roasted 
and used as a substitute for coffee and 
chocolate, but especially for the latter, 
which is much consumed in Spain. 

These are all the professed substi- 
tutes for the cocoa bean with which 
we are acquainted. Neither of them, 
however, contains a bitter principle 
rich in nitrogen, of the nature of the 
theobromine of the true cocoa, or of 
the theine contained in guarana. 
They can never, therefore, be em- 
ployed effectively to replace the Mexi- 
can cocoa. 

As adulterating materials, the sub- 
stances chiefly employed by fraudulent 
manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate, 
are the husks of the bean, starch, 
sugar, fat, ground roots, and red ochre. 


By way of conclusion, it may in- 
terest the reader if we briefly sum up 
what appears to be the actual state of 
our knowledge regarding the chemistry 
and physiology of the beverages we 
infuse. 

First, As to the chemistry of the 
various seeds and leaves we have 
mentioned, it appears that, when roast- 
ed and ready for use, they all contain— 

a. A volatile odoriferous aromatic 
oil, which does not exist in the fresh 
leaf or seed, but is produced or de- 
veloped during the roasting. In tea 
this oil is most abundant, in coffee 
probably next, and in cocoa least in 
quantity. 

In the teas (Chinese and Paraguay) 
and in roasted coffee the quantit 
and activity of this oil appear to di- 
minish by keeping. In raw coffee, 
on the other hand, the power of de- 
veloping this oil by roasting is greater 
the longer the bean is kept or allowed 
to ripen. 

b. A peculiar bitter crystallisable 
principle, containing much nitrogen, 
and exerting a specific action on the 
system. In the teas, in coffee, and in 
guarana, this principle is theine, which 
contains 29 per cent. of nitrogen; 
in cocoa it is theobromine, which con- 
tains 36 per cent. of nitrogen. Weight 
for weight, average coffee contains a 
little more theine than the average 
qualities of tea, but in both it varies 
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between 1 and 5 per cent as extremes. 
In cocoa the proportion of theobro- 
mine has not been determined. In 
well-roasted coffee, and in chicory, 
another bitter principle, brown, so- 
luble, unerystallisable, and containing 
no nitrogen, is produced during the 
roasting. The quantity and proper- 
ties of this bitter substance have not 
been determined. 

c. A variety of tannin or tannic 
acid, which gives their astringency to 
the infusions prepared from all these 
substances. Of this ingredient the 
teas contain most, coffee next, and 
cocoa the least. The tannin of tea 


gives a black, that of coffee a green, . 


with solutions containing iron. 

d. A nutritious substance, resem- 
bling the gluten of wheat, or the fibrin 
of beef. In the tea-leaf this ingredient 
is most abundant, in cocoa next, and 
least in coffee. It dissolves but spar- 
ingly in water, and is therefore gene- 
rally lost to the consumer when only 
the infusion is drunk. The full benefit 
of this ingredient is obtained only when 
the tea-leaves are eaten, when the coffee 
grounds are taken along with the in- 
fusior, or when the whole material is 
made into a beverage, as in the usval 
way of preparing cocoa and chocolate. 

e. A quantity of fat, which in 
cocoa forms more than half the whole 
weight of the bean, in coffee one- 
eighth, and in tea only three or four 
per cent. The presence of so large a 
proportion of fat gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to cocoa, rendering it most nu- 
tritious—especially when made with 
milk—to those whose stomachs will 
bear it, but making it less suitable, at 
the same time, to persons of weak di- 
gestive powers. 

Of the infusions themselves which 
are yielded by the different varieties of 
tea, maté, and coffee, itis to be observed 
that they vary in strength with the 
sample employed. Of some teas and 
coffees, boiling water will extract and 
dissolve as much as one-third of the 
whole substance; of others, not more 
than one-sixth, The proportion of 
the several ingredients above men- 
tioned, which the infusions we pre- 
pare are likely to contain, must there- 
fore be very variable and uncertain. 

Second,—As to the physiology of 
these beverages, or their action on the 
system, it appears— 
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a. Generally, that they all exert a 
remarkable influence on the activity 
of the brain, exalting, so to speak, 
the nervous life. 

b. They all soothe the vascular or 
corporeal system, allay hunger, re- 
tard the change of matter, and dimi- 
nish the amount of bodily waste in a 
given time. And if this waste must 
in the healthy body be constantly re- 
stored in the form of ordinary food, 
this diminution of the waste is equi- 
valent to a lessening of the amount of 
food which is necessary to sustain the 
body. Hence their value to the poor. 
They are indirectly nutritious. 

c. Specially, they diminish the 
quantity of carbonic acid given off 
from the lungs in a given time, and 
that also of urea, phosphoric acid, 
and common salt in the liquid excre- 
tions. These are the chemical forms 
in which the lessening of the change 
of matter manifests itself. In the 
case of coffee, it has been ascertained 
by experiments that this lessening of 
the waste is due more to the empy- 
reumatic oil than to the caffeme. The 
same is probably true also of tea. 

d. The inereased action of the 
heart, the trembling, the headache, 
and the peculiar intoxication and 
delirium which extreme indulgence in 
coffee sometimes produces, are mostly 
caused by the caffeine. On the other 
hand, the increased action of the kid- 
neys, of the perspiring vessels, and 
generally of the whole system, are 
ascribed to the action of the oil. That 
Chinese tea has an astringent effect 
upon the system, may arise either from 
the empyreumatic oil of tea not acting 
in the same way as that of coffee, or 
from the larger proportion of tannic 
acid which tea contains being able to 
counteract the effect of the oil. That 
there is a specific difference in the © 
action of the empyreumatic oils of tea 
and maté compared with that of coffee, 
is further probable from the remark- 
ably intoxicating effect which both the 
Chinese and the Paraguay leaves pos- 
sess when newly gathered and roasted 
for use. 

Of course the general effect of these 
beverages upon the system is the com- 
bined result of the simultaneous action 
of all the substances they contain. 
But possessing the two character- 
istic influences upon the system— 
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of retarding the change of matter, 
and of increasing at the same time 
the activity of the nervous life—they 
can never be replaced by the strongest 
soups or flesh teas, or by any other 
infusions or decoctions which merely 
supply the ordinary kinds of nourish- 
ment in more or less diluted and 
digestible forms. 


A perusal of the history of these 
beverages leaves lingering in our 
minds two interesting facts suggest- 
ive of many thoughts. 

The first is, that tea and coffee 
have come more and more into use 
in Europe and America as the intel- 
lectual activity which distinguishes 
the leading nations of modern times 
has developed itself. Their influence 
is no doubt modified by the kind of 
ordinary food upon which the con- 
sumers of these two beverages usually 
live; and the nature of this food 
may be one of the causes which de- 
termines the preference of the one or 
the other (of tea or of coffee for ex- 
ample) by different European nations. 
And reasoning from this probability, 
we might say that there is too much 
of mere vulgar nutrition in cocoa to 
allow it to influence the nervous or 
intellectual life to an equal degree 
with tea and coffee. And in this we 
might find a reason for the less pro- 
minent intellectual position which has 
been occupied by Spain and Italy since 
cocoa has become an article of such 
universal consumption amongst them ! 

The second fact is, that the poorest 
and humblest who has his own little 
earnings to spend, devotes a small 
part of it to the purchase of tea or 
coffee. He can barely buy bread and 
milk, or potatoes and salt, yet the 
cup of tea or coffee is preferred to the 
extra potato or the somewhat larger 
loaf. And if thereby his stomach is 
less filled, his hunger is equally stayed, 
and his comfort, both bodily and men- 
tal, wonderfully increased. He will 
probably live as long under the one 
regimen as the other; and while he 
does live he will both be less mise- 
rable in mind, and will show more 
blood and spirit in the face of diffi- 
culties, than if he had denied himself 
his trifling indulgence. Besides. the 
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mere brickwork and marble, so to 
speak, by which the human body is 
built up and sustained, there are 
rarer forms of matter, it now appears, 
upon which the life of the body and 
the comfort of animal existence most 
essentially depend. This truth is not 
unworthy the consideration of those 
to whom the arrangement of the die- 
taries of our prisons and other public 
institutions has been intrusted. So 
many ounces of gluten, and so many 
of starch and fat, are assigned by 
these food-providers as an ample al- 
lowance for everyday use. From 
these dietaries, except for the infirm 
and the invalid, tea and coffee are 
for the most part excluded; and in 
this they follow the counsel of those 
who have hitherto been regarded as 
chief authorities on the chemistry of 
nutrition. But it is worthy of trial 
whether the lessening of the general 
bodily waste, which would follow the 
consumption of a daily allowance of 
coffee, would not cause a saving of 
gluten and starch equal to the cost of 
the coffee; and should this not prove 
the case, whether the increased com- 
fort and happiness of the inmates 
and the greater consequent facility of 
management, would not make up for 
the difference, if any. The inquiry is 
an interesting one in physiological 
economics; and it is not undeserving 
of the serious attention of those bene- 
volent minds which, in so many parts 
of our islands, have found in the 
prisons and houses of correction their 
most favourite fields of exertion. 

We might add, as a stimulus to 
such experiments, the evident craving 
for some such indulgence, as a kind of 
natural necessity, which is manifested 
in the almost universal practice among 
every people, not absolutely savage, 
of preparing and drinking Bion oi 
of this sort. If there be in the human 
constitution this innocent craving, it 
cannot be misplaced humanity to 
minister to it even in the case of the 
depraved and convicted. Where re- 
formation is aimed at, the moral 
sense will be found most accessible 
where the mind is maintained in most 
healthy activity, and the general com- 
fort of the whole system is most effec- 
tually promoted. 
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THE ABERDEEN CABINET, 


Ir, in the course of the bygone 
year, we have devoted a lesser por- 
tion of our space than usual to the 
consideration of political matters, that 
circumstance has not arisen either from 
indifference to the events which have 
taken place, or from acquiescence in 
the course and general policy of the 
present Ministry. We were too well 
acquainted with the nature of the 
machination and intrigue by means 
of which the Government of Lord 
Derby was overthrown, to repose 
much faith in the sincerity or public 
principle of those who were parties to 
that disgraceful plot. So far from re- 
garding the Coalition as an auspicious 
event for the interests of the country, 
we looked upon it as likely to degrade 
the position and lessen the influence 
of Great Britain abroad, and to lead 
to a new series of political experi- 
ments at home. Whatever might 
have been the Conservative ante- 
cedents of some members of the Cabi- 
net, we could not forget that these 
were the men who, in almost every 
instance, had adopted expediency as 
their guide, instead of following the 
straight and undeviating path of 
honour. We knéw that some of 
them were no sure friends to Pro- 
testantism and Protestant institutions, 
and that they regarded, if not with 
favour, at least with singular apathy, 
the covert and insidious aggressions 
of the Church of Rome. Obviously, 
therefore, we could have no confidence 
in their determination to resist either 
democratic or sectarian influences, 
which were the more likely to be 
energetically exerted, because some 
other members of the Government 
were avowedly hostile in opinion to 
the existing institutions of the land. 
It appeared to us evident that the 
Radical section could not, supposing 
its component members to be honest 
aud earnest in their views, avoid the 
opportunity of pressing their peculiar 
tenets upon the consideration of their 
colleagues; and, believing in the 
thorough elasticity of consciences 
which have once submitted to the 
doctrines of expediency, it seemed to 
us exceedingly probable that the for- 
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mer mainta‘ners of a Conservative 
policy would become as supple in the 
hands of their new allies as the heart 
of a democrat could desire. Besides 
all this, it was evident to us that the 
head of the Administration, Lord Aber- 
deen, was unfitted to deal with the 
new complications which the altered 
state of European affairs has intro- 
duced. At no one period of his life did 
the Premier ever occupy a place in 
the foremost rank of statesmen. He 
was neither acute enough in his intel- 
lect, nor adroit enough in his manage- 
ment of affairs, to entitle him to such 
a position. He might be a useful 
colleague, but he never was qualified 
to be a leader. In prescience, the 
most valuable attribute of a diplo- 
matist, he has always shown himself 
to be defective. Cold and unsym- 
pathising in his nature, he is not 
able to keep pace with the events 
which have crowded so thickly upon 
us ; hence he is rather to be regarded 
as a Minister of the past than of the 
present. Obstinacy, which he mis- 
takes for firmness, and craft, which 
he conceives to be wisdom, have 
made him the unconscious tool of far 
superior men, who, in the palmy 
days of European congresses, were 
his associates. Strange as it may 
appear, Lord Aberdeen, who at home 
is confederated in council with 
Sir James Graham and Sir William 
Molesworth, is universally regarded 
abroad as the last prop in Britain of 
the absolutist policy and dominion. 
Russia is delighted to see him Prime 
Minister of this country, because, so 
long as that arrangement lasts, she 
anticipates no active check to her 
designs. Austria, while acting the 
hypocritical part of mediator, and 
keeping up the farce of negotiation 
after the hour for action has arrived, 
chuckles at the credence which is 
given to the sincerity of her concocted 
notes, and forwards, at proper inter- 
vals, fresh projects for the mainten- 
ance of peace to Downing Street, in 
order to divert attention from the boom 
of the Russian cannon. With regard 
to France, Lord Aberdeen has not 
cultivated those friendly relations 
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which were established by Lord 
Malmesbury, ~and which, especially 
at the present time, are so important 
for maintaining the influence of the 
two great western powers. Forget- 
ting the adage, that nations have no 
cousins, and the maxim against foreign 
eabals in behalf of rejected dynasties, 
he is well known to regard with favour 
the pretensions of the House of Or- 
leans, which has not even the abstract 
merit of legitimacy to recommend it ; 
and not only that portion of the press 
which is under Ministerial control, but 
even members of the Cabinet, were 
allowed, without contradiction or re- 
proof, to indulge in unmeasured oblo- 
quy and invective directed against 
the present Emperor of the French. 
Knowing these things, and being aware 
at the same time that the peace of 
Europe rested upon a very insecure 
foundation, it would have been strange 
indeed had we reposed much confi- 
dence in such a Cabinet, or believed 
that it was likely to act with vigour 
and determination abroad, or pursue 
an upright, moderate, and satisfac- 
tory course in the administration of 
our domestic affairs. 

Still, while we entertained these im- 
pressions, we could not forget that 
some degree of forbearance was due 
to a Ministry which had declared itself 
able and willing to undertake the task 
of government. We remembered that 
Lord Derby, when the Premiership 
was forced upon him, made a manly 
and noble appeal to the honour of his 
political opponents, acknowledging 
the difficulties of his position, admit- 
ting the want of official experience on 
the part of some of his colleagues, but 
requesting, for the sake of the country, 
a fair consideration of his measures. 
It is true that such consideration was 
not granted—true, that his opponents 
were too eager for office to listen to 
the voice of duty—true, that they 
cabaJled and coalesced to unseat him 
before the details of his policy were 
more than partially disclosed. No 
one section of the opposition being 
strong enough to effect this object, it 
was brought about by a common union 
in attack, on the express understand- 
ing of a common sharing of the spoils. 
Men whose lives had been passed in 
mutual suspicion and antagonism, 
suddenly, and without any union of 
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principle, found themselves associated 
in the onslaught, and, that over, 
grimly proceeded to the apportion- 
ment of office without regard to 
general agreement. Notwithstandinz 
all this, and the subsequent virulence 
which clearly demonstrated the secret 
consciousness of the confederates as to 
the unworthy nature of their conquest, 
we were resolved not to incur that 
reproach which must remain with 
them long after their coalition shall 
be numbered with the things that 
were. We could not forget that, of 
whatever material composed, the 
Queen’s Government was entitled to 
a fair and impartial consideration— 
that, having aceepted a distinct re- 
sponsibility, Ministers should be al- 
lowed, at any rate, the full opportu- 
nity of developing their measures 
without encountering at the outset 
that active opposition, which, how- 
ever, becomes a daty so soon as it is 
evident that they are pursuing a false 
or hurtful course to the internal in- 
terests of the empire, or one which is 
likely to lower its name and repute in 
the estimation of the world. We 
might, with more sincerity than he 
himself displayed, have attacked Mr. 
Gladstone on the subject of his budget, 
as violently as he attacked Mr. Dis- 
raeli. We might have pointed, with 
justifiable derision, to his unhappy 
experiment on the Funds; and have 
calculated to a nicety the ultimate 
cost to the country arising from the 
efforts of that high-vaulting but in- 
expert financier. The opportunity, 
it will be allowed, was tempting; but 
we forbore—not, as we are aware, 
without incurring the censure of some 
of our more zealous friends, who ac- 
cused us of lukewarmness, whereas, 
in fact, we were not only performing 
a duty, but exercising a sound discre- 
tion. Our impression, from the very 
first, was, that the present Ministry 
could only thrive through opposition. 
They were, like the garrison of the 
Garde Doloureuse, an exceedingly 
motley group. Trimmer, Whig, and 
Radical, corresponded to the Norman, 
Saxon, and Fleming of the romance; 
who, so long as the hordes of the 
insurgent Welsh were battering at 
their gates, were held together by the 
tie of common interest, and the dread 
of common danger; but who, if left 
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to themselves, would instantly have 
fallen into feud. The result, we sub- 
mit, has entirely justified our antici- 
pations. During the long recess, 
there is, usually, a slack in politics— 
the forces of the opposition are with- 
drawn—the garrison is left to pursue 
its deliberations and to make its 
arrangements unmolested—and lo! 
before the year is out, the public is 
made aware that there has been a 
desperate intestine quarrel ; and Lord 
Palmerston, the ablest member of the 
Cabinet—with the entire approbation, 
as we are given to understand, of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who is the 
oldest and most sagacious — has 
deemed it necessary to tender his 
resignation! 

The political world is presently full 
of rumours and speculation regarding 
this event, and the actual cause of 
disagreement, some regarding it as 
the precursor of a speedy dissolution 
of the Ministry, and the retirement of 
Lord Aberdeen from office, while 
others believe, and we think with 
more reason, that the breach is not 
irreparable. But whatever may 

e the immediate consequences, the 
fact of such a breach having occurred, 
more especially at the moment when 
union of sentiment among the Min- 
istry was of deep importance to the 
country, is of itself most significant, 
and must be held as_ indicative 
of a much more serious difference 
than the ministerial organs will al- 
low. It is all very well to point to 
the new measure of reform which 
Lord John Russell, to the great an- 
noyance of many of his political 
friends, has been preparing, as the 
cause of Lord Palmerston’s secession; 
but no one will accept that explana- 
tion. The cause and the effect have 
no adequate relation. Indeed, it is 
rather surprising to us that such a 
statement should have been hazarded ; 
for although it may not always be 
convenient to assign the true reason 
for ministerial quarrels, some regard 
at least ought to be shown to the 
maintenance of probability. The real 
cause of the late difference is to be 
found in our foreign, not in our do- 
mestic relations. 

There is always a vast distinction 
to be drawn between questions of 
mere domestic policy, such as occu- 
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pied the attention of Parliament dur- 
ing the last session, and those which 
vitally concern the honour and des- 
tinies of the British empire. In re- 
gard to the former class, we have been 
anxious to avoid criticism which 
might have been considered captious ; 
for errors of that kind, when com- 
mitted, as they often are by new ad- 
ministrations, may be repaired, with 
more or less exertion, according to 
their comparative magnitude. But 
the case is widely different with ques- 
tions of the other class. A single false 
move, a vaciilating policy, a dis- 
honest attitude, may not only entail 
upon Europe the miseries of a gene- 
ral war, but may cover the name of 
this renowned country with disgrace, 
and obliterate the memory of for- 
mer contests, which have rendered 
Great Britain honourable and famous 
throughout the world. We cannot 
remain dumb witnesses of an act of na- 
tional dishonour. There is no consider- 
ation on earth which can or ought to de- 
ter us from entering our vehement pro- 
test against faint conduct or culpable 
inaction which reflect permanent dis- 
credit on the country. In such a case 
as that, it is no sufficient answer to 
say that the responsibility rests with 
Ministers. In this lax age of ours, 
when the standard of public morality 
has fallen to a low ebb, such responsi- 
bility is, in point of fact, little more 
than nominal. Popular. representa- 
tion and a perfectly unfettered press 
have put an end to impeachments in 
so far as statesmen are concerned. 
We do not now bring Ministers to 
trial for their obnoxious acts—we 
summarily eject them from office. 
During the holidays, however, that 
process is impossible. The represen- 
tation lies dormant, with frequent 
prorogations of its slumber. But the 
press does not sleep; and it is its 
duty, either on the approach of dan- 
ger, or in the event of abuse of trust, 
to sound a warning” note, so that the 
nation may be made aware of what 
is being perpetrated in its name. 

Our readers will at once understand 
that these remarks are directed to the 
policy and conduct of Ministers in re- 
gard to the Eastern question. When 
it first became evident that the de- 
signs of Russia were serious, and that 
the tranquillity of Europe was endan- 
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ered by the ambitious projects of the 

zar—that territorial acquisition, not 
the establishment of a religious pro- 
tectorate, was his real object, and that 
he was determined to force a quarrel 
on Turkey in order to invade her do- 
minions—we did expect that her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers would have shown 
themselves equal to the crisis. It was 
at the request of Ministers themselves 
that these matters were not formally 
discussed in the last session of Parlia- 
ment—and the request had this of 
reason in it, that popular debate does 
not always tend to the success of di- 
plomatic negotiation. Much harm has 
resulted at different times from popu- 
lar ebullitions, and from the silly ex- 
travagance Of men who, though hold- 
ing seats in Parliament, are no better 
than the orators of the mob. None 
of our readers can have forgotten the 
language of Cobden applied to Rus- 
sia, which power, he asserted, could 
be crumpled up as easily as a sheet of 
waste-paper! Cobden does not think 
so now. During the recess he has 
been piteously howling for peace, ap- 
parently forgetful that he had done 
everything in his power, by invective 
and insult, to excite a hostile feeling 
against Britain and her interests. Nor 
are we yet convinced that, pending 
negotiations in which every great 
European power was supposed to be 
actively engaged, any Ministry could 
have been expected to invite a formal 
discussion, which, necessitating pre- 
mature disclosures, and provoking 
an echo beyond the walls of Par- 
liament, might have had the effect 
of rendering British intervention less 
powerful than it ought to be ata 
highly critical period. We, therefore, 
do not blame Ministers for maintain- 
ing a certain degree of reserve during 
the earlier part of this unhappy affair. 
We have never been able to aroent 
any real benefit which has arisen from 
sympathising meetings and demon- 
strations in favour of oppressed foreign 
nationalities, such as have taken place 
of late years in many of the larger 
towns of England. Whatever our 


impressions may be as to the abstract 
rights or purity of motive of thé Hun- 
garian or Italian insurgents, this at all 
events is plain, that the noisy sym- 
pathy of English mobs has not bettered 
their position, whilst it has material 

lessened the influence of Britain wit 
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the established governments on the 
Continent. We can respect. the spirit 
which dictates such displays, even 
while we deprecate their exhibition. 
For instanee, there can be no doubt 
that two ebullitions of popular feeling 
in England have had the effect of 
alienating from us one European pow- 
er which was very long our ally. We 
allude to Austria, which country, in 
the campaign of 1794, when Prussia 
was miserably grasping, as was the 
practice of the minor German powers 
whenever an opportunity was afforded 
them, after British gold, showed no- 
thing of the like spirit. Austria may 
be despotic—whether from inclination 
or necessity it is beyond our purpose 
here to inquire—but, in her relations 
with Great Britain, she has heretofore 
acted with fairness. She may be de- 
ceitful—that is too often the charac- 
teristic of despotisms—and truth com- 
pels us to admit that Austrian states- 
men have never been remarkable for 
sincerity. That virtue is no part of 
their system; perhaps it cannot co- 
exist with institutions such as theirs. 
But in dealing with states, as with 
individuals, we must take them with 
their faults as well as their virtues. 
We do not inquire too closely into the 
character of the man who is punctual 
in his payments, and regular in re- 
deeming his engagements. We do not 
think it necessary to inquire whether 
his family are altogether happy and 
well used, before we embark with him 
in a common speculation. He may 
treat them harshly; they may be very 
wilful and rebellious—we have no con- 
cern with that. We acknowledge the 
patria potestas, and leave him to regu- 
late his family as he best may. Now, 
apply that principle—universally ob- 
served in so far as individuals are 
concerned—to Austria, and mark what 
we have done. Our old relations are 
undoubted, and there was at all events 
amity between us. Years roll on, and 
at last there occurs a rebellion in the 
hereditary states of the house of Haps- 
burg. The infection spreads from the 
provinces to the mother state. The 
capital, Vienna, is taken, pillaged, and 
subjected to the usual ordeal of demo- 
cratic libertinism. The army remains 
true to the Emperor—retakes the 
capital—puts down the insurgents, 
and restores tranquillity to Austria. 
Does England—a country which ab- 
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hors, or ought to abhor, revolutions, 
and which, but five years ago, was 
threatened with a like visitation from 
Chartism, besides Irish outbreaks— 
does England, we say, exhibit any 
symptoms of rejoicing at that event ? 
Quite the contrary. Marshal Haynau 
visits London, and he is immediately 
made the object of a brutal personal 
attack, such as would disgrace the 
Coromantees, or any other heathen 
tribe of Africa. Next comes Kossuth, 
the leader and instigator of the Hun- 
garian rebellion; and he is received 
with almost superhuman honours by 
mayors, and aldermen, and other 
civic idiots, none of whom could, even 
if threatened with the penalty of in- 
stant death, tell you where Hungary is 
situated on the map of Europe. No 
wonder if Austria, thus insulted in 
the person of one of her chief com- 
manders, takes umbrage,—no wonder 
if she interprets the ovations lavished 
upon a rebel—it matters not how gal- 
lant or how pure—into distinct proofs 
of the entire sympathy of the British 
people with the cause of insurrection 
and democracy. And the result is 
that Austria, thus repulsed, turns 
away from us, and lends her influence, 
whenever that is required, to forward 
and assist the ambitious projects of 
the Czar. 

It is desirable that the men who, 
in spite of reiterated warning, took 
such immense pains to testify their 
sympathy with insurgents, should be 
made aware that they have materially, 
though of course unconsciously, assist- 
ed in bringing on the present crisis. 
Unless Russia had been able to count 
with perfect certainty upon the co- 
operation of Austria, it is impossible 
to believe that she would have taken 
the decisive, and, as we think, irre- 
trievable step of occupying the Da- 
nubian Prineipalities. That she has 
that co-operation now, no sane man 
ean doubt. We by no means intend to 
hold up Austria as a pattern, or to 
maintain that she is sincere in the 
diplomatic attitude which she now as- 
sumes, which we believe to be a purely 
feigned one. She is acting now for 
Russia, and if our self-imposed Minis- 
ters are not by this time thoroughly 
aware of the fact, they must be la- 
bouring under an extraordinary attack 
of political ophthalmia. The question 
is not now as to the actual interests 
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of Austria as a separate and isolated 
empire. Independent of other consi- 
derations, she would not be inelined 
to lend her support, in such a matter 
as this, to Russian aggression. We 
are very far indeed from thinking that 
such a glaring violation of solemn 
treaties had the cordial sanction of 
the Cabinet of Vienna. Austria is 
perfectly well aware that, in the event 
of a general war, she is in imminent 
risk of losing much which she pre- 
sently possesses, without the chanee, 
in any contingency, of being a consi- 
derable gainer. No state in Europe 
has a more natural interest in the 
maintenance of peace. But neutrality 
seems to be, and in reality is, almost 
impossible for a power in the situation 
of Austria. She must take a decided 
part on the one side or the other, 
if the east of Europe is, unfortunately, 
to be arrayed against the west; and 
as she has met with no sympathy or 
support, in the hour of her own em- 
barrassment, from Britain or France, 
it is natural that she should adopt the 
other alternative, and become the 
confederate, and, we fear, the active 
tool of Russia. In a political point of 
view, we have gained nothing by 
adopting the senseless Yankee prac- 
tice of popular sympathising meetings 
—the value, justice, and discrimina- 
tion of which demonstrative assem- 
blies may be gathered from the fact, 
that, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
Ireland is considered as by far the 
choicest topic for sympathising ora- 
tory, as it affords a wide scope for 
vehement denunciation of the tyranny 
and oppression of England. 

We have indicated that we felt very 
reluctant, during the earlier stages of 
diplomatic negotiation, to make any 
strictures upon the attitude assumed 
by the Ministry. We felt, moreover, 
that it would have been wrong and 
ungenerous to do so, because the posi- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, considering 
his antecedeats and old Continental 
relationships, was in reality one of 
more than common difficulty. Still, 
as the head of the British Cabinet, he 
‘was bound” to act with. energy and 
promptitude, and whether by counsel, 
warning, or menace, to use every 
means in his power to induce the 
Czar to recede from his unjustifiable 
demands. 

There can be no doubt that we have 
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had enough, and more than enough, of 
negotiation. Even now, when blood 
has been freely shed in land battles, 
both in Europe and in Asia, and when 
a great sea combat, with disastrous 
sacrifice of life, has taken place in the 
Euxine, we hear of fresh notes, and 
proposals, and projects, and are in- 
formed that it is extremely probable 
that the matters in dispute may yet 
be settled by the aid of diplomacy! 
Such miserable babble as that can 
impose upon none. It is a device on 
the part of the aggressor to gain time, 
which time has been employed not 
only in fixing himself securely in his 
new conquest, but in dealing effective 
blows at other points of the Ottoman 
empire. When the forees of Russia 
erossed the Pruth, it was with the 
deliberate purpose of holding Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, never again to 
be surrendered into the hands of 
Turkey. The Emperor Nicholas is 
neither an idle boaster nor a braggart. 
He knows the value of provinces which 
on one side bring him into direct con- 
tiguity with Austria, and which on 
the south are bounded by the Danube ; 
and all the diplomacy in the world 
will never make him evacuate these. 
The quarrel was notoriously of his 
own seeking. Turkey had done no- 
thing whatever to provoke an offen- 
sive attitude—there were absolutely 
no tangible grounds of complaint 
against her. We are as firmly con- 
vinced as we are of our own existence 
that Prince Menschikoff was sent to 
Constantinople purposely to make a 
quarrel, and to afford something like 
a pretext for the occupation which 
had long been elaborately planned. 
When Russia once takes a territorial 
step, she does not intend to recede 
from it, and never will recede, unless 
driven back by absolute force. That 
is her traditional policy, and also her 
invariable practice. -In the north of 
Europe she has absorbed Finland ; 
she has advanced her frontier towards 
western Europe, in consequence of her 
seizure of Poland, by nearly seven hun- 
dred miles; she has lessened her dis- 
tance from Constantinople by about 
five hundred miles; and her Asiatic 
acquisitions extend to the southern 
point of the Caspian Sea, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Teheran. The extent 
of her influence with Persia may be ga- 
thered from the announcement, recently 
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made, that that country has declared 
war with Turkey, and that the Brit- 
ish envoy has found it his duty to 
retire. Such is the intelligence, cor- 
rect or not, which has just reached 
this country from the East, and that 
it is of an alarming kind, no one who 
has directed his attention to the 
gradual progress and policy of Russia 
ean deny. Now that Moldavia and 
Wallachia are in her grasp, they 
will not be surrendered at all events 
by means of diplomatic represen- 
tation. The Emperor of Russia, 
as his whole history proves, is emi- 
nently elear-sighted and sagacious. 
He knew from the very first that the 
occupation of the Danubian provinces 
was an act of aggression that must 
call forth the remonstrance of the 
Western powers; and we may rely 
upon it that he did not put his army 
into motion without having thorough- 
ly weighed the consequences. He 
must have calculated what effeet such 
a step would have upon the different 
Cabinets—how far they would be in- 
clined to go in the way of remon- 
strance, and how far in the way of 
resistance. Of the German powers 
he considers himself at this moment 
perfectly sure. Neither Austria nor 
Prussia, though they may be ready 
enough with notes to swell the vast 
bulk of waste-paper which has been 
expended on this occasion, will move 
a finger or contribute a florin to the 
aid of Turkey. He is sure of them as 
neutrals, and we venture to think, 
tolerably sure of them as allies, if he 
shall hereafter find it necessary to in- 
voke their active assistance. The only 
two important powers that stand at 
all in his way—that ean check, or, at 
all events, embarrass his career—are 
Great Britain and Franee, and they, 
when cordially combined, are such 
powerful opponents, that we do not 
believe even Nicholas, audacious as 
he is, wvuld have ventured to make 
this aggression, but for the peculiar 
political cireumstances of either coun- 
try which seemed likely to prevent 
the possibility of a cordial understand- 
ing and co-operation. 

We have already alluded to the 
language used by some members of 
the present Government in regard to 
the Emperor’ of the French. Both 
Sir James Graham and Sir Charles 
Wood expressed themselves in terms 
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which ought to have led to their ex- 
clusion from the Council of the State ; 
for whatever might have been the 
private opinion of these right honour- 
able gentlemen—one of them not con- 
sidered as peculiarly scrupulous, or 
the other as remarkably sapient— 
they were bound, in common decency, 
to have observed the courtesies of 
speech towards a sovereign Prince 
whose position as such had been for- 
mally recognised by their Sovereign. 
The Premier, Lord Aberdeen, either 
had not the power, the ability, or the 
wish to restrain his imprudent col- 
leagues; and that portion of the press 
which was understood to be ministe- 
rial in its views, exerted itself most 
vigorously in abusing Napoleon III. 
Such things do not pass unnoticed. 
Even the most intelligent foreigners 
attribute far more weight to such dia- 
tribes than they really deserve; but 
in this instance it is no wonder if they 
conceived that no cordiality could ex- 
ist between Britain and France, when 
they saw that the State Ministers of 
the one power were virulently attack- 
ing the elected Sovereign of the other. 
Besides this, it is rather genera'ly he- 
lieved on the Continent that the Or- 
leanists have fast and powerful friends 
in England; and even at home there 
is a growing impression that the King 
of the Belgians has made himself un- 
necessarily busy in matters with which 
he ought not to have more than a re- 
mote connection. This is a delicate 
subject, and as such we have ap- 
proached it. We are never willing 
to attach much importance to ru- 
mours, and do not so now; at the 
same time, we may remark this, that, 
in Britain, family considerations ought 
to have no weight in comparison with 
those that are national; and that in- 
terference in the affairs of State, by 
those who are not responsible states- 
men, is what no wise man would 
counsel, but which all would deeply 
deplore. 

The accession of Lord Aberdeen to 
the Premiership of Great Britain ap- 
peared to the Emperor of Russia one 
of those fortunate accidents which a 
skilful, darling, and unscrupulous po- 
tentate can turn to his own advantage. 
The new Premier was known to have 
no sympathy with the Emperor of the 
French, who, moreover, had just ob- 
tained the Imperial dignity. Lord 
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Aberdeen had connections of old 
standing with the despotic courts, and 
his character, strength, and weakness 
were perfectly well known to the 
veteran diplomatists of Europe. Some 
of his colleagues had committed them- 
selves by openly attacking the new 
Emperor. Lord Palmerston, whose 
tact and determination were well 
known, and who was the only man in 
the Cabinet capable of conducting 
foreign affairs, had been removed to 
another office, and a mere tyro was 
intrusted with the charge of our 
European policy. The Court of St. 
James’s, as a Court, was not sup- 
posed to be very favourable to that 
of the Tuileries, occupied by a man 
who, whatever might be his talent 
and abilities, had certainly appeared 
during the greater part of his life as 
an adventurer. There had been, un- 
doubtedly, some symptoms of alarm 
exhibited in Great Britain regarding 
the defenceless state of her shores, 
which hardly could be attributed to 
anything else than a mistrust of our 
nearest neighbour. All these circum- 
stances combined led the Czar to the 
conclusion that no more favourable 
opportunity could occur for commenc- 
ing his aggression upon Turkey, with 
less risk of drawing upon himself the 
combined hostility of the two great 
Western powers. 

We say of commencing his aggres- 
sion, because we do not believe that 
Nicholas had the deliberate and 
settled intention, when he began to 
advance, of pushing forwards at this 
time so far as Constantinople. The 
military moves of Russia are made 
with the precision and deliberation of 
a game of chess. The Emperor, for 
the time being, identifies himself with 
the state, and does not seek the daz- 
zling personal honours of a rapid eon- 
gueror. Theirs is the kind of am- 
bition, though, of course, upon a much 
larger scale, which we sometimes see 
exhibited by private families in our 
own country. In each _ successive 
generation, estates are added by pur- 
chase to the hereditary property, 
perhaps already too large for enjoy- 
ment, until a whole county passes 
into the proprietary of the existing 
representative of the race, All this is 
gradual, but the design is made tradi- 
tionary. This progressive method of 
acquisition which Russia pursues, is 
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unquestionably the most likely in the 
long run to prove successful. If she 
had announced broadly that her in- 
tentions were to drive the Turks out 
of Europe, and to take possession of 
Constantinople—if it had been even 
supposed probable that such would 
be the speedy result of her late ag- 
gression—she would certainly have 
been compelled to encounter Great 
Britain and Franee in open arms ; and 
the conflict would not have been post- 
poned. But that is not, by any 
means, the game of Russia. Give 
her what she wants—or, as in the 
present instance, what she has occu- 
pied—and she will become wonder- 
fully complaisant and tractable. Let 
her keep an army in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and a dozen years, or even 
more, may elapse, before the Sultan 
receives another visit from a diplo- 
matist of the stamp of Menschikoff. 
When that ill-omened event happens 
—as happen it assuredly will, unless 
the only capable powers of Europe 
are resolute to send her back to her 
boundaries, and unless the affair of 
Sinope becomes the prelude to serious 
hostilities— Russia will cross the 
Balkan as readily and as easily as she 
has crossed the Pruth, and her en- 
sign at last will wave over the dome of 
St. Sophia. 

Russia, when necessary, can wait. 
She never takes a step without 
mature consideration, but, having 
taken it, she never recedes. It 
is most important that this should 
be understood, because in this coun- 
try, owing to our peculiar consti- 
tution and perpetual political changes, 
we know nothing of the traditionary 
policy, which in other lands is a mo- 
tive as powerful as religion. Such a 
despotism as is that of Russia is not 
to be confounded with a mere tyranny 
where the ruler is absolute, and may 
be wanton in the exercise of his 
power. That is a most erroneous 
idea." The Czar concentrates in his 


person the whole power of Russia, , 


not by divine right, or on the ground 
of legitimate succession, but because 
the state wills that it shall have only 
one ruler, and submit to one dictaticn. 
There are no such things as parties or 
party rivalry in Russia. The Czar 
rules, directs, dictates—but he is not 
altogether irresponsible. The son of 


Paul and brother of Alexander knows 
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that there are many thousands of 
eyes in his own dominions bent upon 
him. He may take the law into his 
own hands, and punish with extreme 
severity any abuse which he can 
detect in the subordinates of adminis- 
tration, or exhibit a fearful example 
in the case of attempted treason. To 
him implicitly are left the regulations 
ef internal administration—but, woe 
to the Czar who shall dare to deviate 
from the traditional policy of the 
nation! It isa trust of which we in 
this country can form no adequate 
conception; but, at the same time, it 
is a trust which every Emperor of 
Russia knows that he must observe 
and fulfil. Russia does not seek en- 
lightenment, and has no tolerance of 
innovation. She will accept no les- 
sons in civilisation from surrounding 
countries, and she discourages fami- 
liarity with their customs. Mr. Oli- 
phant, in his recent work upon Russia, 
tells us that “it is with the greatest 
difficulty that « permission to travel, 
or leave of absenve for two years, is 
obtained by a Russian, however high 
his rank; and then it is only granted 
upon payment of a sum amounting to 
eighty pounds a-head for each mem- 
ber of the family.” It is from deli- 
berate purpose that Russia remains 
socially isolated from the rest of 
Europe. She has but one thought, 
one policy, one aim—and that is ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement. 

All this must be perfeetly well 
known to the diplomatists of the other 
states, and we presume Lord Claren- 
don is aware of it. If not, he is cer- 
tainly a most unfit person to occupy 
the situation of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs at the present junc- 
ture. Now, what amazes us is, that 
the faree of diplomatic negotiation 
should have been allowed to go on so 
long. It has been continued not only 


-after occupation, but after repeated 


battles; and, what is worst of all, 
after Great Britain and France have 
despatched their fleets, we presume 
for some purpose, to the Bosphorus. 
And what is it they are now negotiat- 
ing about? If on the subject of the 
religious protectorate claimed by Rus- 
sia, they are simply wasting their 
time, and making themselves ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world. Our 
decided impression is, that the present 
crisis has arisen from the vacillating 
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and undecided attitude of the Aber- 
deen Government at the time when the 
aggression could have been prevented 
by a prompt and energetic course of 
action. 

The Emperor of Russia, as we have 
hinted, is both clear-sighted and sa- 
gacious. In spite of his avidity for 
conquest, and resolute determination 
to push forward, he is thoroughly 
alive to the disastrous consequences 
that might result from a violent check ; 
and if he really had been convinced 
that Britain and France were deter- 
mined, by force of arms and at every 
hazard, to maintain the integrity of 
the Turkish territory, we do not be- 
lieve that a single Russian soldier 
would have been ordered to cross the 
Pruth. It was the duty of the Minis- 
try, immediately on the rupture oc- 
curring between Russia and the Porte, 
to have decided what line of conduct 
they would pursue in the event of ac- 
tual aggression; and, if their decision 
had been to support Turkey, to have 
warned the Czar that if, on any pre- 
text whatever, he should invade the 
Turkish territory, that step would be 
considered by Great Britain as tanta- 
mount to a declaration of hostilities. 
And further, in order to show that 
this was no empty threat, the British 
squadron ought to have been ordered 
to pass the Dardanelles, or even to 
enter the Black Sea, the moment that 
authentic intelligence was received of 
an aggressive Russian movement. 
Such a line of conduet would have 
met with the cordial assent and co- 
operation of the French Government— 
would probably have stayed the Czar 
before he had seriously committed 
himself, and have prevented the effu- 
sion of blood. Had that been done, 
and done promptly, the other matters 
in dispute might safely have been 
turned over to the diplomatists to 
lick them into shape. Of course if it 
was not intended that Britain should 
support Turkey—if Lord Aberdeen 
was contented to see that country 
dismembered, as Poland formerly was, 
without more than the mockery of 
a protest—the case is widely dif- 
ferent. That is altogether another 
view, and the people of England will 
so consider it. They at all events, 
whatever Lord Aberdeen may think, 
are not indifferent to the violent oc- 
cupation of the Danubian provinces, 
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and are not disposed to sit by as idle 
spectators, whilst Russia is extending 
her frontier towards the coveted Dar- 
danelles. They will ask, and that as 
soon as the shrinking and irresolute 
Ministry are compelled to face Par- 
liament, why it was that a British 
fleet was sent to the waters of the 
Bosphorus—was it to support Tur- 
key ‘—and if so, what support was 
given? Does Lord Aberdeen suppose 
for one moment that the British 
people will stand the reproach of 
having arrayed a gallant armament, 
and sent out so many of our seamen, 
simply for the purpose of drinking 
success to the cause of Turkey, and 
remaining stationary, like automatons 
or pasteboard-men, while the Russian 
fleet was destroying Turkish vessels 
in the harbour of Sinope? Why was 
the fleet there if not to protect the 
Turks? Will not other nations be 
apt to conclude that it was there pur- 
posely to deceive them ? 

That is not our conclusion, nor 
our belief. We believe, at all events 
we hope, that it was sent there 
for ultimate action, and we shall not 
be surprised to learn that it has 
avenged the slaughter at Sinope. 
But it ought not to have been there 
at all, unless for immediate -action. 
What is the point at which negotia- 
tion properly ends, and war, if war is 
intended, properly begins? Clearly, 
in this instance, when the Russians 
took forcible possession of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Were we to abstain 
from making up our minds as to_the 
proper course which Britain should 
pursue, until the Russians had crossed 
the Danube? As we have already 
said, it is quite possible that the Czar 
did not contemplate the passage of 
the Danube for many years to come. 
It may, however, be otherwise, for no 
man understands opportunity better ; 
and the recent news from Persia 
gives colour to the idea that he is 
prepared, in certain contingencies, to 
push his advantage to the utmost. 
But whether he advances further or 
not, the offence is the same. He has 
violated the peace of Europe by forci- 
ble occupation of a térritory which is 
not his own, and he has no intention 
of surrendering it. That, at least, is 
perfectly obvious. Are we to believe 
that he was merely jesting when he 
announced that all further negotiation 
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was useless, and that “La guerre” 
was his determination? Are we to 
be blind to the enormous prepara- 
tions which are being made through- 
out Russia for military action—the 
levies, the enrolments, the subsidies? 
Such preparations are not undertaken 
without a commensurate object—cer- 
tainly they do not point to a pacific 
termination of the quarrel. 

What has been done is now irrevo- 
cable. We cannot make up jor squan- 
dered time or for lost opportunities— 
we cannot take up the question as it 
stood before the Russians occupied 
Moldavia. But we have sufficient 
materials before us in the shape of 
events, to enable us to form a judg- 
ment upon the conduct of Ministers 
during the time when activity might 
have been useful in preventing actual 
collision. What then did the Aber- 
deen Cabinet? It issued a plurality 
of notes, for it is by no means desti- 
tute of activity upon paper; and it 
sent instructions and counter-instruc- 
tions to all its diplomatic agents, and 
put itself in official correspondence 
with all the courts in Europe. And 
that they call action, alacrity, and 
decision! Why, they could not by 
any possibility have adopted a course 
more consonant with the views of 
the Czar than to enter into pro- 
tracted negotiation; because during 
the whole time these protocols and 
notes were being whisked through 
Europe by couriers, and the electrical 
wires kept in constant employment, 
he was settling himself down in the 
occupied provinces, and making pre- 
paration for the future conduct of the 
war. In real action, however, they 
showed themselves lamentably defi- 
cient. First of all, they directed the 
fleet to be moved from Malta to the 
Bay of Besika, where it lay inactive 
and useless during the time when the 
Russians were establishing themselves 
in the provinces. The absurdity of 
this half-measure, if it. even deserves 
that name, assumes a darker com- 
_plexion when we remember _ that 

ussia, observing the timidity of 
our rulers, was audacious enough to 
vindicate her continued occupation 
on the ground of the proximity of 
the British and French fleets. One 
would have thought that such an in- 
timation might have roused the dor- 
mant spirit of our statesmen, or at 
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all events shown them how deter- 
mined Russia was in the maintenance 
of her attitude. But it produced no 
visible effect beyond a fresh flight of 
protocols; and it was not until the 
Turkish and Russian armies were 
engaged in actual conflict on the 
Danube that the flect passed the 
Dardanelles. Now, why did it pass 
the Dardanelles, and proceed to the 
Bosphorus? Was it for the protection 
of Constantinople? Why protect 
Constantinople more than any other 
portion of the Turkish territory ? 
What. was, really and truly, the mean- 
ing of that move? It appears to have 
had no meaning. We do not know 
what instructions were given to Ad- 
miral Dundas; but if they were to 
the effect that he was to remain pas- 
sive off Constantinople, then we must 
needs say that our Ministry has sub- 
jected the flag of Great Britain to 
contumely and disgrace. Meanwhile 
the Black Sea is being scoured by 
Russian vessels. We are teld that 
Admiral Slade intended to carry his 
fleet thither, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Turkish shores, and that 
he was dissuaded by the British 
admiral and by the British ambassa- 
dor from doing so—on this ground, 
among others, that he, being Eng- 
lish born, though in the service of 
Turkey, might endanger the progress 
of amicable arrangements (!) by 
adopting such a course. It is added, 
with what truth we know not, that 
in order to deter him from entering 
the Black Sea, it was stated that, if 
he did so, the British squadron would 
withdraw from the Bosphorus. Is 
this—can this be true? If it is, Lord 
Aberdeen has undoubtedly much to 
answer for. If it is not, the sooner 
such a calumny is refuted the better. 
Tho state of the facts, however, looks 
very awkward, and appears to confirm 
the story. Slade did not sail as he 
intended. There was, however, a 
Turkish squadron under the command 
of Osman Pasha, lying at the same 
time within the roadstead of Sinope, 
under orders, as it is said, to return to 
the Bosphorus. The following is the 
account of what ensued :— 

“On the 30th of November, dur- 
ing the prevalence of a thick fog, a 
host of armed launches from the Rus- 
sian squadron, which hove-to outside, 
composed of no less than seven sail 
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of the line (of which three were three- 
deckers), several frigates, and some 
steamers, entered the harbour and 
summoned the Turkish Commodore 
to surrender, never supposing that he 
would venture to offer resistance to 
so superior and overwhelming a force ; 
but he nevertheless refused, resisting 
their boarding, and drove them off. 
At this time the wind sprung up, 
blowing right in, when the enemy set 
all sail, entered the port, and opened 
“a fire upon the Turks, who most 
nobly returned the same. It was in 
the midst of the action that the com- 
mander of the little Taif got up steam, 
and in the smoke and confusion that 
prevailed, cut away for the capital 
with the intelligence. It appears that 
no less than 4000 Turks perished in 
the battle; they fired first, and are 
said to have behaved with great 
bravery—the Russians, who were the 
real ageressors, with great cruelty. 
Three Ottoman frigates (two of them 
first class) were sunk in the action; 
five other vessels got so much riddled 
and injured as to render it impossible 
for them to put to sea; and two other 
smaller craft had got away, but so 
very much mauled that their reaching 
Constantinople was very doubtful. 
On the other hand, the Turks sank 
one Russian line-of-battle ship and 
two frigates, and drove a corvette on 
shore ;—notwithstanding their inferior 
strength, they made a most heroic re- 
sistance. The town and fort of Sinope 
were nearly destroyed.” 

Such are the fruits of protracted 
negotiation, and of hesitating policy. 
Had Britain assumed in time her 
proper attitude—had she spoken and 
acted as she ought to have done, all 
this slaughter might have been spared ; 
ard, more than that, the tremendous 
evils of a general war, which now ap- 
pears inevitable, would have been 
prevented. Let us see how the news 
of this affair were received at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourgh 
says:—“In consequence of the vic- 
tory, the Czar orderéd that those who 
had admission at Court should repair 
to the Winter Palace for a general 
thanksgiving. The ladies appeared 
in the Russian national dress, and the 
gentlemen in grand gala. In all other 
churehes of the capital public prayers 
of thanksgiving were offered, and the 
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population came in crowds to join the 
service. The most pious Czar thank- 
ed the Lord of Lords for the success 
of the victorious Russian arms, which 
triumphed in the sacred eombat for the 
orthodox faith.” 

After this, we presume it is hardly 
necessary to remark that further nego- 
tiation is out of the question. If the 
Aberdeen Cabinet has not determined 
upon a decided course, it must do so 
immediately. This naval engagement 
at Sinope, occurring within two days’ 
sail .of the place where the British and 
French war-ships were riding at 
anchor, cannot be construed into any- 
thing else than a formal defiance to 
them to do their worst. It is said 
that orders have been sent to the 
admirals to enter the Black Sea im- 
mediately. It is deeply to be regretted 
that such orders had not been issued 
at an earlier period, as in all pro- 
bability would have been the case, 
but for the absurd and overstrained 
deference shown by some of his col- 
leagues to the opinion of Lord Aber- 
deen. Assuming that they have been 
issued now, it remains to beseen in 
what way the fleets are intended to 
operate in the Euxine. If, as we are 
told by a correspondent of the Times, 
“the first object of the combined 
fleets, once in the Black Sea, will be 
to protect the coasts of European and 
Asiatic Turkey from outrage, and 
render impossible another collision 
between the Ottoman and Russian 
squadrons,” it would appear that, even 
now, Ministers are hesitating to take 
astep which may bring Britain and 
Russia into actual collision. We do 
not understand the arrangement which 
would transmute our seamen into a 
sort of naval police, stationed in the 
Black Sea, for the purpose of desiring 
Russian and Turkish ships to “ push 
on, keep moving,” and forbidding 
them to interfere with each other. 
The efficiency of a policeman depends 
upon his possession of an authori- 
tative right to take offenders to the 
station-house, and we should like to 
know whether that power has been 
intrusted to the British admiral. 
Further, the police must be impartial ; 
so that, if Admiral Slade, who com- 
mands the fleet of Turkey, and who, 
no doubt, is burning with desire to 
avenge the late disaster, should hap- 
pen to fall in with a Russian vessel, 
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within sight of the squadron com- 
manded by Admiral Dundas, he must 
necessarily forbear hostilities, under 
the penalty of undergoing a broadside 
from the British guns! If the course 
hitherto pursued by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, in regard to the Eastern 
question, had not in all respects been 
characterised by utter imbecility, we 
should be loth, even for a moment, 
to suppose such an arrangement pos- 
sible; and yet there is no denying this, 
that it would be in perfect accordance 
with what has hitherto been done. 
That a fleet should be sent to the 
neighbourhood of the seat of war was 
an evident necessity; for no ministry 
which did not take that step, after the 
occupation of the provinces, could 
oy have remained in~ power. 

e have already expressed our opi- 
nion that the step ought to have been 
taken earlier. But the fleet, whether 
in Besika Bay or in the Bosphorus, 
has been of no manner of use to Tur- 
key, and that because, as we are told, 
the Admiral had no authority to move. 
Nay, if it be true that Slade was pre- 
vented by British official remonstrance, 
from pushing into the Black Sea before 
the disaster of Sinope, it is manifest 
that it would have been far better for 
Turkey if the fleet had- remained 
at Malta. Therefore, judging from 
the past, it appears not impossible 
that even now directions may have 
been sent to the British admiral, re- 
quiring him at all hazards, to avoid a 
direct collision with Russia. 

If this should be the case—though 
we hope it is not so—war may indeed 
be avoided, but only at the sacrifice of 
honour. If Lord Aberdeen was deter- 
mined that in no event whatever this 
country should go to war with Russia, 
in defence of the integrity of Turkey, 
his course was a clear one. The fleet 
ought to have been withdrawn, with 
a proper apology to the Czar for hav- 
ing pushed it so far as the Bosphorus; 
and we do not doubt that the Premier 
has influence enough to insure the gra- 
cious acceptance of such an apology. 
This would not have involved the 
necessity of discontinuing the parturi- 
tion of protocols and proposals. That 
might have gone on quite as briskly as 
before—each new success of Nicholas 
being followed by an issue of several 
reams, until the final capture of Con- 
stantinople (of which city, by the way, 
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it is said that plans have already been 
prepared, showing its division into 
districts for the convenience of the 
Russian police) should allow the wea- 
ried employés a temporary holiday. 

Let it not be supposed that we 
underrate the terrible consequences 
of a war with Russia as eur foe, 
joined, as we believe she would be, by 
the despotic states of the Continent. 
No matter what might be our ulti- 
mate success, such an event could not 
take place without entailing immense 
misery even upon the people of this 
country. It would augment our debt, 
the burden of which is already so great ; 
it might interfere with our trade; it 
possibly might have an injurious effect 
upon our commerce. It might even en- 
tail consequences ofa more serious kind, 
arising from continued distress in the 
manufacturing districts. No wise man 
will shut his eyes to these things, still 
less will he wantonly provoke them. 
But, on the other hand, there are con- 
siderations which must weigh with us 
in this matter. In the first place, we 
are not able to see a way in which we 
can recede without the loss of honour. 
We have gone so far that, if we were 
to desert Turkey now, irretrievable 
ignominy would be thrown upon the 
British name. We are no more bound 
in the abstract, and from pure con- 
siderations of duty, to protect Tur- 
key than are the United States of 
America; but, then, America has 
not sent a fleet to the Bosphorus, or 
mixed herself up inextricably with 
the affair. The fault lay in the timi- 
dity of Ministers, who ought either at 
the first to have adopted strong mea- 
sures or to have kept back the fleet 
altogether from Constantinople. We 
have no doubt that Lord Aberdeen 
now sees the monstrous* blunder he 
has committed; but the mere con- 
sciousness of that will not serve to 
suggest a remedy. Next, it must 
be remembered that, apart altogether 
from generous or honourable feelings, 
Britain has a strong interest to pre- 
vent Russia from succeeding in the 
accomplishment of her designs. We 
are not prepared to see Russia in pos- 
session of the keys of the Dardanelles, 
and exercising a protectorate over 
Greece. We are not prepared to see 
her extend her power to the limit of 
the Indus; and yet that is what Rus- 
sia proposes to do, and will inevitably 
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do, unless she is prevented by force of 
arms. She has already found means 
to persuade Persia to adopt her views, 
to place an army under her control, and 
to declare war upon Turkey. That 
may not be a very important accession 
in point of strength, for the armies of 
_ Persia are only less contemptible than 
its court; but it serves to show how 
far Russian intrigue has been pushed, 
and to indicate ominously the di- 
rection in which it meditates here- 
after to advance. In fine, after giving 
to the cireumstances of the case as 
fair and candic. a consideration as we 
can bestow, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is necessary, both 
for our honour and our interest, that 
the aggressive career of Russia should 
at once be checked, no matter what 
be the sacrifice. 

If instructions have been issued to 
the admiral of our fleet to act de- 
cisively along with that of France and 
Turkey in the Black Sea, it is ex- 
tremely probable that Nicholas will 
at once consider that as a declaration 
of war. It can hardly be otherwise. 
Relying, as we believe him to have 
done, upon the antecedents and fa- 
vourable impressions of Lord Aber- 
deen, and calculating upon the impro- 
bability of a cordial union between 
France and Britain, the Czar also has 
gone too far to recede. The Russian 
people, persuaded from the first that 
they were engaged in a holy war, are 
now flushed and excited by conquest ; 
and in such circumstances we doubt 
very much whether Nicholas, if he had 
the will, could venture to attempt to 
restrain them. Reactions in Russia 
are dangerous, and peculiarly so to the 
reigning emperor. The present Czar 
knows that full well, and is not likely 
to provoke a conspiracy. He has still, 
as he believes, a great deal of work be- 
fore him, and will not put himself 
within the danger either of the cord or 
the poniard. 

It is lamentable to think that all this 
should have occurred—that so perilous 
a prospect for the future should have 
arisen, from the irresolute and dilatory 
tone of the present British Cabinet, 
and the obstinacy and credulity of 
its chief. That war might have been 
averted by prompt action, months ago» 
we have no manner of doubt. e 
do not see how it can be avoided now, 
without positive ignominy and dis- 
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grace; and even if the people of this 
country were so craven-hearted as to 
be inclined to submit to that, Russia 
would thereby acquire such enormous 
advantages as would enable her, in a 
short time, to dictate to the rest of the 
world. 

While this thunder-cloud is hang- 
ing directly above us—and a heavier 
one has not been seen by the men of 
the present generation—we receive 
the intelligence that there have been 
dissensions in the Cabinet, and that 
Lord -Palmerston, the Home Secre- 
tary, has resigned. That circum- 
stance ought not to excite any great 
degree of surprise. As a diplomatist 
Lord Palmerston has always shown. 
himself the very reverse of Lord Aber- 
deen :—he is as prompt in action as the 
other is slow—as vigorous as the other 
is hesitating. We never have been, - 
and are not now, the panegyrists of 
Lord Palmerston, but we believe him 
to be actuated by a sincere regard 
for the interest and honour of Britain, 
and moreover to possess, in a far 
greater measure than his colleagues, 
that acuteness of vision and power of 
calculating consequences which are 
the leading qualities of a diplomatic 
statesman. Immeasurably the most 
able member of the Cabinet, but 
excluded from that sphere of action 
for which he is peculiarly fitted, it is 
no wonder if his disgust at the blind 
and stupid policy of his colleagues has 
increased to such a degree, that he can- 
not, for his own sake and reputation, 
continue to give countenance to their 
acts. We have reason to believe 
that he has disapproved from the very 
first of the course which the Cabinet 
has adopted with regard to the East- 
ern question—that he has been most 
anxious to draw as close as possible 
the ties between Britain and France 
—and that he has exerted himself to 
the utmost in advocating an active 
and decided policy. But, unfortu- 
nately, the chief of the Cabinet was 
an old diplomatic rival; and such 
being the case, personal dignity inter- 
fered to prevent the adoption of sound 
advice. And so, in the mean time at 
least, Lord Palmerston has resigned 
—not, however, until the news of 
the disaster at Sinope had justified 
his warnings, and demonstrated the 
soundness of his judgment. The 
Ministerial organs have asserted, with 
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a degree of vehemence which in 
itself is suspicious, that his resigna- 
tion took place in consequence of a 
decided objection both to the princi- 
ple and the details of the new Reform 
Bill prepared by Lord John Russell. 
We cannot altogether accept that 
statement. We have no doubt that 
Lord Palmerston, in common with 
the great. majority of thinking men 
throughout the country, whatever 
their nominal politics may be, re- 
gards this proposed measure of Lord 
John Russell’s as entirely uncalled 
for at the present time. Experi- 
ments on the constitution are al- 
ways dangerous—but they are utterly 
unjustifiable when the proposed pa- 
tient is neither complaining of suffer- 
ing, nor anxious to have relief. In 
the Session of 1852, Lord John Rus- 
sell brought in a Reform Bill which 
died with the Whig Ministry, neither 
of them being deeply regretted by 
any sort of men; and now, it would 
appear, he is about to inaugurate 
1854 with a measure of the same 
kind. It is certainly remarkable that 
the resignation of Lord Palmerston 
should immediately have préceded 
each of these events; but as, in 1852, 
we were not led to believe that 
Lord Palmerston resigned on account 
of the reforming tendencies of Lord 
John Russell, so neither do we be- 
lieve that his resignation in 1853 
is attributable to any reason of this 
nature. In fact, when we weigh the 
two men deliberately against each 
other, it is too laughable to suppose 
that Lord Palmerston would consider 
it his duty to resign on account of 
any conceivable crotchet with which 
Lord John might happen to be pos- 
sessed. The latter is politically effete. 
His influence in Parliament has been 
yearly lessening, until it may be said 
almost to have died away; and from 
a Premier he has dwindled down to a 
mere subordinate. On the contrary, 
Lord Palmerston is, by the acknow- 
ledgment of all parties, one of the 
most remarkable and distinguished 
men of the age; and to suppose that 
he would voluntarily abandon office, 
and leave his colleagues in a crisis 
like the present, because the biogra- 
pher of ‘Tommy Moore insists upon 
rédeeming some silly pledge which he 
made for the purpose of immediate 
popularity, is an extravaganza utterly 
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too absurd to be credited. We do 
not doubt that Lord Palmerston, hav- 
ing seen the sketch of Lord John 
Russell’s intended measure, considers 
it a remarkably bad one—that opinion 
we understand to be shared by the 
chiefs of the Whig party who have 
been permitted to peruse that invalu- _ 
able document—but that he resigned 
on account of it, or anything it con- 
tained, we do not believe. We can, 
however, understand his holding this 
language to Lord Aberdeen :—* If 
you, as Premier—knowing that we 
are on the eve of a great conflict, 
brought on because you obstinately 
refused to act, as you ought to 
have done, with proper spirit and 
promptitude at the first—think it ad- 
visable, in addition to that struggle 
with the colossal power of Russia, 
to introduce elements of dissension 
and civil strife at home, on your 
head be the double responsibility.” 
Such language we can _ conceive 
Lord Palmerston using, and most 
justly ; because itis rather too much 
for the patience of any man to con- 
template the prospect of a serious in- 
ternal contest evoked upon a home 
question, unnecessarily pushed by a 
member of the Cabinet, for the sole 
purpose of vindicating his own con- 
sistency (about which nobody cares a 
farthing), at the very moment when 
the country is threatened with a war, 
of which no one can foresee either the 
consequences or the conclusion. Lord 
John Russell, we must presume, has 
not been altogether so entirely occu- 
pied during the last six months—be- 
tween explaining the bad bon-mots in 
his biography for the necessary com- 
prehension of the public, and the pre- 
paration of his schedules for the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs—as not to 
be aware that a more than common 
crisis was impending, and that our 
peaceful relations with Eastern Europe 
were in danger. It is not difficult 
to understand why Lord Palmerston 
should be unwilling to remain in a 
Cabinet, which, instead of concen- 
trating its whole energies upon the 
grand question before it, involving 
the integrity of the British em- 
pire, should propose to introduce, 
in Parliament, elements of discord 
which are likely to be felt through 
the three united kingdoms. And 
why? Because Lord John Rus- 
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self, and another member of the ca- 
binet, Sir James Graham, who has 
run through the whole of the political 
gamut, have absurdly pledged them- 
selves on the hustings to introduce 
certain measures! We should be 
sorry to use langvage unnecessarily 
harsh or derogatory, but it does ap- 
pear to us, after serious consideration, 
that neither the pledges of the one, 
nor the consistency of the other, are of 
such vital importance as to outweigh 
the immediate interests of the empire. 
When the proper time arrives for dis- 
cussing the subject of further Parlia- 
mentary reform, or rather adjustment 
—when the nation, through its repre- 
sentatives, has leisure to address itself 
to that task—we shall be ready to 
aid, according to the best of our judg- 
ment, any well-advised scheme for 
securing equal representation, ac- 
cording to the balance of interests, 
and for giving each of the three king- 
doms its just and equitable share. 
But we cannot help remarking—and 
we do this in all seriousness—that 
Nero fiddling when Rome was burn- 
ing, was not a more untimely concert 
than that at which Lord John Rus- 
sel proposes to be the leader. Our 
authority is derived from the minis- 
terial prints, which, one and all of 
them, persist in stating, that the only 
member of the Cabinet who represents 
public opinion on the Eastern ques- 
tion (or, at all events, the most dis- 
tinguished member who does so) has 
been forced to give in his resignation 
because Lord John Russell obstinately 
persists in bringing forward a new Re- 
form Bill which the country has not 
called for, and of which many of his 
friends disapprove. We state the au- 
thority and the reason assigned— 
which, we beg leave to say, we do 
not believe. Lord Palmerston has 
now been associated in public life 
for a considerable number of years 
with Lord John Russell. He knows 
his ways and his method of thought 
perfectly ; and represents infinitely too 
large a section of influential opinion, 
to allow us to suppose that he has 
withdrawn from the Cabinet simply 
because the other has a crotchet of 
his own to carry. Lord Palmerston 
stands at the present time so high, 
that -he would be as likely to resign 
on account of the opposition of Sir 
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Charles Wood, as on account of that 
of Lord John Russell. 

There is, just now, but one great 
subject which engrosses the public 
mind—that is, the impending war, 
which, befure this sheet issues from 
the press, may have begun. Cer- 
tainly it has not been provoked by 
us—and to that admission Lord Aber- 
deen’s Cabinet is entitled to the full 
benefit. But that it arisen—for 
we speak of it almost as a fact, 
despairing of any other issue—must, 
as we think, be laid to the charge of 
the present Ministry. They have, 
indeed, a heavy moral responsibility 
upon sthem. They were not, like 
the last Government, forced to as- 
sume office, in respect of circum- 
stances over which they had no con- 
trol, and which they had not attempt- 
ed to sway. They deliberately dis- 
placed that Government, which, in 
foreign policy, had presented a firm 
front to the foes of Britain, and which 
had cultivated and succeeded in ef- 
fecting- a cordial understanding with 
France; and the immediate conse- 
quence was, that the Emperor of 
Russia, seeing his old friend, Lord 
Aberdeen, at the head of the Bri- 
tish Government, thought, not unna- 
turally, that no better opportunity 
could present itself for the develop- 
ment of his cherished schemes. An 
old man, with ancient impressions, is 
very liable to be deceived. In regard 
to the French alliance, it was sup- 
posed that Belgian influence, and 
other considerations, would interfere to 
render that abortive. In the first in- 
stance, Russia began by feeling the 
pulse of this country. It it had ap- 
peared to beat quick at the time when 
she was forcing a quarrel upon Turkey, 
and had there been then an appearance 
of active and decided opposition, the 
question of the protectorate might have 
been dropped, or settled after some 
harmless negotiation. But the Brit- 
ish Cabinet did not appear to care 
very much about the matter. Of 
course, it protested, and sent notes 
about the status quo, and other things 
which diplomatists are bound, in point 
of form, to attend to; but no real 
alarm was taken, and Russia was 
allowed to proceed, without check, in 
her occupation of the Danubian pro- 
vinees. That, as we have already 
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said, decided the whole matter; and, 
whatever may be the consequences 
to this country and to Europe, we 
must hold the Cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen responsible for having allowed 
actual aggression to take place, and for 
having consented to negotiate, without 
the indispensable preliminary of the 
evacuation of the territory. No nego- 
tiation was required. The presence 
of the British Jeet in the Black Sea— 
much more effective if combined with 
that of France—would have settled 
the question at once; and Nicholas 
would have been compelled to seek 
some other outlet for his ambition. But 
no fleet was forthcoming; and the 
Czar, believing that none would come, 
even though there should be a pretext 
of showing one, marched into Moldavia 
and Wallachia with the confidence of 
an unopposed conqueror. When the 
combined fleets of Britain and France 
went into Besika Bay, he appears to 
have looked upon that as a mere farce 
for the occasion, or to have consider- 
ed that his position was now so pow- 
erfully established against Turkey, 
that he could afford to throw off the 
mask, leaving, however, his satellite, 
Austria, to prolong negotiations to the 
utmost. Austria has done so with 
untiring fidelity, and the result is, 
that we stand not only outwitted, but 
defied in the eyes of Europe. 

This is, indeed, a miserable busi- 
ness. We hope for the credit of our 
country, to receive, ere long, accounts 
that the fleet which we have despatch- 
ed to the East has done its duty, and 
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so far redeemed the extreme apathy 
of the past. We have no fear what- 
ever of the result, when the British 
arm is let loose. With or without 
France, we can annihilate Russia as 
a naval power, and prevent her from 
prosecuting her designs upon the East. 
A great deal more than this may be 
done. If our rulers are but com- 
monly wise, we may, from this occa- 
sion, deprive Russia of the power of 
future mischief. Sweden is panting 
for the restoration of Finland—the 
kingdom of Poland can be again esta- 
blished. Russia may find that her 
traditionary policy—after all, inaugu- 
rated by no higher an authority than 
Peter the shipwright—is, like many 
other notions, better on paper than 
reality; and that she cannot give toa 
nation of serfs that power and energy 
which freemen inherit as their birth- 
right. But, situated as we are, spe- 
culation as to the future is abso- 
lutely vain. We can only look to the 
past. Regard that, and what do we 
find? A solemn and apparently un- 
impressible Premier, labouring under 
foreign influences—a dull and irreso- 
lute Cabinet—measures leading to a 
division of opinion proposed in it, with- 
out any corresponding necessity—and, 
finally, the resignation of the only 
man in the Cabinet capable of grap- 
pling with the difficulty. Ought that 
to be the position of Britain—ought 
her counsels to be such at a crisis like 
the present? In the name of the coun- 
- at large, we emphatically answer, 
o! 








